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WILLIAM McVAY, as St. John Panmure, J. P., and GERTRUDE ELLIOTT. 
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GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, as Josepha Quarendon 
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Act I of “‘Lady Patricia,"” RUDOLPH BESIER’S satirical comedy: ERNEST STALLARD, as Baldwin, and MRS. FISKE, as 
tite Lady Patricia Cosway. Photograph by Byron, New York. " 
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MRS. FISKE, as Lady Patricia Cosway, and SHELLEY HULL, as Bill O'Farrell, in “Lady Patricia.” 
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LESLIE FABER, as Michael Cosway, and MRS, FISKE, as Lady Patricia Cosway. 
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“The Lady of Dreams."" Photograph by White, New York, 
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MADAME SIMONE, as Princess Melissinda, and JULIAN L’ESTRANGE, as Bertram of Allamanon, in 
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MADAME SIMONE, as Princess Melissinda; GEORGE FARREN, as Brother Trophinus; A. E. ANSON, as Geoffrey Rudel; CHARLES 
FRANCIS, as Erasmus; and JULIAN L’ESTRANGE, as Bertram of Allamanon, in ‘“The Lady of Dreams.” 
Photograph by White, New York. & 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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HENRY KOLKER, as Louis Fellman, and LOUISE WOODS, as Claire Fellman, in a scene from “The Greyhouna.” 
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IRENE FENWICK, as Beatrice Lind. Photograph by White, New York. 


“The Million.” 
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, and IRENE FENWICK, as Beatrice Lind 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from *‘The Million,” JAMES BUTLER, as Charles Burt; TAYLOR HOLMES, as Lorimer Walsh; IRENE FENWICK, as Beatrice 
. GENE O'BRIEN, as Ramon Andrade; and EULALIE JENSEN, as Francesca Roversi. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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By Mm. BER and GUILLEMAND 


Novelised, with the peominion of HENRY. W. SAVAGE, 
MORTIMER HERRICK 


AMON ANDRADE was putting 
the finishing touches on a lovely 
little genre figure when Francesca, 
| his model, stifled a huge yawn. It was 
> still only eleven o ’clock, but the morn- 
» ing was. sunny and bright and Fran- 
cesca was restless. The studio, as_usu- 


al, was in a frightful state of disor- 
der, especially since Andrade was com- 
pleting a figure. Statues, plaster mod- 
els, sketches, everything, was covered 
with dust. And Francesca knew the 
April day outdoors was pleasanter than 
this stuffy room. Still Andrade worked 
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feverishly, all the while flattering the 
girl for her exquisitely shaped hands. 
But she only replied wearily that her 
foot. was: going to»sleep; and that~she 
must-drop'the pose. She-was glad’ when 
the voice of Dr. Lorimer Walsh, who 
shared the studio apartment with the 
artist, was heard shrilly calling to. An- 
drade to hurry up.and clean his shoes 
and ‘brush his clothes. 

Walsh and Andrade took turns at 
playing valet for one another and it 
was now the artist’s shift at menial 
labor. He was not surprised when. his 
friend’s clothes and shoes came flying 
out of the bedroom with a «curt :com- 
mand to fix them up. Francesca 
dropped her pose and ieaping down 
from the pedestal, -hegan ‘her «morning 
singing exercises, .running the scale off 
key; and. filling ‘the .air .»with a perfect 
storm of -agonizing notes, while the ar- 


tist: picked ap ‘the. scattered«shoes and =the 


clothing and proceeded. to perform his 
daily labors. 

“With «my “temperament ond figure, 
I jshall anake «a great star after. my 
vaice 4s.cultivated,” the girl paused ito 
gasp “breathlessly. ‘Donatelli, the Caru- 
so: of the Bowery, was. paying ‘his bills - 
at) her mother's ; boarding-house «with 
siaging ‘lessons.and promises. He «was, 
to: make ‘her another (Patti, and ‘Fran- 
cesca admitted she was :periectly mad 
ahout ‘him, ‘for she felt ‘that Donatelli 
was: sure to ‘be the wmeans of ‘helping 
her ito her great :amibition. 

“It’s «after tweélwe—I «must get 
dressed,” she cried, stepping behind the 
stutlio screen :to: change into ‘her: street 
clothes. “I’m going out for a motor 
ride,” she called out as Andrade bent 
laboriously over Walsh’s shoes, per- 
spiring and softly .as .he 
sheved-the brush to and fro. 

“Wath that ‘broker -again?” asked 
Andrade tantalizingly, knowing that the 
topic always embarrassed his model. 

“He's very tich,” she-protested from :; 
behind the screen. “He:gives sme beau- 


tifalipresents :and iall;he asks in: return ; 
isttostake ame todlinner or -for :a «ride » 


invhis car and held hands. And-mean-.. 
while,” she: concluded ,:raising sher voice . 
impartantly, “I, think of yeu, all .the ; 
time.” 
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“Thanks!” snapped Andrade. “I | 
don’t care for absent treatment.” 
“You are not jealous of the poor | 
fellow, are you?” she asked archly, as 
she-emerged from behind the -screen — 
fully dressed and repinning her hair: 7 
“IT?—Not a bit! But Charley Burt 
might be—or even Lorry,” he added 
as an.after-thought. Burt: was a news- 
paper reporter and .between him and — 
Lorimer Walsh there existed a friend- — 
ly rivalry for the smiles of Francesca ~ 
which frequently inspired Andrade to — 


_ join the procession of her admirers— 


not because he admired Francesca, but © 
just because it seemed to be the thing — 
to do. As a matter of fact, his heart © 
was wrapped up in Beatrice Lind, the 
clever little blonde musician down the 
hall, and he-wasglad to be relieved of 
rancesca’s equally insincere gush as 
Iwrimer Walsh rushed headlong into 
: studio, «excitedly demanding his 
clothes. 
“Do you ‘call that «cleaning ‘clothes ?” 
sére-demanded ‘hotly, as he snatched his 
coat out.of -Andrade’s hands. “At sight 
of him .in dressing«gown -and ‘slippers, 
Francesca gave a shriek and :ran to. 
‘hide behind the screen. “aookat ‘these 
spots on the lapel—the menu ‘of the. 
last three dayss:on it!” he:shouted. _ 
dAndratie ordered him to the devil. 
sand rushed <excitedly from. the room,. 
feaving Walsh ‘to-complete his toilet on. 
the umodel's spedestal. Then Francesca, 
emerged ‘and geritly chided him for his: 
‘brusque ‘treatment of his friend. But ~ 
Walsh reminded her'that Andrade was. © 
not his friend atpresent, but his valet. 7 
Besides, he -assured her sarcastically . 


i that he himself was. gifted with a mean, - 4 
“nasty disposition. and that he was <al- 


ways envious .anyway. Had ‘not the ~ 
artist»taken the big room-for his silly 
work and had he‘not shoved ‘Walsh in- 
to the little dark bedroom*beyond! Of 
course! Well, in consequence he was 
justified: in frequently snarling. . 2 

‘It’s: wicked! «It's ignoble!”| Walsh =~ 
cried as the ostruggled iinto ‘his coat. 
“What.grieves me most ‘is that I’m .get- 
ting -worse all: the time,” she» went on 
sourly, “I :hate Ramon: beeause he has — 
this »big: studio; I:cant»bear Beatrice, 
because she. likes. Ramon—not that I’m 





crazy about her, but it’s a slight just 
© the same. I loathe Charley because 
- everybody likes him—and I hate your 
_ fat stock-broker because he’s going to 
star you.” 
“Tt isn’t natural to feel that way,” 
* Francesca murmured feelingly as she 

went to him and took his hand. “Oh, 
» cheer up, Lorimer,” she added. “Some 
© day a nice little girl will come along.” 
| Walsh drew the tips of her fingers 
' to his lips just as Charley Burt dashed 
' busily into the studio. At a shout of 
' rebuke from Burt, Walsh dropped 
Francesca’s hand and Burt himself 
§ took possession of the model’s slender, 
» tapering fingers. She snatched her 
» hand away with a show of. indignation. 
' “Francesca and I have always had a 
sneaking affection for each other—only 


my loyalty to her stock-broker has pre- 


- vented our confessing our love—isn’t 
that right?” he laughed as she stood 
' with flashing eyes, tapping the floor 
| impatiently with her foot. 

“Oh, I’m perfectly mad about you!” 
"she flashed ironically. Completely sick- 
' ened by Burt’s boldness and hating him 
- sincerely, Walsh turned on his heel dis- 
| gustedly and left the studio just as 
' Andrade came triumphantly back, bear- 


| ing a package of sandwiches for their 


noon-day lunch. Francesca had lighted 
the alcohol stove and had put the ket- 
| tle on to boil and she hurried about 
© the studio busying herself with the 
' preparation of their primitive repast. 
There were to be five for luncheon that 
day—-Walsh and Burt and Andrade 
and Francesca and little Beatrice down 
the hall. Andrade had met her only a 
few moments before and he had asked 
her to come. The prospect was scarcely 
pleasing to Francesca and she went on 
with her work of setting the table 


4 grumblingly. She was sure that Bea- 


» trice hated her because the little fool 
© had fallen in love with Andrade. 
_ - “T guess she’s right—you have one 
' of those romantic mugs all the girls 
fall for,” Burt laughed as he sank into 
a chair and stretched his legs comfort- 
ably, waiting for luncheon. 

“What rot!” growled Andrade, heap- 
ing the sandwiches on the table. “She’s 
<razy about Lorimer—she gives him 


ION 


piano lessons—he nursed her while she 
was down with pneumonia.” 

“I am glad to hear he is kind to 
somebody!” Burt exclaimed as Walsh 
himself suddenly returned to the stu- 
dio, growling that lunch was late. In 
a moment Beatrice sauntered into the 
apartment and they sat down for a bite 
to eat while Francesca poured tea in 
her own graceful way, casting now and 
then jealous glances at the little brown 
wren whom everybody liked—every- 
body except Walsh. And the trouble 
with him was that she was forcing him 
to take piano lessons in payment for 
his services as her physician. He knew 
that no such luck could ever happen to 
anybody else. 

“I’ve just been out on that Porter 
case,” Burt put in to turn the topic. 
“T’ve just landed a bully scoop!” he 
added enthusiastically, “I was on hand 
when Porter was arrested.” 

“Porter! Who is he?” asked Fran- 
cesca, looking up from the sandwich 
she was demolishing. 

“A crook—familiarly known as the 
Baron,” replied Burt. “But that’s not 
it. I was there when he made a get- 
away,” he explained pompously, with 
consummate pride in his achievement, 
“When they captured Porter they made 
him draw a pair of trousers on over 
his red pajamas! As the officers were 
taking him across the square to the 
station, they were halted by an auto’ 
which came dashing along at sixty miles 
an hour. A little Italian girl was cross- 
ing the road; the car was almost upon 
her—men yelled—women fainted—” 
Burt paused as the picture of that 
breathless hour flashed across his brain 
again. 

“But the heroic burglar saved the 
little dago and was complimented by ~ 
the generous coppers!” broke in Walsh,’ — 
sourly putting an end to Burt’s heroic’ 
affectations. 

“Why were you there?” truculently 
demanded the reporter. 

“I didn’t have to be!” growled 
Walsh. 

“And did they let the burglar off for 
his bravery?” begged Francesca, eager- 
ly munching the crust of her sandwich. 

“The crowd collected so fast that 





they impeded the officers and the noble 
Baron skidooed in the crush,” the re- 
porter went on. . 

“T hope they never get him!” sighed 
Beatrice absently. 

“T believe I was the last to see him 
as he did a little dive into the basement 
of our landlord’s house,” Burt ex- 
plained importantly. 

At the mention of the landlord, the 
little company leaped to their feet. The 
landlord was a tabooed topic. Lorimer 
Walsh lost his appetite at once. Of 
course nobody could think of food 
now. Andrade confided that he still 
owed the last quarter’s rent, just as 
everybody else did, and he expected to 
be put out at any moment. Walsh could 
not help him. They were in desperate 
straits, when Andrade thrust his hand 
into the pocket of his blue denim studio 
blouse and drew out a little ticket. 

“Here is something!’’ he cried, hold- 
ing it up and turning it over curiously 
in his hand. “It’s a ticket on the Rio 
Janeiro lottery,” he added. “My little 
sister sent it to me from home as a 
Christmas gift.” 

“What’s the number?” 
Burt excitedly. 

“1313, series 7,” replied Walsh, tak- 
ing the ticket out of Andrade’s hand 
and examining it carefully. 

“And this is Friday! That’s going to 
win sure!” shouted the reporter glee- 
fully. 

“Here, I’ll take care of that!” cried 
the artist, as Walsh began to slip the 
ticket into his own pocket. “I'll tuck it 
away in the pocket of my little blue 
blouse for safe-keeping,” he added as 
he relieved his friend of the piece of 
card-board and slipped it into the huge 
recess of his own pocket. He slapped 
the pocket affectionately and in con- 
summate belief that the ticket would 
bring him good-fortune. 

But in the meantime the rent had to 
be paid, and there was no money. 
Beatrice generously offered to loan him 
ten dollars and Francesca offered him 
a diamond ring to pawn, but Andrade 
remembered that Duprez, the art deal- 
er, had asked him to call with some of 
his work and he meant to go now and 
remind him of his promise. 


demanded 
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-The company soon scattered; the — 
question of landlords had dampened ~ 
their spirits completely, Walsh hurried — 
away to see a patient, Francesca to © 
meet her broker, Burt to take a much- ~ 
needed -nap—leaving Beatrice alone ~ 
with Andrade for the first time in | 
many days. 4 

“I’m sorry, Beatty dear,” he began — 
tenderly, “to run away from you just» ™ 
now. Lately Charley and Francesca 7 
spend so much time in the studio that 
it seems as though I never see anything 
of you any more,” he complained bit- 
terly. 

“Well, you see me now, don’t you? 
You’re looking right at me!” she 
laughed playfully, eluding him as he 
tried to take her hand. 

“You know what’s in my heart!” he 
cried earnestly. “I want you—without 
the others! If I only had the right to 
tell you, Beatrice,” he went on dismally 
as a vision f that hated, grasping land- 
lord again flitted across his brain. 

“Well, if you really care, doesn’t 
that give you the right?” she asked 
sweetly and ingenuously. 

“Not unless I have the means to care 
for you,” he explained manfully. “And 
you know the sort of care I mean— 
money—money! That’s what makes the 
everlasting struggle. Why, Lorry and I 
can’t even buy good tobacco.” 

“Yes, I have noticed that!” the girl 
laughed tantalizingly. 

“Tf I could only get my hands on a 
little money!” he went on desperately. 
“TI could then ask you to marry me. 
We wouldn’t need much to start with 
—a few hundred dollars—a_ thou- 
sand—” 

“Who’s going to wash the dishes and 
do the rooms?” shouted Walsh, sud- 
denly bolting into the studio again and 
interrupting Andrade’s dream. 

“One o'clock!” cried the artist, look- 
ing at the studio timepiece. “You!” he 
cried, pulling off his apron and fling- — 
ing it at Walsh. “My time of servitude 
is up! Now, clean up nicely,” he went 
on, laughingly imitating Walsh’s own 
peevish dictatorial tone. “I expect 
everything to be spick and span when 
I return. So long, Beatty,” he added, 
turning to the girl, who stood there 





convulsed with laughter as she observed 
' the look of chagrin on Walsh’s face. 
Then, hastily pulling off his denim 


' blouse and putting on his coat, An- 
~ drade hurried out to hunt up Duprez, 
| the art dealer, and to try his luck with 


| that critical and superior personage. 


II 


Walsh fell to work piling the soiled 

dishes on a tray and complaining bit- 
terly of his miserable condition in life. 
Beatrice still laughed merrily. Life 
' was not so dismal after all, she argued. 
' It was just one’s point of view that 
"made it either dismal or delightful and 
just now she was feeling particularly 
happy because Donatelli, the great ten- 
| or, had engaged her to act as his ac- 
- companist for two hours every day. 
E “IT can’t be bothered with these 
_ dishes now!” growled Walsh as he 
- carried the laden tray back to the stu- 
dio sink and dumped them noisily into 
a corner. Then he tossed down the 
tray and drew a screen around the 
sink, hiding the accumulated débris 
from sight. “Now we've finished the 
dishes, shall we do the rooms?” he 
asked meaningly, hoping that Beatrice 
would unselfishly come to his rescue. 

“You do your own room,” she urged. 
“T’'ll attend to this.” And she gently 
pushed him toward his own door. 
Walsh turned and tried to kiss her. He 
' had noticed for the first time that she 
_ was very pretty. That was just the way 
' with him, he explained. When he found 
any other man in love with a girl, then 
_ he always: wanted the girl himself. 
_ Anyway, Andrade was right about 
Beatrice. She was certainly pretty and 
more! 

“The day Ramon Andrade objects to 
my kissing you—I’ll break his neck!” 
Walsh stormed noisily. “I’m going 
for some tobacco. I’ll be back in a min- 
ute,” he added, disappearing suddenly. 
The girl felt relieved. She wanted to 
clean up the studio for Andrade and 
she was glad to be alone. She found a 
broom and she started to wield it, 
blithefully singing as she swept. Vague 
images of rare good fortune flitted 


across her optimistic mind. And then | 
she really loved Andrade. If money 
were necessary to make their dream 
come true, then she prayed the good 
fortune might be money. 
And now as she swept and sang, 
Frank Porter—no other than he who 
was known as the “Baron” in the un- — 
der-world—suddenly leaped into the — 
room through a window from an ad- 
joining roof. It was evident from his 
general appearance that he had left his 
own abode hastily, for he wore a red 
silk pajama jacket, a pair of dress trou- 
sers, bed-room slippers on his feet, and 


no hat. As he landed inside, he stood 


stock still, looking at Beatrice—who as 
she stared back at this unseemly appari- 
tion, screamed shrilly and dropped her 
broom. 

“Don’t get frightened, little girl,” 
Porter said in a low, gentle voice like 
that of a big brother. “I’m not going 
to harm you—hush! Look at your 
hands!” 

Beatrice involuntarily dropped her 
eyes from his face to her own hands. 
“You hold my life in them,” he went 
on, turning away from her with a des- 
perate look in his own eyes. “Where 
can you hide me?” 

“Hide you?” she echoed incompre- 
hensively. 

“Yes! The cops are after me!” he 
cried, hurrying back to the window to 
glance down cautiously into the street. 
In a flash of understanding she seemed 
to realize that this was the desperate 
character whom Burt had helped cap- 
ture, who had saved the life of the 
Italian girl, and had then’ escaped the 
police. Below the open windows in the 
house next door she could hear the 
sounds of unusual commotion, and now 
and then a police whistle, as the pur- ~ 
suing detectives signaled to one another’ 
in their search for the elusive Porter. 
The fugitive had done one good deed 
that day, and Beatrice meant to reward 
him by another. She started to shove 
him toward Walsh’s bedroom, where 
he might conceal himself. But Porter 
strenuously and firmly objected. He 
could not hide; he dared not hide. The 
police would presently come in, search 
the bedrooms and find him at once, 
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They had practically surrounded the 
house and he was caught like a rat in 
a trap. The hectic pajama coat would 
be his ruin. Its violent color betrayed 
him at every turn. If only he could 
change his clothes, there might still be 
hope of escape. 

On the model’s pedestal Andrade’s 
studio blouse still lay where he. had 
tossed it when he hurried away to find 
Duprez. Beatrice went and picked it up. 

“Here, put on this blouse and this 
cap!” she said inspiredly as she ran to 
him and helped him thrust his arms 
into the old rag. “Pretend to be work- 
ing,” she whispered feverishly. “I'll 
pose for you. You’re a sculptor!” And 
with that she leaped lightly to the ped- 
estal and struck a pose. 

“You're an angel!” he had only 
time enough to say before police officer 
McKorkel jumped through the self- 
same window through which Porter 
had made his sudden appearance. By 
the time McKorkel was on his feet and 
taking a first glimpse of the room, 
Porter had already seized a handful of 
wet clay and, manipulating it in his 
fingers, was fashioning the base of a 
Statuette. He leaped to his feet in 
feigned surprise and indignation and 
demanded to know what the officer was 
doing there in his studio. 

“Who are you?” asked McKorkel, 
stepping closer and taking a good look 
at the. pseudo-sculptor. 

“I can’t see that it’s any of your 
business!” Porter snapped, as he re- 
sumed work with the clay. 

“Has a man passed through here in 
a red jacket?” 

“He came in through the window 
and rushed out there,”— indicating the 
outer door with a jerk of his thumb. 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” excited- 
ly demanded the officer. ; 

“My skin isn’t bullet proof!” 

“Hurry down after him!” shouted 
McKorkel, stepping to the window to 
give instructions to his men waiting be- 
low. “What’s your name?” he added, 
turning to Porter. 

“Ramon Andrade.” 

“Your business?” 

“Harness maker,”— with a gentle, 


pained irony. 
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“Who's the girl?” 

“My model!” 

“You'll hear from me!” snapped Mc- 
Korkel gruffly as he moved toward the 
door. “Frank Porter, alias the Baron, 
has given us the slip many a time, but 
this time we’ve got him!” 

“Congratulations!” cried Porter as 
McKorkel hurriedly disappeared. “Lit- 
tle girl,’ he went on as he pulled off 
Andrade’s cap and rose to his feet, 
scattering the crumbled clay about him, 
“you’re a brick! If ever you see any- 
thing you want, whether it’s in a shop 
window, in a palace, or in the house 
of the man who just left, I’ll get it for 
you. If it’s a slice of the moon, let me 
know!” he concluded with a last glance 
of sincere gratitude toward the girl 
who had so successfully helped him out 
of his predicament. 

“But wait a minute,” she cried 
pleadingly, leaping down from the ped- 
estal as Porter was climbing over the 
window-sill to get away. He still wore 
Andrade’s blouse. He must not take the 
artist’s only blouse! Where could poor 
Andrade get another! Porter only 
smiled grimly in reply. 

“You can always find me at old Ike 
Damshinsky’s, the costumer, corner 
Bowery and Mott Street,” the crook 
called back. “And now I’m off! Many 
thanks! Don’t forget, Ike Damshinski 
—corner Bowery and Mott,” she could - 
hear him say as he disappeared over 
the roof of the house next door. 

Beatrice stood stricken dumb with 
sudden terror. She now remembered 
that Andrade had put his lottery ticket 
in the pocket of that blouse! 


III 


As Beatrice stood meditating on the 
awful consequences which might ac- 
crue, if Andrade’s lottery ticket were 
to win, Walsh hurried back into the 
studio with a pouch of tobacco in his 
hand. Andrade and Francesca soon fol- 
lowed. They had had some difficulty 
in getting back into the house, for the 
street and hallways were blockaded 
with police still searching for the elu- 
sive Porter. Andrade had come back in 








good humor—more than that, in even 
a joyful one. He had found Duprez and 
had raised one hundred dollars on ac- 
count, in part payment for two statu- 
ettes. In his exuberant delight, he 
caught Beatrice about the waist and 
whirled her around until she grew faint 
and dizzy. 

“What’s the row?” demanded Burt, 
rushing in half-dressed from his apart- 
ment across the hallway. 

“Ramon is a genius,” gasped Bea- 
trice, trying to get her breath after An- 
drade’s brusque but playful treatment. 

“Here’s the proof—a hundred-dollar 
bill,” cried the artist feverishly as: Burt 
stared his incredulity. 

“Real money?” he asked  suspi- 
ciously. “Let me touch it,” he said, 
snatching it and stroking it caressingly. 

“Now the question is: what shall we 
do with it?” Andrade asked musingly, 
as they gazed, fascinated by the mirac- 
ulous piece of paper. 

“I should suggest paying the rent,” 
said Beatrice gently. 

“I’m surprised, Beatrice!” Andrade 
retorted with a rebuking look, “I 
know!” he suddenly shouted. “We'll 
hire a machine! We'll all go to the 
-Beaux Arts for dinner!” And he leaped 
around the studio in a transport of ex- 
citement while the others, equally 
aroused by the expectation of a square 
meal, frantically joined in a kind of a 
war-dance which was only interrupted 
by a sudden, violent ringing of the 
door-bell. 

With dropping head Andrade stepped 
toward the door; then he paused, not 
daring to open it. He knew it was the 
landlord and the very thought made 
him miserable. Their vision of an auto’ 
ride and a big dinner faded, while 
Francesca pleaded with him not to 
open the door. In the meantime Walsh 
had tip-toed to the door and peeping 
through the key-hole, had discovered 
that the intruder was only a messenger 
boy with a slip of paper in his hand 
which looked like a telegram. 

“See what he wants,” whispered An- 
drade with an audible sigh of relief. 
Walsh opened the door, stepped out, 
and in a moment returned, bearing the 
message. It was a cablegram which he 





handed to Andrade. The latter fingered — 
it gingerly, half afraid to open it. 
“Courage, old boy!” muttered Burt, — 
who scented a tragedy in that yellow — 
envelope. . : 
Bracing himself as if about to face 
some great catastrophe, Andrade tore 
it open. He glanced at it, and then mut- 
tering inarticulate things, he toppled 
over into a dead faint. Burt man 
to catch him in his arms as he fell, — 
while Francesca hurried to the sink to 
get a glass of water. 
With blanched face, little Beatrice 
stooped and picked up the message with 
trembling fingers. 
“ ‘Your number—1313, series 7— 
wins grand prize in the Rio Janeiro 
lottery,’ ” she read. She stood again 
like one stricken, murmuring faintly, — 
half to herself, the name of her adored 
one. “Ramon! Ramon!” was all she 
could manage to say. The man stirred © 
presently and opened his eyes. 


IV 


The misery of Lorimer Walsh was 


immeasurable when he realized what 
extraordinary luck had befallen his 
comrade. He groaned in abject pain 
over his own plight. He was always un- 
lucky anyway! Yet why should such 
amazing luck befall this Andrade? As 


the artist opened his eyes, he sat up, 


pinching himself and asking anxiously 
if the news were really true, or if after 
all it were only an hallucination. 
Beatrice handed him the cablegram 
to read. That was convincing proof 
surely, yet Andrade was uncertain that — 
he was not walking in a dream. Wildly 
he looked about him; then seizing a 
chair he smashed it into bits. ; 
“T must believe, myself!” he shouted . 
madly as Beatrice laid a detaining hand - 
on his arm. 
“How much do you win?” demanded — 
Burt, equally aroused. 


“One million pesos!” cried Andrade, o 


smashing another chair in the exube- 
rance of his spirits. In a moment the 
spirit of destruction became infectious. — 
Shouting and laughing, his friends 


joined in the hubbub as they ran 
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about the studio demolishing every bit 
of furniture in sight. 

“Oh, that did me good! Now I feel 
“myself again,” gasped Andrade, paus- 
ing in the confusion to put his arms 
about Beatrice. She shrank away from 
him coldly and stood aloof from him, 
tormented by a depressing thought. An- 
drade misunderstood and attributed her 
attitude to aversion for him. “Well, 
little Beatrice,” he finally said, having 
regained his poise, “aren’t you glad?” 

“This luck came like a cyclone—and 
cyclones are always destructive,” she 
argued, as yet fearing to tell him that 
his lottery ticket was gone. “There 
were always the little joys of poverty,” 
she told him sadly. 

“Toys of poverty — buncombe!” 
shouted Burt disgustedly. 

“New friends will crop up—the old 
ones will be forgotten,” she went on 
miserably. 

Andrade was shocked to think she 
would even mention such a thing. As 
_ if he could ever forget those who had 
shared his poverty! And to prove that 
he had no intention of doing so, he 
sent Francesca scurrying to telephone 
to her stock-broker to say that Andrade 
himself would star her. To Burt he 
gave ten thousand dollars to start a 
paper of his own. Walsh he appointed 
family physician at a stipend of ten 
thousand a year. Then he turned to 
Beatrice and begged her to name what- 
ever she wished. But the little pianist 
turned away disconsolately, reminding 
him that she wished for nothing. 

“Now let us go and cash the ticket,” 
the artist said, gently drawing the 
shrinking girl into the bend of his arm. 
“One million pesos!” he ejaculated joy- 
fully. 

“How much is that in real money ?” 
asked Walsh gloomily, not at all satis- 
fied with Andrade’s offer of ten thou- 
sand a year for medical services. 

“$500,000!” Andrade told him, while 
Burt stared at Walsh and Walsh stared 
back, stunned with the thought of such 
2 fortune falling into their circle. 

It occurred to Burt that in order to 
cash the lottery ticket, many formali- 
ties must be gone through. Walsh sug- 
gested that they had better go to the 


Brazilian consul at once and make all 
the necessary inquiries. It was a capital 
idea and all agreed on its practicability 
and they agreed also to go at once and 
all together. Andrade hung back to 
light a cigarette; Burt leaped eagerly 
to his assistance with a lighted match. 
With a glance of disdain, the artist 
pulled the one hundred dollar bill 
which Duprez had given him out of his 
pocket and twisting it into a lighter he 
held it in the flame of the match. 

““Where’s the ticket?” asked Burt a 
trifle uneasily as he watched the hun- 
dred go up in smoke. 

“In my blouse!’ replied Andrade 
nonchalantly as he took a satisfied puff 
of his cigarette. With a groan of des- 
pair Beatrice covered her face with her 
hands and turned away from them. 
Andrade went to her and twisting her 
around suddenly, looked deeply into 
her eyes. She glanced away, afraid of 
his look. 

“The blouse!” she finally managed 
to say, trembling visibly and shrink- 
ing from him. “You'll never see it 
again,’ she muttered in a terrified way. 

“What?” Burt and Walsh shrieked 
in chorus. Andrade dropped her shoul- 
der and stood like one dazed. It was 
a dream after all! He laughed a short, 
hard laugh of disgust with himself, 
while Burt quickly picked up the still 
smoldering hundred-dollar bill and put 
out the flame with his hand. 

“A burglar came through the win- 
dow—he wore a red pajama jacket,” 
Beatrice went on tearfully. “He threat- 
ened to kill himself before my very 
eyes if I didn’t help him, so I gave 
him your old blue blouse! He went off 
with it—over the roof!” 

Andrade paced the floor despair- 
ingly. Could that million have really 
gotten away from him so soon! It was 
inconceivable! Was there no way out 
of the predicament! Did not the bur- 
glar give an address! 

“Yes!” cried Beatrice 


inspiredly. 
“He said if I ever wanted anything— 
if it were even a slice of the moon— 
he’d get it for me!” 

“What’s the address?” demanded the 
others in frantic wnison. 

“ I think it was the corner of Bow- 












ery and—” She paused, groping: des- 
_ perately in the recesses of her brain. 
They waited breathlessly. “I had it on 
the tip of my tongue and now it’s gone 
again!” she whimpered, about to break 
afresh into tears ; she shrank away from 
them, taking refuge in a far corner of 
the studio, They followed her, fever- 
ishly plying her with questions. 

“Didn’t he give you a name?” de- 
manded Burt. 

“Wait—it ended with a—a ‘ski,’” 
sobbed Beatrice. 

Burt knew that they might just as 
well try to find a gold filling in a hen’s 
tooth as any particular man whose 
name ended with a “ski” on the Bow- 
ery. Still he proposed that they had 
better try a little detective business. 
They had the Bowery to start with and 
a man to find whose name ended with 
“ski.” That was better than no clue 
at all. 

“T’'ll give half to anybody who gets 
wn ticket!” proposed Andrade heroic- 
ally. 

“You’re on!” cried Burt. “I know 
every crook in town and if I don’t 
. locate that ‘Ski’ before evening, my 
name isn’t Charley Burt!” 

“Damn!” groaned Andrade. 

“Dam—dam—dam,” echoed Beatrice, 
struggling hard to recall something 
still hovering near, 

“What’s that?” they cried all to- 
gether. 

“The man’s name—Damshinski!!” 
she shouted victoriously. 

“Wait a second,” thundered Andrade, 
as Burt made a dash for the door. 
“The deuce I will,” he returned 


hotly. 

“There’s a fine mutt!’ groaned 
Walsh. 

“That’s the name of the street!” 
shricked Beatrice. “Mott! Mott 
Street !!’ 

“Thanks !’’. howled Andrade above 


the din. ““Now I’ll get there first!” And 
he bolted toward the door. But Walsh 
was ahead of him. He slipped, however, 
before he could pull the door open, 
and Andrade, pushing him aside, made 
for the street as the corner of Bowery 
and Mott loomed big in his imagina- 
tion. 


V : 

Pearl Sharin was restless] i 
the floor of Ike Damshinski's old 
clothes store on the Bowery, waiting 
for Frank Porter to turn up, while her 
mother, the notorious fence known as 
Mother Sharin, was carefully folding 
up a heap of shabby second-hand goods 
and laying them away on the shelves 
in the rear of the shop. Pearl was an — 
attractive girl in many ways. She was 
pretty; her dress was neat; but her © 
surroundings had coarsened her, so that 
in manner she had acquired the ways 
of an impudent and aggressive ter- 
magant. 

“What? Me back at that rotten old 
game?” she demanded angrily when her 
mother reminded her that Porter had 
expected her to wait and “stall” for 
him as usual, while he framed up a job 
against McKorkel’s family silver. “Do 
you suppose I’m going to copper the 
one best bet of my existence? Forget 
it and you can tell him to follow suit!” 
She broke into her restless pacing 
again. 

“Aint you kiddin’, dearie?” her 
mother asked apologetically. But Pearl 
assured her truculently that she was 
not. She had found a respectable place 
near Pelham where she could earn an 
honest living and she meant to stick 
to it. All she had to do was to watch 
the cash register and occasionally 
serve drinks at the bar. It was a road- 
house, to be sure, but then the girl as- 
sured her mother that they never 
catered to the “rough-neck” element 
and they had a Vestal Virgin singing 
choir right on the premises. In short 
it was the right kind of place, run for 
the right kind of people. She had 
scarcely finished assuring her mother 
that her job suited, when Porter, still 


wearing Andrade’s_ blue blouse, 
abruptly bolted into the shop. 
Quickly tearing off the blouse, he 


slipped into the old black coat and vest 
which Mother Sharin handed him from 
under the counter. The crook was 
perspiring freely after a desperate run, 
but he had eluded the police, and he 
felt relatively safe now and grateful 
to the little girl in the studio who had 








































assisted him. Having gotten into the 
coat, he strode quickly to a huge safe 
which stood in one corner of the place 
and pulling open what appeared to be 
the door, he disappeared through a 
secret entrance in the wall. Mother 
Sharin picked up the blue blouse where 
Porter had flung it and looking it over 
gingerly, she was about to throw it 
away, when on second thought she con- 
cluded to hang it up in the expectation 
of a sale. Within the secret chamber, 
Porter was hurriedly putting on a dis- 
guise; and as he did so, he shouted out 
to the women in the shop that they had 
better be careful, for McKorkel was 
after him and likely to show up at any 
- moment. The detective was down on 
Porter, for the reason that the crook 
had neglected to give him the five hun- 
dred dollars McKorkel demanded after 
he had pulled off the successful Wal- 


dorf job. But that was all Porter had 


gotten—a paltry five hundred—half of 
which he had sent to McKorkel. He 
meant to trim the detective and get 
back that half he had already given up. 

“It’s getting to be a pretty tough 
business,” the girl said musingly. 

“It’s almost impossible for a decent 
crook to make an honest living,” Por- 
ter told her, as he still remained inside. 
“The graft is too great!” 

“You'll have to find some one else,” 
she said with finality. “I’ve got too 
good a thing to risk!” 

There was silence for a moment; 
then presently an aged Jew, bent, 
bearded, hoary, hollow-chested and 
coughing feebly, emerged from the se- 
cret chamber. It was Frank Porter, 
now transformed into Ike Damshinski. 

“Well, Frank,” Pearl went on, turn- 
ing away from him indifferently, “if 
you ever have a hunch to live on the 
level, come up to the Black Bull Tavern 
and I'll give you a job.” 

Porter laughed. He loved his profes- 
sion too well to think of abandoning it 

for work. He had just hit upon a new 
scheme for hotel jobs and he fell to ex- 
perimenting with a spray and a bottle 
of chloroform he had recently pur- 
chased. It was a capital contrivance for 
transom work, he told them. All he had 
to do was to pump the dope into the 
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room through the transom opening and ~ 
presently the victim would go to sleep. ~ 
As he stood explaining how he could 
carry any hotel-room job through to 
success, they heard a step close to the 
threshold. In an instant Porter leaped 
behind the counter, while Mother Shar- 
in went to the door and opened it cau- 
tiously. On the threshold, bouncing and 
apologizing, stood Donatelli, the opera 
singer. He pushed himself into the shop, 
bowing gravely. It was evident he was 
merely a customer, so Porter hurried 
to an inner room, leaving the Italian 
to the tender mercies of Mother Sharin. 

Struggling painfully to express him- 
self in comprehensible English, Dona- 
telli managed at length to impart to 
Mother Sharin the exact reason for his 
call. He wanted an old blue blouse to 
wear in the part of Rodolfo in “La 
Bohéme”— for which he had just been 
engaged to replace Ricardo Martin, in 
Boston. 

“You mean one like that?” she 
asked, taking Andrade’s blouse off the 
rack, where she had just placed it. 

“Oh, I am save’!” cried Donatelli 
ecstatically as he fingered the paint- 
stained rag. “How much?” he begged 
eagerly. 

“That is a very rare old blouse,” the 
other began astutely. “I ought to get 
a dol—” she went on. 

“Me give five—ten dollar!” inter- 
rupted the singer. 

“It is yours!” she cried, catching the 
infection of his enthusiasm and hurry- 
ing to the counter to wrap it up in a 
huge sheet of brown paper. Gratified 
and happy, Donatelli flung his arms 
about Mother Sharin’s neck, and kiss- 
ing her with a loud smack on both 
cheeks, he rushed away with Andrade’s 
blue blouse under his arm. 

As he bustled out of the shop, An- 
drade, bolting in, collided with the ten- 
or. and knocked the brown parcel out 
of his hands. Abjectly apologetic, the 
artist stooped and picked up the pack- 
age, handing it back to Donatelli. They 
bowed profoundly as they gallantly 
muttered mutual regrets and profuse 
thanks, Then Donatelli hurried away 
with the blue blouse tucked under his 
arm. 
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VI 


Andrade stepped into the shop and 
confronting Mother Sharin, explained 
his errand. He wanted his blue blouse 
and he reminded the woman, who eyed 
him keenly, that the fellow to whom 
Beatrice had. given the blouse had _as- 
sured her he would get her a slice of 
the moon if she needed it. 
“What a fuss to make about an old 
blouse,” she sneered disgustedly. “It 
was not worth fifty cents. Vat can I 
do? I have sold it.” 
“Sold it ?’ Andrade echoed, horrified. 
“To whom?” 
“To the man who just left—” 
“The package I knocked out of his 


~ hand—?” 


“Was the blouse,” she asserted. 

“I must catch him!” cried the artist, 
bolting out through the doorway and 
shrieking at the top of his voice: 
“Thief! Thief!” 

“Who’s that lunatic?” asked Porter 
coolly, as he stepped back into the 
shop at the sound of the commotion. 

“He came for the blouse you brought 
with you,” she explained, as Porter 
stood alertly watching the front door. 
“Well,” she went on, “I’d better go and 
find out where McKorkel lives, if you 
intend to do the job to-night.” With 
that, she pulled the safe open again and 
disappeared into the secret chamber. 
She had scarcely gone, leaving Porter 
alone in the shop, when Charley Burt 
bolted in feverishly, confronting him 
and apparently recognizing him at orice 
as Damshinski. He wanted a blue 
blouse. 

“Every crazy man who rushes in here 
asks for a blue blouse,” whined Porter 
with a rich Hebraic accent. 

“Was anybody here before me?” 
Burt groaned. 

“IT don’t know,” Porter said as he 
suddenly started to pull off Burt’s coat. 
“Look at yourself. Your clothes are 
filthy.” 

Little suspecting Porter’s real inten- 
tion, Burt allowed him to brush his 
coat, and the crook, as he did so, deftly 
removed the reporter’s fire-badge from 
the inner lining. At the same time he 
went through his pockets. As Burt 
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stood there, coatless, still demanding 
information concerning the blue blouse, — 
Andrade again bolted in breathlessly. 
They stood gesticulating, talking ineo- 
herently, when Porter, unnoticed by 
either in their excitement, dexterously 
rifled their pockets. They could get no 
satisfaction from him in regard to the 
blouse. All they could learn was that 
Mother Sharin had sold it to the man 
with whom Andrade had collided when 
he first came in. The question which 
now confronted them was a puzzling 
one. Who was the man with the Italian 
accent who had purchased the blouse? 

With the shrewdness of his kind, 
Porter began to suspect that there was 
something valuable in the pocket of 
that blouse, and he swiftly questioned 
Andrade, who would have innocently 
betrayed everything had not Burt, more 
used to the wily ways of the under- 
world, stemmed the flow of the artist’s 
confidences with a violent kick. 

“Gentlemen,” Porter finally said, now 
convinced that something of unusual 
value reposed in the recesses of that 
blue blouse, “you’re wrong not to put 
more confidence in me. I have some- 
thing in my possession that may enable 
you to trace the man who got the 
blouse.” 

“There’s a lottery ticket in the pocket 
of that blouse!” cried Andrade impul- 
sively. 

“Does the ticket win much?” asked 
Porter, smiling craftily. 

“A paltry thousand dollars—but a 
fortune for us!” ejaculated Burt, kick- 
ing Andrade again just as that gentle- ~ 
man was about to open his mouth 
again. “Now tell us what you know,” 
he went on, confronting Porter. 

“T don’t know anything—but this is 
what I’ve got,” the crook said, disclos- 
ing suddenly a handsome watch which | 
he had picked from Donatelli’s pocket 
a few seconds after he-had entered the 
place. “He pawned it with me,” he ex- 
plained. “The initials are studded in 
diamonds.” 

Together they examined the case. 
carefully. “F. D.” in brilliants was the 
only clue to the identity of the owner. 
But who could “F. D.” be? They 
racked their brains for some possible 
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- solution. Then Burt discovered a por- 
trait inside the case. On examination, 
to his keen delight, he decided it was 
a likeness of the King of Spain, Al- 
fonso XIII. 

“Let us consider to whom the King 
of Spain would have given a watch,” 
Porter said, dropping his Damshinski 
accent in the excitement of the inci- 
dent. 

“To an ambassador!” cried Burt, too 
excited himself to notice the change 
in Porter. 

“Why should an ambassador buy an 
old blouse?” he asked. “There is only 
one class of people who pay big prices 
for old clothes,” he reasoned. 

“Actors!” shouted Burt triumphant- 
ly. “Right you are!” 

“T’ve got it! Frank Daniels!” added 
Andrade hopefully. 

“But what about singers, gentle- 
men?” Porter said with a flash of in- 
tuition. “Haven’t most singers Italian 
accents ?” 

“A paper! A paper! My kingdom for 
a paper!” cried the reporter wildly. In 
a twinkling Porter had secured one and 
with feverish eagerness they glanced 
through the theatrical advertisements. 

“ * Aida’—Martin, Amato, Destinn—” 
Porter was reading. 

“That’s the man—Destinn!” cried 
Andrade suddenly. 

‘Destinn is a woman—you_ pin- 
head!” returned Burt. “Here it is! 
Martin replaced by Frederico Donatelli 
—to sing Rodolfo in Boston! That’s 
the man—Frederico Donatelli!” he 
cried gleefully. 

Andrade stood staring open-mouthed. 
Donatelli! That was Francesca’s tenor! 
He lived on 2nd Avenue in the Roversi 
Boarding-house. But he was leaving 
for Boston that very evening. Togeth- 
er Andrade and Burt bolted toward the 
‘door to hurry to Mother Roversi’s 
place, but they found the entrance 
guarded. Three detectives barred the 
way. Mother Sharin had come in to 
warn them. 


VII 


_ There was only one way out of the 
_ predicament for Porter and that was to 


direct suspicion toward the two other — 
men, who were now frantically rush- — 
ing from one door to another, trying 
to make their escape. The crook man- 
aged dexterously to slip a jimmy into 
Andrade’s pocket unnoticed, and the 
watch stolen from Donatelli he quietly 
dropped into a pocket of Burt. Having 
accomplished this much, he disappeared 
like a flash into the secret chamber to 
change his disguise. 

“Open in the name of the law!” Mc- 
Korkel was shouting outside the door, 
as he pounded on the glass panel with 
the butt of a revolver. Burt and An- 
drade still hunted desperately for a 
means of escape, when presently the 
glass panel was shattered into bits. 
Slipping his hand through the opening, 
McKorkel pulled the bolt of the door 
—which Mother Sharin had thought- 
fully shoved on returning. 

The detective burst in, followed by 
Flynn and Flaherty, his lieutenants. 

“Keep your eye on those two guys,” 
he commanded, pointing to Burt and 
Andrade—who huddled together, half- — 
terrified, at one end of the shop. 
“They’re a couple of desperate crooks!” 
he added. “Where’s Porter?” he de- 
manded, turning to face Burt. 

Unseen by the others, at that mo- 
ment Porter made his appearance from 
behind the door of the safe; disguised 
in a blonde wig and mustache. He 
started to mount a staircase which led 
to an upper room, when McKorkel 
stopped him. 

“We don’t know any such person,” 
Andrade was saying as the detective 
pulled Porter into the center of the 
room. 

“We really don’t,” Porter added with 
a changed voice, now fresh and highly- 
pitched. 

“You are all under arrest!” ordered 
McKorkel as he requested one of his 
men to search the premises and espe- 
cially to look for the secret passage 
which led into the next house. As he 
spoke, Tom Ryan, the officer on the 
beat, abruptly entered through the se- 
cret passage behind the safe, assuring 
McKorkel that no one had gotten by 
him that way. 

Burt and Andrade began to realize 
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that they were involved in a serious 
predicament and both started to pro- 
test their innocence, waving. their arms, 
and talking together until their com- 
bined protestations became a mere 
chaos of incoherent sputtering. 

“My name is Andrade— I’m a sculp- 
tor—Ramon Andrade!” the artist fi- 
nally shouted. 

“Now I’ve got you!” sneered the de- 
tective. “I happen to know the fellow 
you mention, and I hold you !”—believ- 
ing he had cornered the man who had 
represented himself to be Andrade— 
who in fact was no other than Porter. 

“I vouch for him!” cried Burt 
fiercely. 

“Then I’ll hold you, too!” 

“Me? My name is Charley Burt— 
I’m a reporter on the Evening Blade!’ 

“Who are you?” asked Porter with 

a fine assumption of surprise and in- 
dignation. “The gall of that fellow!” 
he added, turning to the bewildered 
McKorkel. “He’s a crook. My name is 
Charley Burt. He’s trying to palm him- 
self off for me! Can you beat that for 
nerve?” And he pulled out Burt’s wal- 
let from his own pocket, displayed the 
fire-badge before the astonished gaze 
of Burt himself, and then showed a 
card from a Masonic Lodge for dues 
paid: “You see,” he added casually, 
“as a reporter I was on their tracks, 
too. I really beat you by ten minutes!” 
He turned away with a nonchalant 
laugh as Burt, completely dumfounded 
by the quick turn of events, stood open- 
mouthed. 
‘Them is all right,” McKorkel said 
as he returned the badge and the cards 
to Porter, while Flaherty and his work- 
ing partner threw themselves on the 
other two men and hustled them vio- 
lently into another room to search 
them. “Which one is Porter?” the chief 
asked. 

“I think it’s the fellow who said he 
is an artist,” Porter replied with a sub- 
dued chuckle of amusement as one of 
the searchers returned to make a re- 
port. He handed his chief the jimmy, 
the chloroform outfit, and Donatelli’s 
watch. The chief was confident now 
that he had trapped the man he had 
long been looking for. He placed two 






plain-clothes men to guard the secret 
passage into the next house and he 
orderd Flaherty to go and clear the 
sidewalk of the rapidly increasing 
crowd that had assembled outside. 

“This feller’s all right,” he said with 
a jerk of his thumb toward Porter, as 
Flaherty nodded and went to take up 
a position on the sidewalk. 

“Thanks,” Porter murmured grate- 
fully. “I’m in a great rush to get to 
the office,” he hurried on to explain. 
“In half an hour we'll have an extra 
out. And by the way, have you a-pic- 
ture handy?” he asked diplomatically. 

“Picture for what?” roared McKor- 
kel truculently. 

“Why for my article on the capture 
of the criminals,” Porter eagerly ex- 
plained. “Headlines in red ink that 
big,” he indicated impressively. “Your 
picture ‘long side of theirs,” he added, 
with a wave of his hand toward the 
two unfortunates being held in the in- 
ner room. 

McKorkel had turned his head to 
contemplate the door behind which 
they waited, when the crook lifted a 
cigar from the chief’s vest pocket. 

“Have a cigar?” Porter murmured 
politely as the chief suddenly turned 
and almost caught him in the act. 

“No, thanks,” murmured McKorkel 
sweetly. “Have one of mine.” And he 
pulled another out of his pocket, of- 
fering it to Porter. The crook accepted 
it, shook hands cordially with the de- 
tective and hurried out the front door. 

“Some guy, that!” McKorkel mut- 
tered pleasantly to himself as he 
watched the retreating figure of the 
pseudo-reporter. 


Vill 


Andrade and Burt were still kicking 
their heels in captivity in the little room 
off the shop, when Lorimer Walsh 
bustled in importantly in quest of the 
blue blouse. As he observed a detach- 
ment of police scattered all over the 
premises, his face took on a look of 
pained uncertainty and bewilderment. 
McKorkel confronted him and flashed 
a revolver in his face. 
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“T guess ‘a one of the gang, 
he snarled. 

“What gang?” sputtered Walsh, in- 
stinctively throwing up his hands at 
sight of the weapon under his nose. 

“The Frank Porters!” 

“Never heard the name 


hd 
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“T guess I’ll take you to the station 
with the rest of them,” the detective 
growled surlily. 

“Station?” echoed Walsh wildly. “I 
beg your pardon, sir—I’m a respectable 
man !” 


“That’s what they all say!” roared 
the other. “What are you doing here?” 
he demanded, still holding the weapon 
threateningly. 

“IT am looking for a blouse—a 
blouse,” he stammered fearfully, “that 
I wear when performing operations. It 
was stolen from me— it contains valu- 
able papers—that are valuable to me.” 

McKorkel wanted to see his creden- 
tials and Walsh drew out from an in- 

-mer pocket a card, some letters and a 
heap of unpaid bills which he handed 
eagerly to the detective. The latter 
looked them over carefully, and decid- 
ing that Walsh was innocent of any 
wrong-doing, returned them. 

“You are just in time,” he said. “We 
have a couple of crooks here—one of 
them asked to have you sent for. Where 
do you live?” 

“The Washington Studio—Washing- 
ton Square,” faltered the doctor as a 
vision of various comrades who had 
eluded paying their rent flashed across 
his brain. To call them crooks, however, 
he felt to be a trifle unjust. 

“Know an artist by name of Andrade 
living there?” the detective asked 
meaningly. Walsh nodded in the affirm- 
ative and going to the door of the in- 
mer room, McKorkel called brusquely 
to the two half-frightened men within. 
Andrade came in first and on seeing 

Walsh, rushed to him with an exclama- 
tion of relief and delight, shouting out 
to Burt to follow. The latter hurried in 
eagerly, more pleased to see Walsh 


than he ever had been before in his ~ 


life. 
» “We are now on the track of the 
blouse,” he laughed. 


“The crook who runs this shop sold it 
to a tenor by the name of Frederic 
Donatelli. He lives with Francesca’s 
mother at Number 2, Second Avenue!” 

“He leaves for Boston to-night,”. 
Burt went on feverishly. 

“We must get to him before he 
leaves,” shouted Andrade. 

“Now, tell this man who we are— 
quick” went on Burt. 

McKorkel eyed the scene coolly. 
Little bluffs of this sort were too com- 
mon to be taken seriously. He was con- 
vinced they were acting a scene, and he 
had made up his mind that if Walsh 
admitted knowing them he would hold 
the doctor also. He confronted Walsh 
menacingly. 

“Do you know these fellows?’ he 
demanded. Walsh gave him a startled 
look; then he turned away silently. It 
occurred to him that if his friends were 
detained indefinitely it would leave the 
field clear to him and he could run 
down the blouse and the lottery ticket 
without molestation or rivalry. They 
had admitted it was in the possession 
of Donatelli and if he secured it be- 
fore Burt managed to reach the board- 
ing-house, Walsh knew he could force 
Andrade to keep his promise and give 
him a full half-share. “Now make up 
your mind,” the detective went on. “Do 
you know them or don’t you?” 

“I have not the slightest idea who 
they are,” Walsh said as he turned and 
looked steadily at Andrade, then at 
Burt. “I have never seen them before. 
Oh, on second thought—yes! I think 
I have_seen that fellow—” He paused, 
looking keenly at Andrade. “Why, 
certainly, he’s the fellow who ran into 
my friend Andrade’s studio this morn- 


-ing. He wore a red pajama jacket.” 


“IT knew it!” shouted the detective. 
“That’s Porter!” 

Walsh made for the door to get away 
as soon as possible, but McKorkel 
grabbed him by the coat, detaining him. 
He wanted him to hang around until 
he got this business straightened out. 

“But I must go—I want to go!” in- 
sisted the doctor, as the detective un- 
consciously let go his hold. “I want to 
nail that tenor before he leaves town, 


“Yes,” added Andrade buoyantly. so I can get hold of my blouse!” 












. 
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. “Nour contemptible, unecripalous, 
scoundrel!” . agrowled “Andrade:.as. he 
swing out.a foot.tokick Walsh. The 
latter was.too quick for .him, however, 
and .dodging: .behind «.McKorkel, .he 
saved .himself—only .to: allow :the..de- 
tective..to get: the full. force -of:.An-: 
drade’s attack. In ithe snélée. which fol- 
lowed, Walsh made good -his.-escape, 
while. McKorkel. seized Tikdllanda bythe 
collar,..as che .ordered lynn to. hold 
Burt. , 

Having gotten.past the.sentry, ‘Walsh 
climbed.up .on.a -packing-box...outside 
and .poking his head through .the.tran- 
som, burst. into :a yguffaw af: laughter 
as -he observed .the :hapeless: predica- 
ment of. his.two:comrades. 


IX 


Donatelli: hurried home. at-once.after. 
his lucky purchase..at Ike..Damshinski’s 
shop,:.more ;than delighted with his 
treasure .of:.a blouse. It .was: the ‘final 
touch he.needed for..aperfect Radolfo. 
and.he was. im.care.spirits:as.he entered 
his :sitting-room: at .Mother -Roversi’s. 
The .toom :was in .amazing: disorder. 
Steamer .trunks and..boxes -half packed 
steod about. .evenywhere.: The .taurel 
wreaths,’ trophies of .cecent sconquest, 
hung. wilted on.:the :walls.. Amidst. the 
débris; Francesca: sat..calmly: at :the.:pi< 
ano, singing the walse.refrain'from “‘La 
Bohéme,” ‘flinging -her whole soul dnto. 
the .music: and .keepiag” industriously 
off-key .all .the .way.. Donatelli. paused 

on the threshold, :the *-brown.. -paper 
sealer still .under .his .arm,.and -gave 
full. vent to this. enthusiasm. 


“Do. youxthink J’m making any prog- 


ness?” Francesca paused to.ask. 

“You .sing Melba, into da eock-hat 

in».two .years,”. he told: .her. tactfully, 
‘chia he remembered that 'Francesca’s. 
lessons were paid for with board and 
lodging. The girl could hear her mother 
calling her to take.the singer’s order 
for dinner and when he had enumer- 
ated the..choicest .viands that: the.honse 
could .produce, ‘she .left.him alone to 
continue:.his. packing. 

‘Donatelii.tessed the.blouse.on the tax 
ble, still snugly concealed..in .its brown 


paper .wrapping. He had. scarcely -be- 
gun to pack when the-expressman.called 
for ‘his trunks. The fellow. rushed in, 
brusque and determined, and taking 
off.a blue denim-blouse-he wore, he laid 
it on top of the dargest trunk and was 
about to Jift the .cumberseme thing to 
his. shoulders when. the singer stopped 
him. The big trunk must not go yet. It 
was scarcely half packed. The express- 
man turned wearily to a steamer trunk, 
and -lifting it -he -hurried -out, leaving — 
his..blouse where he. had placed it. 

When Francesca Jearned that the 
large trunk was ot yet ready, and 
knowing that Donatelli had to catch an 
early evening ‘train, she came back ‘to 
assist him. Presently wigs, beards and © 
costumes -were flying everywhere. The 
singer ‘untied the brown paper parcel 
and smoothing -out his wonderful .Ro- 
dalfo blouse ‘left.it on the center table 
for Francesca to :pack. Coats, hats, 
shoes .and .neckties were -still .beimg 
tossed about .when finally Francesca, 
observing.a'blue/blouse reposing on top 
of .a.trunk..and believing it :to be ithe 

of Donatelli, rolled it up. and 
tossed it: into .the open steamer trunk 
at -her feet. 

Donatelli had retired to his bed-room 
to change -his.clothes when the -express- 
man came ‘back .to get his ‘blouse. Not 
finding it .on .the big trunk where he 
had left it, he looked .around the room, 
espied svhat looked Jike his own blouse 
lying .on ‘the .center table, and picking 
it up, hurried out again with the.ad- 


monition that. he avould. return in«ten 


minutes for. the remainder .of the bag- = 


ge. 
oe Gan T_.help you pack anything-else?” 
Francesca :called..out:.as: Donatelli stood. 
in his room.and sang snatches of “La 
Bohéme” with ‘spirit and skill. He.was 
in.excellent .humor ; he thanked Fran- . 
cesca a “thowsand. times. There was - 
nothing: more.to.-be :done.. He 
her,: however, to. inform der mother 
that he »was-not-at home to visitors.. He 
wanted .to catch .a few .moments sleep 
before he:jumped into. Ais cab.and went. 
to make his train. He had scarcely ty giv. 
en Ahis.orders when there-.was.a violent 
knock ~at the »door. 

‘Whom:.do you want to.see?” Fran- 
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cesca asked, opening the door an inch 
or two. Frank Porter stood there, bow- 
ing and scraping in his most gallant 


eT would. lik k to S 
“I would like to speak to Signor 
Donatelli,” Porter said. 

“He is not at home,” Francesca re- 
plied, just as the singer burst into a 
florid aria. 

“I mean, he is asleep!” she whis- 

pered. 
“Singing in his sleep?” Porter asked 
as he shoved his way into the room. 
The girl fled in dismay as the angry 
tenor confronted him. 

Porter was suave enough. He was 
still representing himself to be a re- 
‘porter on the evening Blade as his eye 
roamed around the room looking for 
the blue blouse. He had realized from 
what scanty admissions Andrade and 
Burt had made that something of great 
- value reposed in the pockets of that 
elusive blouse, and he had meant to be 
the first to get his clutches on it. 

“You impertinente! You bandito! Va 
via! Va via!’ the singer shouted, point- 
ing dramatically to the door. Charley 
Burt had recently criticized Donatelli’s 
rendition of an operatic rdle with none 
too flattering comment, and the singer 
had been waiting for just this oppor- 
tunity to tell the critic what he thought 
of him. “You da fellow data say, I have 
no voce—me canna sing—me fat—me 
‘old—” the singer gasped, words fail- 
ing him. “You fresh loaf’!” he bel- 
lowed. 

‘Don’t get so angry or you'll bust 
- your vocal cords,” Porter warned him 
soothingly. 

“Dat no voce?’ he shouted as he 
broke into the “Di Quella Pira”’ from 
“Ti Trovatore,” singing in stentorian 
tones. 

“Great, great!” applauded Porter. 
“That was high K, wasn’t it?” 

“You stupido! Data was da high C, 
and you writta me no voce,” he laughed, 
now restored to good-humor and stoop- 


ing down to rearrange the blue blouse 
~ in the steamer trunk where Francesca - 


had tossed it. 

“Where did you get that blouse?” 
suddenly shouted Porter, trying to seize 
it out of Donatelli’s hand. But the sing- 


nes me 
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er was too alert for him. With a 


scowl of anger, he seized Porter by the ~~ 


nape of the neck and literally threw 
him out of the room. It was the only 
revenge Donatelli wished, in view of 
the candor of those press notices, and 
he felt greatly relieved, breaking again 
into song and running several scales 
easily and impressively. 

There was still some packing to be 
done and he remembered that the ex- 
pressman would be there in a few min- 
utes. He removed various costumes 
from the small trunk and placed them 
in the large one. He found his trou- 
sers for Rodolfo still lying on a couch 
and as he picked them up to place 
them in the small trunk along with the 
blouse, again he took up the refrain 
from “La Bohéme;” then closing and 
locking his trunks, he took the score 
of the opera, tossed himself full length 
on the sofa to look over his part and 
in a moment fell sound asleep. 

In the meantime, Porter had lin- 
gered in the hallway outside the sing- 
er’s room and when a good opportuni- 
ty had presented itself he had inserted 
his chloroform spray into the keyhole 
and had kept sending a slight, imper- 
ceptible shower across the room. When 
the singing had finally ceased and he 
had heard the score fall to the floor, 
the crook opened the door slightly and 
looked in. The singer lay there, already 
in deep sleep, overcome by the thin 
stream of chloroform which had 
reached him. Tip-toeing to his victim, 
Porter saturated a handkerchief with 
the drug and placed it over the singer’s 
nostrils. In a moment Porter himself 
began to feel drowsy and faint; and 
realizing that the fumes of the drug 
were Over-powering him, he stumbled 
to a window and threw it open, stand- 
ing there drawing cool draughts of the 
outside air into his lungs. 


xX 


It must have been several minutes be- 
fore Porter felt himself again. Then he 
heard a knock at the farther door and 
leaped nimbly into the bathroom to 
conceal himself, 
















5 _ Donatelli! Signor Donatel- 
li!’ Francesca was calling outside the 
door as she pounded on the panel. Lori- 
mer Walsh stood behind her, urging 
her to renewed efforts. The blue blouse 
he sought was behind that door, and al- 
most any moment he expected to see 
Andrade and Burt burst into the 
boarding-house on the same errand. 
Francesca insisted the singer was asleep 
and must not be disturbed. But the dis- 
tinct odor of chloroform had come to 
Walsh’s nostrils and he, in turn, in- 
sisted on opening the door. Having 
done so, they entered the room and a 
strong whiff of the drug made them 
both stagger back. In a moment Walsh 
had discovered Donatelli stretched on a 
sofa with a saturated handkerchief over 
his nostrils. 

“Is he dead?” shrieked the girl as 
Walsh went to him and pulled the hand- 
kerchief away. The doctor listened to 
the singer’s heart; then he sent Fran- 
cesca scurrying for spirits of ammonia. 
_ He rubbed Donatelli’s hands and arms, 

speaking his name repeatedly.; finally 
the Italian sighed and sat bolt upright. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“T am the doctor! You need a bath,” 
Walsh cried as he rushed to the bath- 
room and turned on the hot water. 

_ . “We'll put you into a hot bath and 
' . you'll be over this in a jiffy!” he added 
as he led the singer to an open window. 
The steam from the hot-water was ris- 
ing in great fumes that filled the bath- 
room and poured.out into the larger 
apartment. When he had turned on the 
faucet, he had failed to notice, in his 
excitement, the man curled up in the 
,bottom of the tub—for it was there that 
Porter had taken refuge when he heard 
Walsh enter the sitting-room. As the 
water grew hotter and hotter, Porter 
leaped up and made frantic efforts to 
get out of the boiling bath. Luckily a 
calico curtain stretched across the door- 
way still concealed him from view and 
he finally emerged from the hot-box, 
his face lobster-red; he darted to con- 
cealment in a clothes-closet at that pro- 
pitious moment when Walsh had led 
Donatelli to the open window. 

“Has anybody been here?” the doc- 
tor asked anxiously. 
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“Si—newspaper man—me no know — 
da name,” the singer muttered weakly. 

“Did he come for a blue blouse?” 
demanded Walsh suspiciously. “Did he 
ask you anything about a blue blouse?” 
he repeated fearfully, lest the newspa- 
oe man might have been Burt after 
all. 

“Me buya da blue blouse for Rodol- 
fo,’ Donatelli tried to explain as he 





broke: into song again, though his voice 


utterly failed him after the first few 
measures. “Oh, Dio mio—no voce—- 
alla gone—woce perduta—me perduta— 
me canna go to Bostone!” he groaned 
miserably, 

“Yes—you can go to Boston,” Walsh 
cried, running to turn off the flow of 
hot water in the bath-room. “But you - 
must calm yourself—keep quiet. In a 
couple of hours you'll be over this. So 
the blouse is here!” © 

“Si—si—me paya da ten dollars for 
da blue blouse.” 

“That blue blouse belongs to me!” 

Donatelli rose in all his dignity, now 
sufficiently restored by the cool fresh 
air to be able to walk without assistance. 
He strode to the trunk in which he had: 
locked the expressman’s blouse and sat 
upon it defiantly. 

“No—no per Bacco!” he warned. 

“Yes, yes—tobacco!” insisted Walsh. 
“That blue blouse was stolen from me!” 

Donatelli was shocked. He was will- 
ing to unlock his trunk and show him 
the blouse. It was only a paint-daubed 
blue rag after all, and not such a blouse 
as a doctor would wear. -The singer 
arose and felt in his pockets for his 
keys, when again a fit of dizziness over- 
took him and dropping the keys to the 
floor, he swayed, about to fall. Walsh 
caught him in time and led him back 
to the sofa. 

“Me so sick!” he groaned miserably: 

“That'll pass, but don’t excite your- 
self or you are liable to have hallucina- _ 
tions,” the doctor warned. “I had a pa- 
tient once who saw himself doing the 
queerest things. Do you understand?” 

“Si—si—me see myself?” Donatelli 
asked, pointing to himself impressive- 
ly in spite of his feebleness. 

“Don’t worry about it; it’s only the 
after effect of the chloroform. It hits 
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people different ways. You might see 
Waving palms—and rippling brooks. 
You might see a vision of a beautiful 
lady smiling at you like the sirens— 
en egg 

“I lika dat better—give me more,” 
the singer urged. 

“But you’ve had all-the chloroform 
that’s good for you,” Walsh reminded 
him. “Now close your eyes and try to 
rest. Francesca will stay with you.” 

She had returned with the spirits of 
ammonia and stood awaiting her orders. 
Hurriedly he told her what to do—two 
teaspoonfuls in a glass of water—then 
he would return to give the victim a 
hot bath. But he was on the track of 
the blue blouse! That concerned and in- 
terested him more than Donatelli’s con- 
dition. He must go and notify the police 
of what had happened, and he promised 
to be back in a minute. 

“But Lorry!” she cried, following 
him pleadingly to the door. If he suc- 
ceeded in recovering that lottery ticket 
she believed he might star her. “Oh, 
I’m mad about you!” she called after 
him. 

“Francesca!” came the weak voice 
of Donatelli. “Holda da hand!” he 
begged. 

“You’re not too sick for that!” she 
said impatiently as she stepped to him 
again and took up his hand limply. 

Presently the blast of a motor horn 
was heard as a machine came to a full 
stop before the house. She danced to 
the window gaily. Below, a voice was 
calling her te come on down and ride 
out Pelham way. No urging was nec- 
essary. She danced gaily back across 
the room and in a moment had gone, 
Waving a tantalizing good-by to the 
man stretched feebly on the sofa. 


When all was still Porter slowly . 


opened the closet door and looked cau- 
tiously out. He had managed to change 
his clothes while concealed there, hav- 
ing donned a suit belonging to Donatel- 
li. He had rumpled his hair and twisted 
his mustache in imitation of the sing- 
er and as he abruptly emerged he might 
have been taken for Donatelli’s double, 
so striking was the likeness. The sound 
of some one entering the room attract- 
ed the attention of the other and he sat 
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up, staring at the apparition of himself 
with wide-open eyes. Taken by surprise 
himself, Porter stood riveted to the 
spot. Then, as Donatelli rubbed his - 
eyes to make sure he was not dream- 
ing, the crook. quickly stepped to the 
head of the sofa and took a position 
where he could not be seen. The ill 
man, finding the apparition gone, leaned 
back and closed his eyes. Still with 
his eyes upon him, Porter tip-toed cau- 
tiously to the trunk where the express; 
man’s blouse was concealed, and pick- 
ing up the keys where Donatelli had 
dropped them, he found the right one 
and inserted it into the lock. 

The sound again attracted the atten- 
tion of the singer, who sat up and on 
seeing .Porter, emitted a loud scream. 
There, striding about the room, was 
the ghost of himself. 

“Per Bacco, me gotta again—Cielo!” 
he cried, waving his arms frantically 
as he strove to drive the apparition 
away. As Porter stood imitating the 
frantic man’s gestures, the latter 
dropped back again, burying his face 
in his hands, Presently he opened his 
eyes, staring about the room; finding 
the thing which tormented him had 
vanished, he arose and went to the 
piano, He struck the note A. Porter’s 
head bobbed up from behind the in- 
strument and the crook sang the scale. 
With bulging eyes riveted on his dou- 
ble, Donatelli stood in horror. He 
clapped his hands over his ears as the 
ungodly sounds emanated from the 
throat of the other, and clutching his 
own throat with a scream of angyish, 
he fled from the room. ; 

Thus left in complete possession of 
the apartment, Porter hurriedly leaped 
to the trunk, removed the blue blouse 
concealed there, and slamming down 
the lid, had just time enough to return 
to concealment behind the piano when 
Donatelli returned to the room with 
Walsh trailing at his heels. Both were 
talking and gesticulating frantically. 


XI 


Walsh took a swift survey of the 
room. He noted the bunch of keys 
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hanging still in the lock of the trunk, 


r and as Donatelli jabbered incessantly 


of apparitions, the doctor made a men- 
tal resolve to examine the contents of 
that box as soon as possible. Gently 
urging thd singer to go to bed, ‘he 
pushed him into his bed-room and hav- 
ing sticceeded in getting rid of him, he 
was about to make an examination of 
the trunk when to his consternation 
Burt bounded gleefully into the room. 

“Charley!” muttered. the bewildered 
Walsh. “How did you get out of jail?” 

“You poor simp!” Burt laughed 
“Ask a police reporter how he got out 
of jail!” 

“Where’s Ramon ?” 

“T don’t know! I hope he’s still in 
jail. What do I care about Ramon?” 
he snorted, loking keenly about the 
room in the expectation of finding the 
blue blouse. 

“What do I care about Ramon!” 
Walsh echoed. “Oh shame!” 

“Don’t you talk!” growled the other. 
“Of all the dirty tricks! If I were a 
dog I wouldn’t take a piece of sausage 
from you!” 

“If you were a dog, I wouldn’t give it 
to you!” retorted Walsh hotly. “Ramon, 
my dear boy!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
as he turned to behold Andrade stand- 
ing on the threshold, looking them both 
over with a glance of consummate con- 
tempt. 

“Don’t ‘dear boy’ me!” Ramon 
growled. “I wouldn’t have believed it 
had I not heard with my own ears!” 

“Dottore!” called Donatelli, emerg- 
ing again anxiously. “Who you speak 
to?” 

“These gentlemen are from police 
headquarters,” Walsh replied. quickly, 
shoving him back into his bed-room. 
“Go. back to bed—keep quiet—try to 
sleep!” he admonished, as the singer 
disappeared. 

“Where’s the blouse?” 
Andrade fiercely. 

“Do I get half if I get it for you?” 
shouted Walsh. 

Again the voice of Donatelli was 
heard peevishly calling for the doctor. 
As he entered the room again, Porter 
raised his head above the piano long 
enough for the singer to catch a 


demanded 
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glimpse of him. With a scream of hor- 
ror Donatelli pointed into vacant space; 
the others could see nothing. 

Walsh decided to put an end to this 
restless perambulation. Saturating a 
handkerchief from the chloroform bot- 
tle which Porter had left on the table, 
he held the rag under the singer’s nose, 
then shoved him back into his bed- 
room, pushing him until he had landed 
him on his bed. 

“Will you swear you'll give me 
half?” he demanded, returning to face 
the others, wiping great beads of per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” shouted Andrade 
angrily. 

“Don’t forget, Ramon, you promised 
me half,” stormed Burt in desperation. 

“T hope you'll treat me to a package 
of cigarettes after you’ve cashed my 
ticket!’ growled Andrade sullenly. “But 
where is it?” he begged. 

“In that trunk!” Walsh asserted, 
pointing to the steamer trunk from 
which Porter had just extracted the 
expressman’s blouse. “But it’s locked,” 
he added as he deftly pulled out the 
bunch of keys and dropped them into 
his own pocket. 

There ensued a heated wrangle be- 
tween the three about the best method 
of opening the trunk. Each was for 
sending the other two for a locksmith 
while he remained alone sitting there to 
guard the precious receptacle. Each 
mistrusted the ther to such an extent 
that he would not budge out of sight - 
of the trunk. In the meantime, Porter 
was industriously searching through 
the pockets of the blue blouse, and 
finding nothing of value in its various 
pockets, he flung the thing upon the 
piano with a gesture of despair. Then, 
unseen by the others, he bolted out of 
the room. See 

The wrangle between the three . 
friends still continued, when all at once 
Walsh caught sight of the blue blouse 
which Porter had flung upon the piano. 
He: made a dash for it, and running 
his fingers through the pockets finally 
pulled out a piece of paper. 

“Here is your blouse! And here is 
your ticket!” he shouted, triumphantly . 
holding the paper above his head. He 
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handed: it to Andrade, who took it 


tremblingly, unfolding it with shaking. 


fingers. 

“What’s this?” he cried, staring from 
one to the other. “Get two trunks from 
Donatelli,” he read, ‘and take to Grand 
Central Station. Get brass bed from 
Beekman, 104 East llth Street—” 

“That doesn’t look like a lottery tick- 
et,” interrupted Burt. 

“Here’s a badge,” exclaimed Walsh, 
turning another pocket inside out. “‘Li- 
cense Express No. 740,” he read, look- 
ing at the tag. 

“That isn’t my blouse!” groaned An- 
drade in great distress. Walsh dropped 
it to the floor with listless fingers and 
2 look of immeasurable weariness. No 
such luck could happen to anyone else— 
that he knew. He was always the vic- 
tim. It was evident to all three that 
the blue blouse they had run down be- 
longed to an expressman who had been 
there to get trunks and who had taken 
Andrade’s blue blouse by mistake. 

“Great Scott!” groaned Andrade as 
he fully realized the situation. Express 
license No. 740 was wearing his blouse! 
He paced the floor in an agony of ap- 
prehension. 

“We must find that expressman!” 
cried Burt. ; 

“Yes, we must!” agreed Walsh. 

“Fit go to Beekman, at 104 East 
1tth—” asserted Burt. 

-  “J'll go to the Grand Central Station 
and lay for him there!” cried Andrade. 
“And you, Lorry, you go to all the 

tobacco shops in the neighborhood and 

if you don’t find him there—you wait 
for him at the Pennsylvania Station,” 

Burt planned glibly. 

“Of course—I get the hardest job!” 
growled Walsh, and as they moved 


gradually toward the door, all three. 


fell into bitter, violent denunciation of 
each other. “By Jove!” the doctor final- 
ly exclaimed, stopping short as a crafty 
idea came to him. “One of us ought 
to. stay here. The expressman might 
come back here for his blouse!” 

“AN right} F'll stay here!” cried Burt, 
flinging himself down on the trunk. 

“No, you wont! I’m going to stay 
here!” said Walsh, determinedly flmg- 
ing himself on the sofa. 


“To end the argument, I’ll stay — 


here!” cried Andrade, flinging himself 
into a chair. 

“And if you got hold of the blouse, 
we'd both get left!’ snapped Walsh 
defiantly. ; 

“For once in his life—Lorimer’s 
right!” chimed in Burt. 

“Oh, to the devil with the blouse! 
We'll all stay here!” cried Andrade, 
rolling a cigarette and settling back to 
enjoy himself. There. was a knock on 
the door presently and all three sat bolt 
upright, staring. All three . gasped 
with astonishment as little Beatrice 
walked in. 

XII 

Beatrice had come to make her final 
arrangements with Donatelli before he 
left for Boston. He had engaged her as 
accompanist and a few little details of 
their work together had yet to be talked 
over. Moreover she had come at this 
time mainly on account of Andrade’s 
blouse, which she knew was. there. 
Driven to despair by the thought that 
she had been solely responsible for the 
disappearance of the lottery ticket, she 
had gone to Ike Damshinski’s shop her- 
self and had learned from Mother 
Sharin that the blouse was positively 
in Donatelli’s possession. 

“Tt was here,’ Andrade told her. 

“And the Lord only knows where it 
is now!” put in Burt. Then a brilliant 
idea struck him. He suggested that 
Beatrice could remain and wait for the 
expressman and they could proceed to 
their various destinations. The proposi- 
tion seemed agreeable to all three. 
There was not a murmur of dissent 
and Walsh and Burt hurried out at 
once on their respective missions. 

“Thank you so much, littke Beatrice,” 
the artist murmured, lingering behind 
a moment to kiss her hand. “If I can 
only get that ticket—” 

“Ym going to find out where it is,” 
she interrupted, “and I’m going to get 
it back by hook or by. crook!” 

“Little Beatrice!” he cried in an ec- 
stasy of gratitude as he suddenly seized 
her. in his arms and kissed her. 

“What do you think of that!” shout- 
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~ ed Walsh, returning to find out what 
it was that detained Andrade. “Char- 
ley and I running our feet off to get 
your darned blouse, and here you are 
spooning! Come along!” And he 
pushed Ramon forcibly out. They had 
no sooner left the room when the ex- 
pressman was heard entering the house. 

“Here he is! He’s got it on!” shouted 
Andrade, at once, leaping back into the 
room, while Burt followed on the heels 
of the returning expressman. Beatrice 
clapped her hands in sheer delight. To 
be sure! He had the blue blouse on his 
back! What a lucky turn of events! 
She and Andrade could now plan for 
their wedding. For within the recesses 
of that blouse lay their whole fortune 
—their whole future! 

“What’s the matter? Are you all 
bug-house?” the expressman shouted 
as the three men danced fantastically 
around him. 

“We want that blouse!” they were 
shouting in unison, as they waved their 
arms madly above their heads. 

“Oh, you do, do you!” the express- 
man retorted, as he pulled it off and 
stepped on it. “Well, come and get it!” 
he shouted defiantly as he rolled up 
his sleeves preparatory for a fight. 

“All right, we will!” they cried to- 
gether as they pulled off their own 
coats, glaring fiercely at the belliger- 
ent driver. 

“What, only three of you?’ he 
snarled ironically. 

“Madre di dio—you are all crazy!” 
cried Donatelli, emerging from his bed- 
rodm. 

“My good man,” Beatrice began, pa- 
cifically going to the expressman and 
“handing him the blouse which he had 
left behind, “you took the wrong blouse 
by mistake. This is yours!” 

“Then whose is this?” he asked 
quietly and respectfully as he accepted 
his own blouse from her. 

_ “Data is mine!” shouted Donatelli, 
rushing to the expressman and snatch- 
ing Andrade’s blouse out of his hands. 
“Police! Police!” he cried, retreating 
again toward his bedroom and slam- 
ming the door as he disappeared. Bea- 
trice followed and stood before the door 
as the three men in quest of the blouse 


made a dash to follow the singer. She 
put up her hands protestingly, warn- 
ing them off. 

“For heaven’s sake, are you all 
mad?” she cried. “Are you out of your 
senses ?” 

Her three comrades shrank away 
from the steady look in her eyes and 
hung their heads shame-facedly. 
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The expressman pulled on his own 
blouse and with a grunt of contempt 
picked up the trunk he had called to 
get. Swinging it to his shoulder, he 
strode out, leaving the trio to fight it 
out the best they might against Dona- 
telli and the little woman who felt it her 
duty to defend him against possible 
physical violence. Beatrice had already 
evolved a little scheme which she knew 
she could carry to success if they with- 
drew and left the field wholly to her. - 
She promised she would coax Donatelli 
to give up the blouse and when she se- 
cured the coveted garment she would 
toss it out of the window to her three 
friends—whom she instructed to sta- 
tion themselves below. 

“Now you're talking,” Walsh ob- 
served, pleased with the idea. “But you 
make good with the blouse out the win- 
dow in five minutes, or we'll come back 
and tear that gink into shredded 
wheat!” 

They pulled on their coats and arm 
in arm strode out together, while 
Beatrice stood smiling softly to herself. 
Poor Donatelli! He was like a child, 
if one only knew how to manage him. 
She could hear him cautiously calling 
her as he stood inside his bedroom 
door, begging to know if it were quite 
safe to emerge. Assured that it was all 
right, that there was nothing further to 
fear from the Americans, he strode im- 
pressively into the room with the cov- 
eted blue blouse on his back. 

“Do you wish to go over some of 
your music?” she asked tactfully, in 
the expectation that he would remove 


the blouse and place it where she could | 4 


lay her hands on. it. But Donatelli pro- 
tested. She must excuse him now. It 
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was quite impossible for him to sing. 
He believed he had lost his voice, but 
he was going to Boston anyway to find 
out. He led her firmly but kindly to- 
ward the door and bade her good-by. 

But Beatrice was not to be put out 
before she accomplished her mission. 
A shrill whistle below. the windows 
warned her that her frieinds were 
waiting. 

“Are you all packed up?” she asked 
desperately, as she followed him back 
into the room. 

“All but dis,” he assured her as he 
touched the biue blouse with the tips 
of his fingers. 

‘“Take it off!” she half-commanded, 
as again she heard that sharp whistle 
on the sidewalk calling her to action. 
“Tl put it into ‘your trunk while you 
dress!” 

“Oh no,” he’ protested craftily. “Me 
putta ‘in de little bag.” 

“T have an awful favor to ask of 
“you,” she persisted, following him 
around the’room and never lettrng’ the 
blue blouse ‘get very far away from 
her. “I am collecting souvenirs. I have 
a glove of Melba, a stocking of Mary 
Garden, a collar of Caruso’—she 
paused. as Donatelli exploded into a 
deep guffaw— “but ‘my collection,” ‘she 
went’ on slyty, “would ot be coniplete 
coe something of the great Dona- 
t 45 9? 

She paused before she made her 
plunge. This was her last hope. “Give 
me some ‘little trifle!” she pleaded. 
“Anything—somethmg you've worn— 
your ‘suspenders !” 

“My suspenders? Oh, Dio mio—” 

“Please! Please!” 

“To a beautiful signorina how can I 
refuse,” he cried, pulling off the blouse. 
He was about to hand it to her to hold 
for him when ‘he hesitated. “But—no! 
It is for bad tack! ‘The last time I give 
my saspenders away, I ‘crack my voice 
the same night!” 

Another tong, shrill whistle below re- 
minded ‘her that she was lagging, ‘and 
she followed him pieadingly. “You must 
not be angry,” he went on kindly. 
fue ranery with ‘you—signor! Impossi- 
bie?” 

“Why not?” 
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“Because—oh, how can I say it! 
Can’t you guess? I have heard you sing 
so often that the sound of your voice 
thrills me! It is no use my hiding it 
any longer—I love you!” : 

“You love me? You love me?” he 
repeated in amazement. “And you have 
only met me,” he sighed. 

“T have heard you—that is enough!” 
she cried wildly as the three on the side- 
walk emitted one long, maddening 
whistle all in unison. “Take me in your 
arms and tell me you don’t hate me!” 

With a gasp of delight, Donatelli ad- 
vanced to her with outstretched arms, 
still clinging to the blouse with one 
hand. Suddenly she snatched it and 
running to the window with a cry of 
victory, she hurled the blouse out to 
the trio waiting below. 

“Oh my God?!” she cried, staggering 
back from the window. “It landed in a 
taxi!” Then she leaned over ‘the win- 
dow-sill and she could hear Burt and 
Walsh shouting to the chauffeur to 
stop his car. But all in vain. Beatrice 
could see the machine speeding down 
the street with the blue blouse on the 
hood, and ‘presently it turned a corner 
and was lost to sight. 

Donatelli stood in the middle of 
the room like one stunned, muttering 
incomprehensible things ‘between 
clenched teeth. 


XIV 


The ‘Black Bull Tavern on Pelham 
Road where Pearl Sharin presided at 
the cash register was a little secluded 
inn hidden from the glare of the high- 
way by a dense copse of shrubbery— 
a comfortable, cool, quiet place much 
frequented by motor ‘patties. The main 
dining-room, with its tittle, intimate 
tables, frankly boasted a bar which 
stretched along one ‘end, resplendent ‘in 
a huge mirror and an endless conglom- 
eration of various sized bottles and 
glasses. At the farther end of the big 
room stood a piano on a slightly raised 
platform, where a bar-room pianist 
hourly pounded out the latest wheezes. 

This ‘was ‘the place over which Pearl 
Sharin had become tutelary goddess, 
dispensing drinks and sharp repartee to 
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any chance wayfarer. She had done her 
best to reclaim Frank Porter from his 
precarious career and had induced him 
to join her here as waiter and singing 
artist. He served drinks and sang bal- 
lads as occasion demanded, and as a 
precaution against discovery and pro- 
tection against arrest he daily blacked 
his face and was known as a coon en- 
tertainer. 

Late on the eventful afternoon when 
Andrade was hot in pursuit of his blue 
blouse, a chauffeur suddenly dashed up 
to the front entrance of the road-house 
with a blue blouse under his arm. 
There were only two guests in the din- 
ing-hall—two nondescript rounders 
whom Pearl knew as McGinnis and 
Schultz. They were seated at a table 
near the bar, sipping mint juleps and 
playing pinochle. Porter stood beside 
the piano singing the refrain of a coon 
song and Schultz and McGinnis kept 
time with their feet as their fingers 
played industriously over the pinochle 
board. 

“Give me a rye whisky, quick,” the 
chauffeur said, walking briskly up to 
the bar. 

“You do look pale, sure enough!” 
Pearl observed, looking him over with 
a calm, deliberate stare. Every man 
who dashed up suddenly in a touring- 
car and who looked pale with iright, 
Pearl put down for a crook making a 
quick get-away, and her sympathy rose 
in consequence—not that she loved 
crime so much as she hated the police. 
“What’s the trouble? Run over some- 
thing?”. she asked kindly. 

The chauffeur nodded assent and he 
‘went on to confide in a low unsteady 
voice shaking with fear, how he had 
been speeding up Second Avenue when 
some fresh duck threw a blue blouse 
out of an Italian boarding-house, and 
how it had blinded his lamps, and he had 
run upon the sidewalk and had struck 
an old lady. As he stood there talking 
and tossing off two or three drinks, 
Porter finished his song and edging up 
to the bar close to the man, he lifted a 
wallet deftly from the stranger’s out- 
side pocket. 

“Then you beat it as fast as you 
could?” Pearl ventured. 





“Yes, with a couple of plain clothes © 
guys after me in a red taxi,” he said. - 
“I had to go round a block twice before 
I shook ’em!” he explained. “Now I’m 
feelin’ better, and I got a little work 
to do on my car. My stearing gear is 
out of order. Say,” he shouted, beckon- 
ing to Porter, “how long will it take to 
fix up a steak and onions?” 

“About fifteen minutes, suh,” Porter 
replied with a convincing darky accent. 

“That'll be all right! Check my 
coat!” he ordered, pulling off his driv- 
ing coat and handing it to the waiter. 

“Check the blouse, too, suh ?” 

“No, I’m going to work in that!” he 
laughed as he pulled it on. “Say, wasn’t 
it the most peculiar thing how I. got — 
this blouse,” he went on, turning to 
the bar again. “It wouldn’t be my luck 
to find a wad in the pocket. Hullo, 
what’s this?” he exclaimed as he dis- 
covered the lottery ticket and drew it 
out. 

“A pawn ticket!” suggested Pearl in- 
differently. 

“It’s a lottery ticket!” he cried, ex- 
amining it carefully. “1313, series 7. 
Say, I got a hunch this might be worth 
something!” 

“And I’ve got a hunch you’re going 
to pay for those drinks!” she called 
after him as he started to go out to 
fix his machine. 

“Somebody swiped me wallet!” he 
cried with genuine disgust and surprise 
as he began to hunt through his own 
pockets, “I’ve ordered something to eat 
and I haven’t.a cent!” 

“Are you going to make good?” she 
demanded threateningly. 

“Oh, you’re a good sport! Can’t I 
soak this ticket for my check?” 

Pearl took it hesitatingly and put it 
in the cash register. She suspected 
where his wallet may have gone since 
his advent, so she could not find it in” 
her heart to he hard on him. The ~ 
chauffeur advised her that if he did 
not redeem it in half an hour, it became — 
her property. He hurried out to get at 
his stearing gear. 

“Say, Frank, now watch out if Me- 
Korkel comes here,” Pearl warned 
Porter as he came back from the kit- 
chen after giving the chauffeur’s order. 
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_ “He’s dangerous.” She had scarcely 
spoken when the detective suddenly 
walked in the front door. “Look who’s 
here,” she added meaningly. 

At once Porter dropped into his serv- 
_ ile way and black-face accent; and not 
- even McKorkel was clever enough to 
penetrate his disguise. 

“l’m here on biz, see!” he roared 
after he had ordered a bottle of Pil- 
sener. “Do you know a crook they call 
the Baron?’ he demanded of Porter, 
who lingered beside him waiting for 
further orders. 

“T don’t know no crooks,” the waiter 
faltered. “I was brought up by respect- 
able Baptist folks, suh!” 

“Well, I’m lookin’ for Porter,” Mc- 
Korkel went on noisily. “The dame 
who runs this joint is his girl. The 
Damshinski game is up. This is the 
only place he can come to. Take a slant 
at that,” he concluded, drawing a pho- 
tograph from his coat pocket and show- 
ing it to Porter. 

“Looks something like me,” 
mented Porter daringly. 

“Can that stuff! That’s the Baron.” 

“How’ll he be dressed ?” 

“He may be in a red pajama jacket, 
or a green velvet coat and lemon 
colored pants.” 

“Kind of Neapolitan ice!” chuckled 
the waiter. 

“Can that stuff and come down to 
cases! If anybody comes in here who 
even in a disguise might suggest him 
to you, tip me off!” McKorkel settled 
down comfortably. “Get my Pilsener 
and remember what I told you,” he 
added, dismissing Porter with a wave 
of the hand. 

“One Pilsener !” shouted Porter, dis- 
appearing behind the bar. Pearl looked 
up and pretended to see McKorkel for 
the first time. She hurried out from be- 
hind the bar and rushed over to him 
with outstretched hand. 

“Have it on the house!” she offered 
cheerfully. 

“I’ve got enough on this house al- 
ready,” he growled sullenly. “I may be 
pulling this place some day.” 

“You’re sound asleep!” she whis- 
pered meaningly. “I know when I’m 
well off.” 


com- 


At any rate, McKorkel. meant to 
keep his eyes open. He had heard this 
kind of talk too frequently—alleged ref- 
ormation and all that sort of thing as 
a ruse to mislead the police. He ordered 
his beer sent out on the veranda and 
he strolled out to station himself there 
and “pipe off” everybody who came in. 

Several customers had wandered in 
and had taken places at various scat- 
tered tables, when two excited persons 
rushed in the front door and made 
straight for the bar. Pearl looked them 
over and recognized. them at once as 
two of the frantic mob who had been 
looking for a blue blouse that day at 
Damshinski’s. They were, in fact, An- 
drade and Beatrice. For as soon as the 
little pianist realized that the chauffeur 
was carrying the blue blouse out of 
their reach at a speed of ten miles an 
hour, she hurried down to the side- 
walk, joined Andrade, and after mak- 
ing inquiries concerning the direction 
which the driver of the machine had 
taken, she had called a taxi-cab and had 
come in hot pursuit, with Andrade 
bringing up the rear. 

“Looking for anyone?” Pearl asked 
icily as she stared at their drawn, pale 
faces. It seemed to her that everybody 
in the world was either getting away 
from or going after some one else. 

“Yes, the driver of a yellow taxi,” 
Andrade told her anxiousiy, 

“What does he look like?” 

“We don’t know!” he cried despair- 
ingly. 

“Well, I don’t run any crystal gaz- 
ing parlor!” She fell to polishing the 
bar mirror with angry dabs at the 
glass. 

“We do-know his car number,” Bea- 
trice faltered shyly. 

“Did you look around outside?” 
Pearl demanded. 

“Yes, but the chauffeur isn’t there! 
That’s a sure thing!” Andrade assured 
her. 

“How aggravating to lose him after 
chasing him all the way up from Sec- 
ond Avenue!” Beatrice said as she took 
Andrade by the sleeve and led him 
away from the bar. She thought they 
had better sit down and drink some- 
thing. It would not look half so 









' strange. So Andrade took a table and 
_ ordered two rickeys; and as they sat 
| there sipping their refreshment, they 
' decided that since the car was still in 
| the garage, the chauffeur must be on 
_ the premises somewhere. 

' “Are you sure you got the car num- 
| ber right?” the artist asked anxiously. 
| “322322,” she quoted. “But with the 
' car going so fast we might not have 
_ read the figures right.” 

' “Anything to eat?” the waiter asked 
> suavely. “We have some nice fresh lob- 
_ sters just.asking to be broiled,” he sug- 
gested. 

Beatrice was too worried to eat, so 
she disdained lobster or anything else 
which meant money. She knew the con- 
| dition of Andrade’s exchequer ; he had 
_. actually burned up his last hundred 
_ dollars lighting a cigarette and there 
was nothing left for either of them to 
do except to avoid eating and to keep 
up the search for the lottery ticket. 

“I say,” Andrade began as Porter 
still lingered, waiting for a further 
order, “we're looking for a chauffeur 
of car number 322322.” 

“We've lost a blouse we prized very 
highly,” the girl explained. 

A lost blouse! Porter remembered 
that the chauffeur who had just come 


' in had carried under his arm a blouse 


which he had refused to give up. He 
also recalled the frantic hunt of this 
very man and his two comrades for a 
© blue blouse in Ike Damshinski’s place. 
_ And they had run # down to this very 
road-house! Ha! He would go at once, 
and claim it in his own behalf. 

“You've lost a blouse you prize?” he 
| repeated with mock innocence. “Well, 
| ‘T'll get it for you—you can just bet your 
| life on that!” And turning on his heel, 
_ he walked out of the dining-hall. 

Beatrice and Andrade looked at one 
| another silently, a shadow of mystifica- 
| tion in their troubled eyes. 


XV 


For several moments the artist .pon- 
' dered in gloomy silence, wondering 
_ what to do next. Beatrice leaned over 
_ and touched his sleeve gently. 







“It’s your ticket I’m worrying about. 
A million pesos is such a lot to lose,” 
she murmured unhappily, in a low 
voice. 

“T’ve never actually had it,” Andrade 
laughed bitterly, “so it isn’t hard to 
make myself believe the whole thing 
is a dream from which I’ve just awak- 
ened.” 

“It’s all my fault,” she sobbed, know- 
ing that her friend felt the loss as 
keenly as if he had actually had the 
money in his possession. In fact, the 
farther the blue blouse traveled the 
bigger the million became. Indeed, it 
had grown incomprehensibly. huge. 
“Oh, if it hadn’t been for my careless- 
ness in giving your blouse to that 
crook!’ she went on tearfully. “There's 
another car being driven up—it may 
be the one!” she abruptly exclaimed, 
leaping to her feet as the sound of a 
touring car coming to a sudden stop 
attracted their attention. Andrade was 
equally excited. He arose to his feet 
hurriedly and taking Beatrice’s arm, 
proceeded to rush her pell-mell ont the 
front door. 


McGinnis and Schultz, who all the 
while had been absorbed in their pin- 
ochle game, now ordered another 
drink; and when Burt and Walsh 
bustled into the inn importantly, each 
raised his eyes indifferently over the 
edge of an absorbing hand. The latter 
was confident that Andrade and Bea- 
trice had given them the slip and had 
done so purposely. Burt, however, ar- 
gued differently: it had been Walsh’s 
own fault; if he had not insisted upon 
stopping af the Dew Drop Inn for a 
cocktail, they would have caught up 
with them. Walsh was already talking 
rather thickly as the result of having 
stopped at several road-houses for. cock- 
tails. He argued with semi-drunken 
persistency that the stop at the Dew 
Drop would not have mattered if Burt 
had not insisted upon pulling up at the 
Old Colonial Tavern. 

“Tt was the mint-julep you sampled 
at the Arrowhead,” Burt told him em- 
phaticaily. That alone, he argued, had 
caused all the delay and had allowed 
the other two to escape them. “I didn’t 









































want one, but you did look so dry!” he 
commented pityingly. 

“Wha’ rot you talk!” mumbled the 
doctor unsteadily. “It was those 
“Mamie Taylors’ we had at the Blossom 
Heath that did the mischief,” he 
whined angrily. 

“Lorry! You have a bun!” cried 
Burt as the two men dropped awk- 
wardly into chairs and drew the table 
up close to them. 

“Possibly!” Walsh hiccoughed. “But 
no one who wasn’t very intimate with 
me could d’tect it fr’n instant’! Wait- 
er! Waiter!” he bawled out, rapping 
the table loudly and banging the table- 
bell with all his might. “A bun!’ he 
roared, disgustedly. “An’ I can hit the 
bull’s eye ev’rytime!” He continued 
pounding the bell and grinning with 
proud satisfaction at his own poise. 

Porter stepped up to their table to 
take their order when Walsh suddenly 
seized the waiter by the sleeve, amiably 
shaking him. 

“Have you an automobile concealed 
on your premises?” he demanded. And 
when the waiter tried to edge away, 
he and Burt rose from the table and 
followed him. 

“Well, I auto,” Porter replied face- 
tiously, while everybody except Burt 
and Walsh broke into a loud guffaw of 
laughter. The doctor was trying to 
stammer out the number, when Burt 
remembered that the other had written 
it on his cuff. They fell to examining 
first one cuff, then the other, but the 
number which Walsh had written down 
was a mere jumble of twos and threes 
and worse than no number at all. 

“We don’t care so much about the 
caf anyway,” Burt muttered thickly, 
leaning against Porter in an effort to be 
friendly and confidential. 

“No!” cried Walsh oratorically. “We 
teally want a blou—blues—I mean a 
blue blouse! Not baby blue,” he hic- 
coughed, “—more of a navy. It was 
knitted for me by my grandmother a 
few weeks after she died!” 

“Say, George, can’t I get any gaso- 
line in this joint?” the chauffeur 
shouted, abruptly hurrying in the front 
entrance and still wearing the blue 
blouse. Burt and Walsh turned and 
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looked first at him, then at one an- 4 
other, then—with a gasp of astonish- 
ment—back at the blue blouse. They * 


put their hands over their eys; then ~ 


they looked again. Finally, with a com- ~ 
bined yell of triumph, they leaped upon | 
the chauffeur and tried to pall it of. & 

“We want your blouse,” they kept | 
crying in unison. a 

“Go to the devil!” shouted the chauf- = 
feur, throwing them off. a 

“I’m a newspaper reporter—” Burt ~ 
explained haughtily. " 

“Were you there when I knocked the © 
old lady over?” suddenly demanded the © 
chauffeur with a look of fright. 3 

“I was!” Burt asserted as he edged ~ 
nearer the chauffeur and started to dig ~ 
his fingers into the pockets of the © 
blouse. “If you haven’t anything to say ~ 
for publication, pour it into my sympa- — 
thetic ears! Give me your card—” 

“Let the man alone!” shouted Walsh, 
shoving Burt out of the way. “He’s a 
frien’ 0’ mine!” He and I were college 
chums together—we belong to the same 
frat’—” And Walsh cuddled up to him 
in a maudlin way, thrusting his hands 


into each one of the blouse pockets 4 


successively. Then, winding his arms 
around the amazed chauffeur, he 
added: “Let’s see your fraternity but- 
ton, old sport.” 

“Take your hands off me! You, 
too!” he added, as Burt began to cud- 
dle up again. “If either o’ your fresh 
guys try anything on with me, I'll 
knock your blocks together!” He 
turned and walked briskly out, while 
Burt and Walsh, leaning against one 
another for support, began to mutter 
apologies abjectly into the empty air. 


XVI 


It was some minutes before Walsh 
and Burt could regain their equilibrium 
and their seats at the table. They sat 
there shrouded in gloom, pondering 
over their terrible luck, when an in- 
spiration struck the doctor. He leaned 
carefully over the table and whispered 
close to the reporter’s ear. 

“Gimme the ticket, Charley! I’m less 
likely to lose it than you are!” 
















‘ -“] haven't ‘got it,’ mumbled the 


other sleepily. rs 

“What’s the use of your lying to 

me!’’ growled Walsh peevishly. “I saw 
ou deliberately searching that fel- 
low’s pockets.” 

“So did you!” retorted Burt with a 
scowl.. “You took more time over -him 
than I did! You have the ticket your- 
self!” 

“Oh, Felix!’ -cried Walsh, waving 
his hand to Porter unsteadily, “if a 
large gentleman and a small lady come 
here and ask for a car—call me!” As 
he spoke, he crawled around and tried 
to get his hand into Burt’s pocket. The 
latter shoved .him off angrily. “George, 
where’s the: billiard room?” ‘he de- 
manded suddenly. 

At that moment Francesca entered 
the inn with her chauffeur Maurice. 
The sound. of her voice ordering din- 
ner for her driver at once arrested the 
attention of her two maudlin friends. 
She caught ‘sight of them ‘and hurried 
across the room to join them, 

“What in Heaven’s name brings you 
here?” she-asked, as she sat down and 
started to pull off her gloves. 

“We're still. after the blue blouse!” 
grumbled Burt. 

‘{Boys, you’ve been drinking!” she 
said in rebuke, rising haughtily. 

“Charley, I knew you’d betray us if 
you spoke!” snarled the doctor as he 
staggered to his feet and walked out. 
Burt followed him unsteadily, while 
Francesca looked after them in dis- 
gust. “So the blouse is gone!” she 
mused as she walked out to an al fres- 
co ‘dining booth to join her broker ‘at 
dinner. ; 

Finding the road more or Jess clear 
and discovering himself ravenous for 
his own dinner, the chauffeur returned 
to inquire for his order of steak and 
onions. 

“Maybe you thought I wouldn't 
come across for that ticket!” he 
growled as he slapped a greenback 
down on the bar. 

“Said I’d take a chance, didn’t I?” 
Pearl snapped. 

“Well, fork it over. Met a friend and 
touched him.” 

Pearl opened the cash register and 
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produced the: lottery ‘ticket. With ‘bet- 
ter grace than she had accepted it, she 
handed it back with the hope ‘that it 
would win a million. The chauffeur had 
scarcely pocketed the elusive paste- 
board. when Andrade and Beatrice 
came running into the room, with 
Porter at their heels. The latter had 
changed his mind about cornering that 
blue blouse for himself. He had recog- 
nized in Beatrice the ‘girl in the studio 
who had helped him escape and he 
meant to repay her in her own coin. 
He meant to show her that he could 
play the game with all the cards on the 
table—for once ‘in his life! 

“There he is now,” Porter said, 
pointing to the chauffeur. 

The very blue blouse for which they 
had sought high and low all that day 
was on the chauffeur’s back. The sight 
of it made Beatrice grow faint,. but 
she rallied in a moment and was ready 
for action. The next thing was to get 
that blouse without arousing the chauf- 
feur’s suspicion. As he crossed the 
room to go and dine, Beatrice suddenly 
caught him by the arm and forced him 
down into a chair. 

“I suppose—you—you know ail 
about cars!” she began wildly, holding 
— down as he struggled to free him- 
self, 

“There’s nobody got anything on 
me!” ‘he snarled fiercely. 

“She wants to buy a car if ‘she can 
get a good chauffeur!” Andrade ‘ex- 
plained excitedly as the man struggled. 

“Whenever I catch sight of a good 
chauffeur, I just seize him like this!’ 
she cried, trying to dive into his pock- 
et. “Don’t go,” ‘she begged as he man- 
aged to get to his feet. “We'll pay a 
good salary to the right: man!” 

“What’s the idea?” he cried, break- 
ing away and running bolt into Burt, — 
who was sauntering back into the big 
room, The ‘reporter seized him by the 
tail of the blouse and held him. 

“He’s the wrong man, Beatrice,” 
Walsh said, as he followed Burt in, 
now somewhat sobered. “You’re on the 
wrong tack! I’ve had the X ray all 
over him and found him vacant.” He 
stepped to Andrade and touched him 
kindly on the shoulder. “Ramon, dear 
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boy,” he went on, “you’re wasting your 
time.” 

“Well, I don’t propose to let him 
waste mine!” shouted the chauffeur as 
he tore himself free from Burt's grasp 
_and fled from the room. As he bolted 
out the front door, however, another 
hand reached out and seized him. Por- 
ter had given.a sign and McKorkel was 
waiting. This was the man the detective 
was after—the notorious crook, Frank 
Porter. McKorkel dragged him back 
struggling. 

“That’s him, boss,” Porter said. It 
was the only thing he could do for the 
little frightened girl who stood there, 
who he knew was keenly anxious to 
search the pockets of that blue blouse. 

“I’ve got you at last, young feller!” 
the detective snarled. “George, search 
him!” he added, turning to the real 
Porter. “If you find any weapon on 
him, give it to me.” 

Porter quickly and deftly went 
through his pockets and finding the 
lottery ticket, concealed it in his palm. 

“Officer,” Andrade began, “the 
blouse this man has on is—” 

“Cut it out! I’m running this!” 

“This is the limit! Just because I 
burned up the road!” the chauffeur 
grumbled. 

“Quit it!” thundered McKorkel sav- 


agely. ; 

“Did he burn up the ticket?” piped 
up Walsh. 

“Dere aint no pistol on him!” Porter 
explained, after his search was over, 
and McKorkel seized the chauffeur, 
roughly, with the admonition that his 
arrest meant ten years at least. 

Andrade and his friends grouped 
themselves together, wondering wheth- 
er the ticket could have disappeared. If 
the chauffeur still had it and it fell in- 
to the hands of the police, it meant the 
end of the ticket for them. They were 
standing in an animated circle, gesticu- 


lating and muttering condolences to one 
another, when Andrade finally decided — 
that he had won a greater prize than 
any lottery had to offer, anyway—in 
= none other than little Beatrice her- 
self. : 

“I congratulate you, Ramon!” Burt 
said whole-heartedly. 

“Oh, Ramon! I’m so sorry about 
that ticket!” cried Beatrice, tears 
springing into her eyes again. Porter 
had been watching this little scene with 
understanding, and when McKorkel 
had taken out his prisoner and could 
no longer interfere, he stepped close 
to the little pianist and took her hand. 
’ “Don’t you worry, little girl,” he be- 
gan feelingly. “I said I’d get you any- 
thing you wished for, and here’s your 
ticket !’”” 

Beatrice stared at his black face, too 
taken aback to speak. She seized the 
lottery ticket and held it tightly in her 
hand. Andrade, Burt and Walsh burst 
into a perfect war-whoop of delight at 
sight of that important bit of card- 
board. 

“Then you—you are Frank Porter?” 
she finally managed to say. 

“At your service,” he said, pulling off 
his black wig and bowing cavalierly. 

“How can I ever thank you!” she 
said shyly. 

“Don’t try—you helped me get away 
this morning; that’s worth a thousand!” 

“Thousand!” the others shouted in 
unison. 

“That ticket wins a million!” cried 
Andrade shrilly. 

Porter strangled the gasp of dismay 
that had leaped to his lips; yet when 
the first shock was over he did not re- 
gret the one good impulse in all his 
life, though he had given away a mil- 
lion. 

“Liquor! Liquor!” cried Burt and 
Walsh in chorus as they stood pound- 
ing the bell on the bar. 

















“GIVE US SOME 


‘MORE of the SAME” — 


A 
SATIRICAL 
ESSAY 


A UGUSTUS ALOYSIUS 
McGOOGLE had tried 
for. years to put across: 

a. great tragedy entitled 
“Thyriniodos, the Usurper.” 
Failing (of course), he wrote 
“There He Goes,” a farce. 
Manager after manager, re- 
membering  “Thyriniodos,” . 
turned it’ down cold, after 
they reached the scene where 
the burglar puts on the red 
dressing-gown of the duchess 
(pardon: me, Mr.. Ollendorff) 
and, smoking a Russian cig- 
aret; completely throws the 
police off his trail. Finally one mana- 
ger—whose-: Sure-Fire Comedy writer 

d struck a snag the second week in 

ctober with his version of good old 

“Charley’s Aunt”—in sheer despera- 

tion put on McGoogle’s “There He 
Goes” as a stop-gap. 

It stopped. And nobody' gapped— 
which is realism for gaped. 

-A. A. McGoogle had, in the terms 
of the classiest New: York critic, 
scored a knock-out. “There He Goes” 
sent them away laughing like horses 
in a field of alfalfa. “There He Goes” 
had come to stay. “There He Goes” 
refused to budge from the Guffaw 
Theatre, and so on. 

After he had read the notices, 
Augustus bought a pair of shoes that 
didn’t have holes in them and wore a 
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By 
CHRISTOPHER 
STRONG 


necktie which he had for 
years been afraid to shake 
before the public eye. He was: 
@ success now, and he could 
say “Go hang” to the uni 
verse. 

This is what happened to 
McGoogle: About three days 


confirmation of the second 
night audience) four theatrie- 
al producers waited upon 
him. Each was a tower in 
the theatrical world, having 
gained .this eminence by 
watching what the other ga- 
loot was domg and by drawing a tar- 
paulin over his own slight miscues. 
Each of them knew what the public 
wants, after he had seen the public 
show what it wanted. So all four came 
to Augustus Aloysius. Foxy Augustus 
had not. signed a cast-steel contract 
with his stop-gap manager. He was 
open to be talked to and the talk each 
theatrical tower gave him was this: 
“J wanna farce just like that “There 
He Goes’ of yours; and here’s the first 
thousand down. You are already on 
my payroll at a hundred a week for 
six weeks. Now git busy.” 
Augustus immediately took the job 
of writing four more farces just like 
“There He Goes.” At the present time 
Augustus is in a psychopathic ward, 
being plumbed, because nobody knows 






























afterward (allowing for the 
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what is the matter with him. 
Never mind Augustus. Think 
of those producing mana- 
gers. 

They all saw a hit after it 
was a hit and then they 
rushed to the author and 
asked him to quadruplicate. 
At first, we are all of us 
teady to laugh at such sim- 
plicity and say that the so- 
called theatrical kings are 
chumps. But are they? 

We have heard the case of 
McGoogle time after time ; we 
have heard the managers 
laughed at time after time. 

Let us look into this thing. 

We find, first off, that the 
human adult is an adorer of 
type. Not printers’ ink, dear 
reader, in spite of the popu- 
larity of this magazine. No. 
’ The human adult is an adorer of the 
typical. He wants things to be just as 
they have always been. “Always” may 
mean yesterday or last week with him: 
but what he wants is something just 
like “that.” 

“That” may be Jack’s new bow 
necktie; or Lady Altruly Roora’s new 
soie champétre of grass green, shot 
with dandelion yellow. Whatever it is, 
the adult human (the infant hasn’t 
sense enough to be human) insists 
upon following the style. Styles come 
and go. Yes. And nothing remains. 
Nothing except other styles. And these 
have other styles upon their backs to 
bite “em and so on ad infinitum. Why? 
Because it is in us to worship type. 

Take our songs: May Irwin, twenty 
—good heavens! is it twenty ?—years 
ago, sings a song about a levee bully. 
And to-day we have “That Meddle- 
some Rag,” “That Mysterious Ouch,” 
“That Epilectic Band” all out- 
growths of. the coon song craze which 
took the place—do you remember ?— 
of the Mickey Dugan Duet stuff. Po- 
liceman’s uniforms, sausage clubs, 
bang! And “lyrics” such as “Hov yiz 
heard about Doogan? Little Johnny 
Doogan!—What did Doogan do to 
him?” 

Or, “I could give the rogue a punch- 
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in’—the man that shtole me ~ 
luncheon !—Was it me?” : 

These also had been good ~ 
for twenty years. The Choi- | 
man dialect, rip-snort, broken — 
trombone work divided hon- 
ors with it. 

Therefore, the music pub- — 
lisher of to-day has no © 
qualms and makes no flukes 
when he calls in his head 
piano-thumper and his chief 
woids-writer and says: ‘Say, 
I hoi’d a peach of a song 
last night. It runs like this— 
Ta — umph — ta — umph— — 
umph—ta—umph”. (and so 
on). “Now, youse two get 
busy quick and produce— 
here, I wrote down a title. 
This was a ‘eyes’ song—get 
me? So we want sumpin’ 
similar. Here’s my idee: 

‘When Her Mischiefous Eyes Aint 
Looking At Me, Who the Mischief Is 
She Looking At?’ I guess that’s rot- 
ten, huh? Now get to it.” 

Do not get the impression that the 
music publisher does this because he 
is not original. Of course he is not 
original: if he were original he would 
be broke. He does this because we de- 
mand it of him and back up our de- 
mand with good coin. We want Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” chewed up 
into syncopated chunks. We want 
those Rampsing Razzledazzles. We 
want them because they are the style, 
our style; we have become accustomed 
to that type of song. 

By the way, just to show you what 
bogus imitations this worship of type 
gets us into, look at the next cheap 
bottle of Pilsener or box of Camembert 
or pint of Chianti you buy. Since the 
Government passed a law prohibiting 
the use of these trademark names by 
anyone save the original makers, the 
imitators have taken to labeling their 
stuff in large letters: 


*“PILSENER’”’ 


And in very small letters: 


TYPE. 
“TIPO” Chianti and Camembert 
“type,” and doubtless hundreds of 
other “types”—imitations all—are on 












this man and saying, “Please 


the market pretty nearly 
everywhere. 

‘Between this sort of type 
degradation and the sort we 
have been talking about the 
analogy is clear. 

We worship type in our 
novelists: One of the most 
prominent of them must 
write for us just such-and- 
such a kind of story or we 
tell him he is “going back”— 
and his publisher tells him 
that, too, at the same time 
exhibiting balance sheets. Is 
there anything incongruous 
to us in a publisher going to 


give .us three more novels 
just like ‘The Firing 
Chance??” Was there any- 
thing absurd in Conan 
Doyle’s revival of “some 
more” Sherlock Holmes? Do we feel 
the least jar to our esthetic senses 
when another successful writer turns 
out type story after type story about 
a get-rich-quick gentleman? Certainly 
not. Ask any editor who has had 
experience, any author who has at- 
tained prominence: it is always the 
cry of “Give us some more of the 
same.” The public will pay for more 
of the same. If you try.to give them 
something different, they wont patron- 
ize you. They want the style—your 
style—iheir style. 

This is true in our public press to 
a great-extent. You patronize a news- 
paper because you “approve of its 
policy.” What its actual policy may be, 
may be rotten. But let it change its out- 


“ ward policy and you drop it at once. 


It no longer is “just your style.” 
Certainly this trait is true of us in 
at least occasional cases connected 
with our stage—viz., George M. Co- 
han. A Cohan show is a type of show 
of which we know beforehand exactly 
what we are going to see. We are 
going to see some acrobatic dancing, 
a grand old rag, such as the United 
States flag, a slim youth in a grey 
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suit and lavender necktie 
droning through his nose and 
every now and then doffing 
a brown derby hat. We are 
going to see Tom Lewis in a 
variation of The Unknown 
part. We are going to see oth- 
er Cohans. Why not? Good- 
ness knows we want to see 
them; we spend our money 
packing Cohan’s theatre in 
order to see them. Give us 
our Cohan type and let: us 
be merry, for to-morrow we 
may die. 

For the life of me, I cannot 
see why managers shouldn’t 
tun after the McGoogles 
and ask them for more just 
like the one farce he wrote. 
All the world, all around the 
managers, is doing the same 
thing. Charles Dana Gibson 
he dares draw a girl that does not look 
like a Gibson girl. I dare wear a suit 
(this is because I move in exclusive 
circles) that isn’t English across the 
shoulders and waist and trouser-tops. 
Nobody dares do anything except that 
which is style. 

We all want the same thing from the 
same people. 

There is just one solemn thought 
back of all this. Have you ever stood 
at a bar and watched a group of men 
drinking, drinking until they had lost 
all control of their memory? Of their 
imagination? Of their original power 
to think? And when the bartender, 
Charlie, asked them, “What’ll you 
have, gents?” they stared at one an- 
other, wondering what they would 
have? And finally one of them face- 
tiously said: “Oh, a little more of the 
same?” 

And the chorus of them echoed, 
‘Yes; give us some more of the same?” ~ 

Wouldn’t that sort of make you 
think that in this, our worship of type, 
mayhap we also have got to the point 
where we are befuddled and know 
nothing more to cry than: 

“Give us a little more of the same?” 













































MAD SEARCH FOR | 
BEAUTY 


AND THE SLIGHT CHANCE THAT 
THE AVERAGE ACTRESS CAN 
GUIDE THE AVERAGE WOMAN 








HEN one picks 
up the daily 


newspapers 
nowadays one’s first 
thought on read- 


ing the woman’s 

page is that the dramatic 

schools must have added a 

mew course of study to 

their curriculum. I think 

it was Charlotte Cushman 

who said that “to be an 

actress one must have a 

logical mind, nerves as 

taut as steel, but attuned to the slight- 

est emotion, and a heart big enough 

to sympathize with the whole great 

world. Besides, one must have ac- 

quired a knowledge of fencing, paint- 

ing,sculpture, dancing and literature.” 
To-day the woman who would 

achieve newspaper notice as an ac- 

tress must bea “beauty specialist,” as 

well. Apparently she must know of 

every beauty ill to which women are 

heir and she must write as though 

she had taken a course in therapeu- 

tics and hygiene, the acquirement of 

which would have used so much of 

her time that she could not by any 
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possibility have given a 
moment to her sup- 
posed chosen- profes- 7 
sion. It really makes no_ 
difference if the actress © 
never had a pimple on” 
her nose or any others 
part of her face in all® 
her life; you cannot / 
make the dear, delightful home body, ” 
who has heard of her great beauty, © 
think otherwise than that she is just ™ 
the one to give advice on their cause 7 
and cure to the whole world of women © 
who suffer from pimpled noses. 3 

I presume, if Gertrude Hoffman or 
Isadora Duncan could be induced to 
give her attention to a series of ar-¥ 
ticles on the care of the feet, every | 
woman who has ever seen her dance | 
or heard of her artistic Terpsichorean = 
endeavors would write to her for as 
cure for corns. 

Actresses have no open sesame to | 
the vaults where the secrets of beauty © 
are stored, and they are much like™ 
other women in their care of them- ” 
selves. They do the things they ought ” 
not to do, and do not do the things they 
ought to do. If they wear tight shoes, | 

















- - clever ones know 


~. women 
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and their feet hurt them, they go to a 
chiropodist; if they need a massage 
or a Turkish bath or a shampoo, they 
go where they can be obtained. They 
don’t learn to do these things for 
themselves, for the 
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something every woman must find for 
herself—if she can. The method is 

different in each case. 
Beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder. One of the most famous beau- 
. ties, who is telling 








that one profession 
is enough. 


JUST LIKE 
OTHER WOMEN 


SOME, supposed- 
ly, keep the health 
and beauty which is 
theirs by inheritance, — 
just as other women 
do, by carefully ob- 
serving the laws of 
health, taking long 
walks every day, eat- 
ing simple food and 
enjoying pr »per rest 
and relaxation. 

Again, some wom- 
en of the stage, as do 
in other 
walks of life, seem to 
demolish every law 
of temperance and 
hygiene, and yet 
their beauty stays 
ever refulgent. This 
is particularly the 
case in Paris, where 
feminine beauty is 
worshiped as noth- 
‘ing else. 

Actresses as a rule 
know no more about 


women in t 
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‘* OPctresses are much hike other 


ir care of t 
If they wear tight shoes, and their 
feet hurt them, bs 4 go to a chirop- 
odist; if they nee 

Turkish bath, or a shampoo, they 
go where they can be obtained."’ 


her “secrets,” said 
one very true thing 
when she launched 
the epigram: “Many 
an ugly woman has 
never known she was 
not beautiful, be- 
cause some good man . 
has loved and lied to 
her.” (Strange how 
loving and lying usu- 
ally go in pairs.) 

If every man does 
not think the woman 
he loves beautiful, he 
makes her think she 
is beautiful. Usually 
Cupid has a pretty 
way of making him 
see through rose-col- 
ored glasses, and 

. every woman be- 
lieves the man she 
loves. And if either 
of them wants to 
keep on loving and 
being loved, they 
have both got to 
keep up those flatter- 
ing little lies. 

It is not because a 
man knows that his 
wife has grown fat 
and ugly, but that he 
tells her so, that 


hemselves. 


@ massage or a 














making themselves 


| beautiful than does the average wom- 


| an; neither afe they naturally more 
_ beautiful. 
The truth of the matter is, that no 


> actress—or any other woman—can 


| impart the secrets of beauty to an- 
| other, any more than the rich man 
'-can impart the secrets of business 
' success to some other man. It is 


women are perpet- 
ually seeking the fountain of youth 
and flocking to the obesity cures. 
Personally I do not think that 
beauty is so much to be desired as 
many other things. It is the most 
ephemeral of all the qualities that en- ’ 
hance the charm of woman. 
' No two people ever agree as to 
beauty’s standard. Most men think 
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Margaret INington, now appecring “Kindling.”’ 











ead 


‘that -brains preelude the idea of — 

beauty in a-woman. Also that 

mere physical loveliness, of the 

Lady-Vere-de-Vere type, only lasts _ 

from twenty to thirty-five; conse- 

quently, after that, comes the wail- 

ing and gnashing of teeth—if we still 

retain the teeth and are not afraid of ruin- 
ing our expensive dental work. 


BIRDS WITH FINE FEATHERS 


OF COURSE, there is a tradition that all 
actresses are lovely; at least; that they are 
more or less pretty. Perhaps this is because 
for an hour or two nightly, the actress is 
seen in a part which compliments her good 
looks. For a few moments she walks the 
stage in the finest of fine raiment and 
illustrates that trite saying about birds 
with fine feathers. Nine-tenths of the 
women in the audience would look 
quite as well under the same cir- 
cumstances. 
The same actress, when 
she goes to have her pho- 
tograph taken, takes a 
whole day for the or- 
deal, and the opera- - 
‘tor, instead of snap- 
ping. at most a 
dozen negatives. 
takes hundreds; 
of these, all are 
discarded ex- 
cept those few 
which show 
-the sitter at 
her best. The 
average 
woman un- 
der the 
Same con- — 
ditions 
proba- 
bly could . 
pick out 
of a hun- 
dred neg- 
Photograph by Matzene, Los Shngeles. atives of 


— iss Margaret IVington as Maggie Schultz in ““Kind= herself ten 
"Miss Iilinzton's part in this flay is remark- 


pe the fact that in order to jeve the artistic 
reoukes she desires, she purpocely cets herself up so a8 to 
minimize her personal beauty. 


YS 








or twelve that were quite as good Miss iMington in one of her 
looking as those of any stage beau- ment agg aye Contos 
Personally, I think great beau- i r appara ™ 
sie is a detriment to an actress. | orm 
One never looks at her from the 
viewpoint of her work. In fact, she 
is never. given credit for anything A a 
but beauty. ; 
I would much rather be 
known as a woman who has 
the mind and the grit to work 
out her aspirations than as 
‘the greatest . beauty the 
world has ever known. 
STRIVE TO BE INTER- : 
ESTING i 
I THINK if most wom- 
en would dismiss a lot 
of this silly trying to 
make themselves 
over, and turn their 
attention to making 
themselves interest- 
ing, they would be 
more popular. 
And isn’t it pop- 
ularity we are all 
after? 
Some of us 
want to be popu- 
lar with the 
public, and some 
of us are content 
to be popular with 
just our home folk; 
, but in the end, pop- 
ularity is the goal of 
us all. I don’t believe 
that a preponder- 
ance of flesh or 
bones that are.too 
much in evidence 
will militate 
against popular- 
ity. Neither will 
a freckle on 




















‘Bernhardt has set the laws of beauty culture at naught... . , yer she fascrnates 





"traction. . 
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the end of your nose, or a slight cast 
in your eye. What woman would 
wish to be esteemed solely because 
_ she was free from physical imperfec- 
tions? 

If you make your- 


Bernhardt, all her life, has set the 
laws of beauty culture at naught; she 
took no exercise at all while on her 
last trip here, when she worked early 
and late and ate only 








~ self interesting, you 
can snap your fingers 
~ at these blemishes 
‘and (without telling 
your trouble to the 
actress beauty doctor, 
who probably has 
never had one of these 
ills and who would go 
to some one else for a 
remedy, if she had) 
make those whom you 
wish to do so love and 
~ admire you to the ex- 
_ tent where they will 
- think the freckle and 
cast your greatest at- | 


' Actresses do not 
"know any more about 
_ this beauty game than 
_ any other women. 
_ Neither are they able 
to stay away the hand 
of Time any longer 
- than any of their sis- 
_ ters. If they could, we 
_ would not see some of 
our greatest actresses 
_ who are not beautiful 
_ and who are growing 
_ old, These women, 

' however, are intense- 
_ ly interesting. Ellen 
_ Terry, for instance, at 
‘Sixty-five, married a 
man half her age, and 
_ Sarah Bernhardt 


beautiful. 
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“If a man does not think the 
woman he loves beautiful, he 
makes her think he thinks she is 
Sf#nd every woman 
believes the man she loves; and 
if either of them wants to keep 
being Joved, they 
have both got to keep up those 
flattering little lies." 


on loving and 


when she had time, 
but at sixty-five she 
fascinates and inter- 
ests in a way that any 
thirty-year-old woman 
of the purely physical 
beauty type would 
give her complexion 
to effect. 

Magnetism, temper- 
ament, beauty, all are 
born in us and with us 
—rolling ten thousand 
times over the draw- 
ing-room floor will not 
bring them to us; 
neither will rubbing 
the skin of our fore- 
heads or screwing our 
mouths into prunes 
and prisms give us a 
strangle hold on Age, 
who delights in mak- 
ing lines where once 
we had dimples, If we 
stop to think sanely 
we will know that the 
lines were better than 
the dimples, anyway, 
because the lines mean 
something. 

The whole idea is 
wrong, even if the 
whole world of fem- 
ininity does seem to be 
going insane over it. 

Have you ever seen 
a woman who was 

















_ makes everyone who 


_ comes near her an adoring slave. 


Neither one of these women has 
ever been called a great beauty, and 
_ neither one has taken care of herself 
in the strict régime that is recom- 
mended by the newspaper writers on 


benefited by these 
strenuous beauty prescriptions? I 
never did. Perhaps she would improve 
herself vastly, if she followed them, 
but I have never found any woman 
who did. The woman who reads the 
beauty column in the newspapers is 
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* like the one who listens to the “high- 
brow” lecture on the drama; she 
seems vastly interested and enter- 
tained, but never, by any possibility, 
does she take the expert advice which 
is given her. 

Frankly, I don’t believe in the so- 
called beauty culture which we hear 
-so much about. 

I am a dévotee of fresh air and long 
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walks, because they refresh and stim- 
ulate me. 

I eat simple food, because I am not 
fond of rich food. ‘ 

I try to sleep nine hours out of — 
every twenty-four, because I love to 
sleep. 

The strenuous hunt for beauty is 
like looking for the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. 


THE RECENTLY OPENED “LITTLE THEATRE" 


THIS UNIQUE PLAY-HOUSE WAS PLANNED AND IS MANAGED BY WINTHROP AMES, LATELY THE 


DIRECTOR OF’ THE NEW THEATRE. IT SEATS ONLY 299 PEOPLE, AND IS DESIGNED FOR THE . 
PRODUCTION OF “INTIMATE DRAMAS.” A FULL DESCRIPTION WILL BE FOUND IN MR. CHANNING © 
POLLOCK’S ‘ARTICLE “THE BIG LITTLE THEATRE,” ON PAGE 970. 
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DAVID BELASCO AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO 


EN years ago, in response to loud 
calls of “Author,” varied by cries 
for “Belasco,” there issued diffi- 
dently from the wings a short, slender 
man with a pale, wistful face and wide, 
womanish eyes. As he bowed humbly, 
in infinite gratitude, the people in front 
stared at a face that was to become 
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one of their indelible memories. It was 
the absorbed face of the student who 
never ceases studying. The womanish 
eyes were dreamlike, the eyes of a poet 
or of a painter. The face took added 
pallor from its frame of dark, curling 
hair. 

To-night, if David Belasco stepped 
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before the curtain you. would see a 
broader, fuller frame. The pallor of 
his face has given way to floridness. 
‘The intense, toilsome years have tak- 
_en their toll in prematurely whitened 
hair; but:the eyes are unchanged. They 
are the eyes of youth and of dreams. 
His hands are still those of the ar- 
tist, flexible, nervous and tapering. 


“' Only within the year have they ceased. 


plucking: at the straying curl that wan- 
ders about his forehead. 
In his manner, as he bows low to his 
audience and murmurs “I thank you,” 
is the shyness of the man who lives 
so much in the gloom of the laboratory 
that when he comes forth the strong 
sunshine of every day makes him 
blink. They are brilliant eyes, yet they 
give one the impression that they are 
‘near sighted. 

David Belasco’s garb in the fourteen 
years that I have known him has nev- 
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er varied. In his studio, on the stage, 
in the foyer of the theatre, he is always 
attired in the high waistcoat, the long 
coat, the round collar, the sober black 
of the priest. 

“It is comfortable and I like it,” is 
the only explanation he ever vouchsafes, 
but there is a stronger reason and it 
is Belascoesque. When he was a boy— 
four years old to be precise—and lived 
in Vancouver, B. C., he- fell in love 
with a parish priest. Father Maguire 
represented to the impressionable: lad 
the best in humanity, and this extend- 
ed to the priestly attire. He begged 
for a suit like Father Maguire’s. His 
mother humored his whim. The whim 
grew into a permanent habit. When 
the individual end comes, I have no 
doubt that we will see the playwright- 
manager, composed in his last sleep, in 
the habit of ,a priest. 

We judge a man by his manner. 


A VIEW OF MR. BELASCO’S SECRET STUDIO, THE FURNISHINGS OF WHICH CosT $250,000.00. 





MR. BELASCO IN CONFERENCE WITH DAVID WARFIELD (IN CENTER) AND MR. BELASCO’S 
SON-IN-LAW, WILLIAM ELLIOTT 


David Belasco’s has the same sim- 
plicity as a child’s. He accepts a compli- 
ment upon one of his triumphs as grate- 
fully as if it were the first that had 
been paid him. He is kindly to the 
casual acquaintance and sympathetic 
to a friend, concerning the friend’s own 
affairs; but if one press closer, if one 
manifest an incliriation to peer into his 
affairs—very gently, yet surely, Belas- 
co has drawn within himself and closed 
the door—not slammed it, but closed 
it firmly. 

In the days before success touched 
him, Belasco knew the hurts of life, 
unsoftened by courtesy. These days he 


orders that everyone who comes to 
his offices in any capacity shall be treat- 
ed with kindness. He has given his 
command that there be no surly replies 
at the telephone, nor rudeness by hur- 
ried employees. 

“There must be an atmosphere of 
kindliness here,” he insists. “Wohen I 
came, a poor young man, seeking a 
market for my little talents in New 
York, I went to playhouses and waited 
about to see the great men who con- 
trolled the destinies of the theatres and 
the theatrical folk. I came there, after 
writing letters it took me days to frame 
to suit myself. By those letters I hoped 
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to attract their attention. There were 
no replies. I came to ask a personal re- 
ply. When these men saw me they 
made short speeches and their manners 
were icy. I never got a kind word in 
those days; and because I hungered for 
one I determined that I would never 
withhold it from anyone else.” 

A man may be judged, and fairly, 
too, by his habitat. David Belasco’s 
abiding place is his secret studio. Of 
course, he has a nominal home, an 
apartment floor in a hotel, where he 
houses his family, and where he goes 
to sleep a little and to eat in his usual 
perfunctory manner. But that major 
life, which is his work, is lived in his 
mysterious studio. 

The studio has been in various parts 
of New York, sometimes at Carnegie 
Hall, sometimes in Fifty-sixth Street, 
in a studio. building. Latterly, since he 
built the Belasco Theatre, on Forty- 
fourth Street, the studio has been on 
the top floor of that theatre. Entrance 
to it is gained only by a tiny elevator 
for which there is no “elevator man” 
but himself. Few know where this, his 
workshop, is. Almost none enter there, 
for the master says in a gentle voice 
that gives no offence: “I like to be 
alone.” 

“When I was a little fellow and lived 
in a house in the Mission in San Fran- 
cisco,” he told me, “I fitted up a corner 
of a cellar for a studio. My mother 
gave me a ragged old lace curtain and 
a piece of carpet and a few newspaper 
prints and school books for beginning. 
I created an atmosphere that pleased 
me. At that time I used to say to my- 
self, ‘Some time, I hope I shall have 
nice things about me.’ ” 

“The nice things” revealed them- 
selves to me in bewildering splendor. 
Seven rooms, arranged on three differ- 
ent levels, comprise the most luxurious 
of sftidio homes. The furnishings of 
this cost, careful computers have said, 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Through a Tiffany skylight and a 
window at the side falls a softened 
golden light. The light loses itself amid 
the somber splendor of draperies, of 
the dull, deep red that reminds the 
visitor of half forgotten visits to Ve- 
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netian palaces. The first article of fur- 
niture one sees is the master’s work 
bench. Of carved oak, this big, broad, 
darkly shining table shows several deep 
gashes received in sudden combat in 
the dining room of one of the Roman 
palazzos: When he sits down at this 
desk it is in a chair whose high, brown 
back is a panel in which is carved: 

“Made from a pew in the church at 
Stratford-on-Avon where Shakespeare 
was buried.” 

Warming him is a low fire, enclosed 
by tiles taken from the Alhambra. 
Supported by heavy chiseled pillars of 
Italian marble, the mantle above this 
fireplace is of stone, in which are 
carved scenes characteristic of the Petit 
Trianon in the days of Marie Antoi- 
nette. This is surmounted by a mirror 
in a Florentine frame, relic of a Flor- 
entine palace. On his right, as he sits 
before the old Collona table, facing the 
many-countried fireplace, is a gilded 
altar piece, which, in the days of his 
barnstorming boyhood, he saw in a 
chapel in Santa Clara, Cal., and cov- 
eted. 

If his eyes turn upward, in search 
of inspiration, they encounter beneath 
the yellow dome of that Tiffany sky- 
light, and attached to its center, a lion 
rampant and encircled by a curiously 
wrought wreath of iron, which hung 
before the door of a Paris tavern, in 
the path taken by the tumbrils that 
bore the royalty and nobility of France 
to the guillotine. 

The sentiment that stamps so deeply 
the character of the man is shown in 
a grill before the window, fashioned 
of bits of the cabinets used for con- 
fessions in a dismantled church of 
Rome. The doorcases are from a sim- 
ilar source in France. 

On the newel post of the staircase, 
leading from this workroom, hangs a 
pair of Persian flasks, cut from the 
bones of sacred cattle. By the stair- 
case one climbs upon a velvet carpet 
to a balcony overlooking the room. 
There we see objects that had been 
overlooked—sconces that were fash- 
ioned in Florence centuries ago, a 
Prussian drum, which shows the stains 
of service but still is sturdy enough to 
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BELASCO, THE DREAMER, IN THE NOOK WHERE HE DREAMS~— AND WORKS 


perform its present function of a waste- 
paper hasket, and statuettes, chiefly 
of the Italian school. From a crystal 
case comes a gleam of golden brown, a 
lock of hair of the great Bonaparte, 
‘shining amidst a heap of Napoleonic 
relics. 

One steps from the balcony into the 
largest dramatic library in the world. 
supplemented by books on science. 
There are numerous works on poisons 


David Belasco’s work as stage mana- ~ 
ger, in his California beginnings, 

taught him the need of that ri 
A man had to die by poison and he 
died writhing terribly, while the subtle 
poison he had taken would have caused 
simply a slow stiffening of his muscles 
and the overcasting of his face by a 
purplish pallor. Belasco insisted upon 
this change and was derided by the 
actor and manager as a “foolish boy,” 
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Stung by their derision, he paid visits 
to hospitals, bringing back fresh booty 
of personal knowledge. He has in- 
creased this knowledge until he has be- 
come one of the leading authorities on 
the subject of poisons, and can convince 
anyone that poison isn’t just poison, 
but a vast and fascinating study. 

Mr. Belasco has an enormous appe- 
tite for work. He buries himself in a 
new. production, is self-exhumed only 
on the opening night, coming before 
the curtain a faint, hungry, dizzy, ex- 
hausted semblance of himself. And in- 
evitably as the sun rises next day he 
’ wrestles horribly with neuralgia for a 
week after each premiére. 

Humanity is large in him. Wishing 
to pay to man or woman, player or 
writer, the most comprehensive of 
compliments, he uses one brief, em- 
bracing adjective—“human.” A broad 
shaft of light which most illuminates 
his character fell upon him at a time 
when life so set his stage that he had 
to decide between the rdles of David 
Belasco, artist, and David Belasco, 
man. 

The younger of his daughters fell ill 
on her wedding day. She returned from 
her brief honeymoon seriously and 
mysteriously ill. There occurred then a 
strange shifting of the family rela- 
tions. To his wife, the usually work- 
absorbed genius, he said: “Your face 
shows Gussie when you are worried 
about her. So does her sister’s. .You 
must both stay here. I will take her 
South and I will act all the time, so 
that she will not know how ill we think 
she is.” 

Leaving the work that was as his 
breath of life, he took his daughter to 
the pine woods of North Carolina. 
For the first time in a quarter-century, 
a play that he was leading into the 
light had another guide. Upon his stage 
manager, William Dean, fell the bur- 
den of producing “The Woman.” In 
that simple cottage in the South woods, 
the distinguished dramatist turned 
nurse, forgot the stage in tender care 
of his beautiful daughter. “The Wom- 
an” was produced at Washington with- 
out him. He gave no sign of interest 
in its life. 


f 
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Gathering a retinue of doctors and 
nurses about him, he took his daughter 
to. Colorado Springs. His gifts as a 
mimic made him invaluable by that sick 
bed. He jested and laughed, told stories, 
prophesied the speedy reunion of the 
family, with the invalid the sturdiest 
of the happy group. Nurses, accus- 
tomed to pitiful subterfuges, looked at 
him in amazement. One of them un- 
derstood. When leaving the house for 
a walk, she saw the man who had been 
an amazing comedian five minutes be- 
fore, resting his head upon the window 
sill of the sick chamber, “crying in a 
way it would break your heart to 
hear.” The end came in June of last 
year. For three months afterwards his 
associates had no glimpse of Mr. Be- 
lasco. Inquiries brought only -the re- 
ply: “I’m doing something for Gussie.” 

Quite as though she had been the 
quick, to enjoy them, Gussie Belasco, 
dead, was receiving from her father 
the gifts she would have chosen. 

“Gussie’s favorite flowers were 
sweet peas,” he said, and her grave 
was blanketed continously with the 
pink blossoms. 

“She was fond of the cottage where 
she died,” said he, and a replica of it 
in stone is being erected as a family 
vault, her grave situated in a corner 
corresponding to the sick room. 

“She was attached to the nurses who 
were with her at the last,’—and he 
brought the nurses East, providing gen- 
erously for their maintenance for the 
rest of their lives. 

She had married the actor, William 
Elliott, and her ambition was that he 
should leave the stage and become “a 
manager like Papa.” Mr. Belasco has 
made the young man his partner. 

After nearly a year’s absence from 
his work, he has returned to it with 
his greatest play and greatest produc- 
tion. In “The Return of Peter Grimm” 
he won his supreme friumph. The 
drama is as though written at a grave 
side. There are in it the ache of be- 
reavement and the pzean of the spirit 
that has had vision of transcendent 
beauty on the other side. David Be- 
lasco, the artist, is greater for the dom- 
inanee of David Belasco, the man. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF MISS RILLIE RURKR RV MOPFETT STUDIO, CHICAGO 
a 
ing scenery into place, accompanied by 
the commands of the stage manager. 
“Madame eez ready,” said the maid. 
“Yes, Marie; leave me alone for a 


while.” 
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HE sound of laughter and the rush 
of dancing feet announced that 
the soubrette was passing the door 

of the leading lady’s dressing-room. 
Faintly there came the noise of mov- 
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As the leading lady heard the door 
close behind her, she slowly took from 
where it had lain over her heart, a 
letter.. In. doing so she also brought 
from the same hiding place a little 
heart-shaped silver’. locket—a. tawdry 
bauble to have place among the jewels 
that décked her gown. 

_i2 She opened the silver case and dis- 
-clased the face of a child—a younger, 
Sweeter reproduction of her own fea- 
tures. 

’ As she gazed, the tense lines about 
her mouth softened. Her eyes lost the 
look of cynical brightness: habitual to 
them, and became suffused-with tears. 
With sobbing breath she pressed her 
lips again and again to the pictured 
face, which in some way seemed to 
have lost the gaiety belonging to child- 
hood. 

The-eyes had a slightly pathetic ex- 
pression, as though they were asking 
for the caresses and endearments other 
mothers lavish on their children. The 
little mouth, with its drooping corners, 


‘was almost tremulous, and needed not - 


the power of speech to tell the woman 

looking at it that her child was hun- 
gry for mother-love—hungry to be 
“sung to sleep in mother’s arms, to be 
pillowed on mother’s breast. 

The tears had broken through the 
leading lady’s blackened lashes, and 
were making grotesque lines on the 
leading lady’s face, as they rolled down 
her cheeks and dropped in dark splash- 
es on her white bosom. 

“Fifteen minutes,” said the call boy 
as he rapped on her door. 

» Slowly she closed the locket, once 

*tmore raised it to her lips, and then put 
bit back above:her heart. 
.' Then softly, with almost a caress, 
she smoothed out a bit of paper on 
which, in childish and irregular charac- 
ters was written: 


%-My Own Dear Mama: 

You are my own dear mama, arn’t 
you? Papa told me you did not love me 
and was going away and leave us and 
never co back any more—but you 
are—i know you are. i was so sick last 
night i cried and-cried and nurse scold- 
ded. so. i wanted you to kiss me. Do you 
think it is wicked not to believe all papa 
says? For i know you love me best of 
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any boddy in the whole world and you ~ 
will never go away from your own 


ed little girl 


these are kisses for mama 


“How could he, oh, how could he be © 
so cruel,” moaned the woman. “To 
stab me with her innocent hands!” 

Her face grew hard as she thought 7 
of the systematic neglect of years; the © 
refined torture that allowed the world © 
to think this man an angel of light, ~ 
when to her he was a fiend. a 

And now he had taken this way of 
answering her letter, telling him she was © 
going to end it all, and at last separate © 
herself from him. With barbarous in- © 
genuity he had made her child tell her, © 
that if she should leave him, he would 
keep the. child. % 

With a’ groan the woman sank to 
her knees. A stupor seemed to envelop © 
her; as in a dream everything passed — 
from her consciousness, except the @ 
sight and odor of a great bunch of © 
roses that lay in dewy fragrance on — 
her dressing table. Almost involuntarily ~ 
she arose, picked up the flowers. and © 
buried her face in their odorous depths. ~ 

When at last she raised her -head © 
from the blossoms, her face had lost ~ 
its drawn expression, her eyes had © 
grown tender; a smile curved her beau- ~ 
tiful mouth. “He loves me,” she mur- | 
mured. “If I go to him, I will at_last © 
know what tender care and real love 
mean.” 

Again she drew a note from out the — 
flowers and read: 


I have reached the point where I must 
speak. For years I have watched your 
unhappiness, under the abuse and cruel- 
ty of the man who promised to care for 

11 in sickness and in health. While I— 

, who lovéd you so much I would have 
deemed it a pleasure to minister to your 
slightest wish—I, to whom the honor of 
being your mimic sweetheart on the 
stage was more than to be the acknow- 
ledged lover of the woman other. men 
have called beautiful and best—I, who 
would gladly be your jester in cap and 
bells to be near you—I, who would give 
my life tosave you a moment’s pain—had 
no right to speak a word of comfort. 

Dear, I can stand by, silent, no longer. 
If you can care for me a little, break 
those galling ties and come to me. Be 

















THE DRAMA THE AUDIENCE DID NOT SEE 


my wife, my darling, and let me bring 
real joy to your sad eyes. 

You must have known my love for a 
long time. Perhaps the greatest proof of 
it is that, although I have told it to you 
many times in the years we have played 
our parts together, I have never told you 
in my. own words until now. 

Must I wait until after the play for my 
answer, dearest? If you think my love 
will make your life a little happier, bring 
these roses with you when you make 
your entrance on the stage to-night. 

Remember this, dear one: whether I 
see them in your arms or not, I shall al- 
ways be your devoted 

Lover. 


The face of the leading lady grew 
radiant. 

“What is all the world beside his 
love?” she murmured. “I will snatch a 
few years of happiness from fate. I 
will carry his roses.” 

“Eez Madame ready?” said the maid 
as she opened the door. The woman 
turned quickly and, after repairing the 


ravages of her tears, she picked up the 
flowers and started for the stage. As 
she rose the little silver locket dropped 
from her bosom to the floor, but with 
the roses clasped to her heart, she 
went to the “wings” unconscious of any- 
thing except that she was going from 
the despair of years to the light and 
warmth of love. Here she stood wait- 
ing for her “cue” and watching her 
lover with the tender smile still on her 
face. 

Suddenly, from out in front came 
the wailing cry of a sleepy child. At its 
sound the smile froze upon the wom- - 
an’s lips. Slowly her hands dropped 
from her breast and the roses fell un- 
heeded; their beauty was crushed by 
her feet as she made her way on the 
stage. 

Like one in a dream she spoke her 
lines and acted her part. In her ears 
was ringing: “You will never go away 
forever from your own little girl.” 


SHE HAD NO ARMS 


_ THE STAGE was being set for the last act of “The Prince Chap,” and from 
abject poverty the Chap had progressed to wealth and position. The stage man- 
ager, in dressing the stage, placed a statuette of the Venus de Milo on the piano, 
but when the stage director saw it there, he ordered the property man to remove 
it, as this was the home of a wealthy man, and he would not have any breken 
statuary about. This amused the stage manager so greatly, that he thought to 
telate it to the house manager, and give him a chance to laugh at it. What 
was his surprise, after having concluded his story, to have said manager ques- 
tion, in all seriousness: “Well, who in thunder broke it?” 





The BIG 


LITTLE 


THEATRE 


Channing Pollock's Critical Review 
and Shrightly Comment 


With cartoons by Herb Roth 


N A quiet street, just north of For- 

ty-second and west of Broadway, 

stands a quaint structure, looking 
for all the world like a roadside inn 
out of Dickens. At least, it looks as 
such an inn might have looked after 
a scrubbing and a scouring and a 
pretty thorough painting, for this 
building is still very new, and very 
clean, and rather painfully self-con- 
scious. Its red bricks are the reddest 
bricks you ever saw, and the mortar 
between them is the whitest mortar; 
not to- mention the green shutters, 
_which are greener shutters even than 
those of the house described by Anna 
Katherine Green. 

Green fir trees grow in boxes be- 
fore the windows, and line the bal- 
cony that runs along the second 
story till it comes to the door, when 
it jumps up half a story. This door is 
pure Colonial, with two wooden pil- 
lars on either side of it and a dull 
brass knocker in its center. There is 
another knocker on a smaller door to 
the left of the big one, and there are 
old-fashioned hanging lanterns, and 
tiny casements, irregularly placed, 
between the two. Over the principal 
entrance is a swinging oval sign, let- 
tered in Old English, which an- 
nounces that this is “The Little The- 
atre.” 


The Little Theatre was opened to 
the public on Tuesday evening, 
March 12th, and when that public got 
inside it found something even more 


exquisite, even more like the product ~ 


of an expensive toy-shop, than was 
suggested by the exterior. First, there 
is a tiny vestibule, like that of a 
dwelling; then a sort of reception 
room in gleaming white; then the 
theatre itself, with walls of Flemish 
oak, paneled, and hung with dull 
tapestries. At intervals in the wall are 
candelabra, and two chandeliers de- 
pend from the white and severely 
plain ceiling. The auditorium itself is 
miniature, containing only three hun- 
dred seats and having neither bal- 
cony nor gallery. Nothing daintier, 
lovelier, better fitted for intimate en- 
joyment of modern drama, could be 
imagined. The Little Theatre is a 
thing of beauty, and it will be a joy 
—well, for five or six years. 

Which is Broadway’s equivalent of 
“forever.” 


“THE PIGEON” 


ITS first performance justified the 
Little Theatre and triumphantly vin- 
dicated Winthrop Ames. No man 
who tried to do great things, and fell 
short of them, ever was scolded more 
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generally than this same Winthrop 
Ames throughout his directorship of 
the New Theatre, In his own mod- 
est and unassuming way, your pres- 
ent scribe often raised his voice in 
the chorus. Just to show that 
there was nothing personal about 
the matter, let me say now that 
the Little Theatre is the biggest 
achievement within my recollection 
of things Thespian in America. 


thor of several novels, and of two 
works for the theatre—“The Silver 
Box,” which was acted here by Ethel 
Barrymore, and is more dramatic, if, 
perhaps, less true than “The Pigeon,” 
and “Strife,” the real success of the 
“gilded incubator” in Central Park 
West. London has seen his “Justice,” 
so far denied New York. 

Mr, Galsworthy is a dramatist with 
a steadfast purpose—the purpose of 
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It marks a long step toward dig- 
nity, refinement, culture and intellec- 
tuality, at a time when business, 
which well may be the companion of 
art, had assumed insolently the réle of 
its guide and regulator. Few commer- 
cial managements would have pro- 
duced “The Pigeon,” too fine a play 
to give much promise of profit, and 
none would have been likely to get 
it played as finely. 

John Galsworthy, who wrote the 
piece, is an English Eugene Brieux. 
In America, we know him as the au- 


revealing to the more fortunate half 
of the world “how the other half 
lives.” He makes no comment, no 
suggestion; his work is the work of 
a reporter, not of a reviewer; but un- 
flinchingly he digs into the muck and 
misery of underlife, stretches forth 
reeking hands where they must be 
seen, and, apparently, rests content in 
having made smug gentility a little 
uncomfortable in its luxury. 

I have said that “The Pigeon” is a 
fine play. Strictly speaking, it is not 
a play at all, It has no “love theme,” 





me 


_ except the theme-of love for all man- 


__ kind. It tells no story. It makes no 
progress. It is merely a cross section 
of every-day life, and very common- 
place, very sordid and ugly life, at 
that. Christopher Wellwyn is The 
Pigeon—so called, because he seems 
to have been made to be plucked. At 
any rate, this is the- opinion of his 
daughter, Ann, who lives with him, 
and who continually makes one think 

of the doctor’s daughter, in “Six- 
penny Pieces.” 

“I’m a bad lot,” says Wellwyn; “no 
~ character, no backbone, no stability.” 
. Which means that he is too weak to 
condemn the weaknesses of others, 
but, understanding them, helps indis- 
criminately because these poor crea- 
tures are as they .were created. Fer- 
rand, vagabond and sardonic philos- 
opher, detected in a shocking abuse 
of hospitality, excuses his sinful pas- 
. Sion by declaring: “It’s stronger than 
me.” And, in the last act, Wellwyn, 
speaking to Ann, excuses his unques- 
tioning charity by saying: “It’s 
stronger than me.” 

This really is all there is to tell of 
“The Pigeon,” which, without having 
so much of horror, suggests Gorky’s 
“Night Refuge,” and, without having 
‘nearly so much story, closely re- 
.sembles Chambers’ “Passers-By.” Be- 
sides Ferrand, the old artist takes in 
a drunken cabby, named Timson, and 
a half-frozen flower seller, named 
Guinevere Megan. A churchman, a 
professor and a justice of the peace 
theorize as to what should be done 
with such derelicts, until the last two 
stumble over the question—literally 
—in the form of Timson lying be- 
sotted in the doorway. All three was- 
trels ill repay their benefactor. Tim- 
son steals his rum. Ferrand seduces 
Guinevere. Guinevere takes to the 
streets, and, finally, having heard the 
bitter pessimisms of her lover, throws 
herself into the river. Ferrand, stand- 
ing by when her lifeless body is 
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brought back, comments: “La Mort, 
le grand ami!” 

Everyone, including the police con- 
stable, agrees that it were good for- 
tune for her to die, but they start her 
heart beating again and then arrest 
her for attempting that which they 
know would have been best for her 
and for society. In the end, Wellwyn, 
who has promised to make no further 
effort to befriend the worthless, gives 
all three his new address and bids 
them come to him again when they 
need help. He sees clearly that they 
are futile, profligate, demoralized, de- 
praved, beyond human aid, but his 
charity is “stronger than me.” 

What’s the moral? There is none. 
What is, is and always will be. “It’s 
the first of April,” says Ferrand. 
“God is mad,” says Gelett Burgess. 
“We are maggots in a rotting 
cheese,” says David Graham Phillips. 
John Galsworthy is a reporter, not a 
commentator. The hardest among us 
may have carried away the conviction 
that it were well that civilization de- 
vote itself more to breeding the fit 
and less to preserving theunfit. What- 
ever else it teaches or suggests, “The 
Pigeon” proves that life, unformed 
and unadorned, may be made inter- 
esting and entertaining in the thea- 
tre; that exposition of character may 
be as absorbing as the narration of a 
sentimental story. 

The performance is perfect. Mr. 
Ames’ company seems to have caught 
from him some of the zest of doing 
fine things for their own sake, and 
even Pamela Gaythorne, who recent- 
ly developed an Ada Rehan trick of 
playing to her audience, is sincere and 
restrained in her impersonation of 
Guinevere. Frank Reicher, who had 
the title réle in Henry B. Harris’ pre- 
sentment of “The Scarecrow,” and 
who is a brother of Hedwig Reicher, 
contributes, in his Ferrand; as excel- 
lent a piece of acting as I have ever 
seen, Sidney Valentine, lately: admir- 
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able as the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion in “A Butterfly on the Wheel,” 
is more admirable still as Timson, and 
Russ Whytal’s work in “The Witch- 
ing Hour,” was not mellower than 
his work as Christopher Wellwyn. 
Louise Seymour is a girlishly charm- 
ing Ann. Stage direction can go no 
further in the way of creation than 
does that of George Foster Platt in 
the production of “The Pigeon.” 

The Little Theatre has the advan- 
tage of a dozen small agreeablenesses 
that are sure to be appreciated. There 
is a gentleman in its box office. The 
bill of the play was neat and clean 
and new. It contained a few business 
cards, but one had to look through 
the program to 
find the adver- 
tisements, in- 
stead of looking 
through the ad- 
vertisements to 
find the pro- 
gram. The Lady 
Who Goes to 
the Theatre 
With Me de- 
clared that she 
loved the music because she couldn’t 
hear it. 


Julian E‘Bavenge 


“THE LADY OF DREAMS” 


SUPPOSE you were a happy 
prince, living luxuriously in pleasant 
France, and that, through wandering 
_ pilgrims, you heard of a wond’rous 
lady in whose tresses lay sunshine 
and in whose eyes the moon was 
dreaming. 

Suppose you abandoned home and 
friends, rented a ship, hired a crew, 
and sailed in search of this paragon. 
Then suppose that, persisting through 
storm and famine and pestilence, 
ragged and broken and dying, you 
arrived finally at the habitat of the 
lady, and found— 

Madame Simone! 
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Wouldn’t it make you mad? 

The phrase is borrowed from one 
of our comic supplements, and per- 
haps the whole observation is rather 
cheap and yellow-journalish. If so, I 
submit, in self-defence, that the 
temptation to scoff at so loftily in- 
tended a work is in itself a criti- 
cism of Edmond Rostand’s “La Prin- 
cesse Lontaine,” which Louis N. 
Parker has called “The Lady of 
Dreams.” Cer- 
tainly, I do not gsages 
mean to be un- 
kind to Madame 
Simone, who 
looks the over- 
press - agented 
princess as 
nearly as could 
most actresses; 

a great deal 

more nearly 

than did her 

original imper- 

sonator, the di- 

vine Sarah. 

Rostand described a combination of 
Lillian Lorraine, Maxine Elliott, Billie 
Burke, and Madame Yale, and, even 
on Broadway, there aint no such 
animal! 

“The Lady of Dreams” is lovely 
or ludicrous, according to the mood 
in which you approach it and the 
Hudson Theatre. A florid, medieval 
romance, beside which the most or- 
chidaceous efforts of Stephen Phil- 
lips seem sober and ordinary, “La 
Princesse Lontaine” tight-rope-walks 
teeteringly the line that divides the 
sublime from the ridiculous. There is 
something splendid, exalted, in the 
idea of a man persevering, despite 
agony, suffering, death itself, in quest 
of the unseen and unknown, whether 
that unseen and unknown beaccepted 
literally as a woman or taken as the 
symbol of an ideal. The floating hulk, 
shown in the first act of “The Lady 
of Dreams,” with its half-starved men 
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catching fire from the fervor of their 
-" commander, suggests what is finest 
in Joseph Conrad’s fine story of 
“ “Youth.” Oneself catches fire at the 
thought, and subscribes whole- 
_ heartedly to Rostand’s ringing dic- 
tum: “There is no vice but indiffer- 
ence; no virtue but enthusiasm.” 

At least two incidents in the play 
are big enough to presage the Hugo- 
esque genius that Rostand was des- 


_. tined to reveal later in the works of 


his maturity, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
“L’Aiglon” and “Chantecler.” One of 
these is the appearance of the Prince’s 
messenger, Bertram of Allamanon, 
when, having carved his way through 
the palace guard and a hired knight 
the shape of Jim Jeffries, he stands, 
bloody and exhausted, before the 
Princess and quietly begins to repeat 
the love. lines, the lovely lines: “I 
. Love a Remote Princess.” The other 


moment is reached when Melissinda 


has confessed her passion for Ber- 
tram, and that medieval Miles Stand- 
ish, an instant false to his friend, is 
lying in her arms. Melissinda has 
closed the window that overlooks the 
harbor, hiding the ship whose captain 
has agreed to hoist a sable sail as sig- 
nal that Geoffrey of Blaye has died 
without seeing his Princess. Says 
Melissinda: 
“Why, all the happy folk 
Have such an open casement at their 
back, 
And feel a chilling breath upon their 
souls 
Which is the summons of the open 
: casement. 
But all stay hidden, and refuse to 
- look, 
Lest they behold some ship of dolor- 
ous duty 
Calling afar to leave the bliss they 
cling to.” 
’ The window blows wide, and Ber- 
tram, wrapped in the embrace for 
which another journeyed thousands 
of miles, hears a voice describe the 
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sable sail. Instantly, the lovers are 
consumed with remorse, and, like the 
guilty pair in Zola’s “Thérése Ra- 
quin,” begin to blame each other. 
Suddenly, Bertram sees that the sign 
of mourning flutters, not from his 
ship, but at the masthead of a vessel 
bearing away the knight he slew. It 
is not yet too late todo the right, and, 
exultantly, he and the lady of dreams 
start for the dying Geoffrey. 

Rostand’s verse, fairly well trans- 
lated by Mr. Parker, reaches great 
heights only in the passage quoted 
and in the poem, “I Love a Remote 
Princess.” The rest of it is rather 
commonplace; its author treads well- 
worn paths of imagery, never once 
achieving anything comparable—let 
us say—to the metaphor about drink- 
ing up the stars, that so adorns the 
first act of “Chantecler.” The produc- 
tion, for making which only credit 
can be given the Liebler Company, is 
not all that it might have been, and 
most of the acting leaves much to be 
desired. Madame Simone, essentially 
a realist, in the title rédle never 
touches the imagination, and, in the 
matter of poetic spirit, the palm goes 
to Margaret Wycherly for her charm- 
ing portrayal of Melissinda’s maid, 
Sorismonda. Julian L’Estrange is a 
manly and a sonorous Bertram, but 
A. E. Anson, who was so excellent at 
the New Theatre and in support of 
Ethel Barrymore, reduces the lines of 
Geoffrey to one long, monotonous 
wail. 

“The Lady of Dreams” hardly will 
find its public in a city whose highest 
ideal of art is Blossom Seeley, Eddie 
Foy and the Cabaret. 


“PRESERVING MR. PANMURE” 


IN ONE way, at least, it is a mis- 
fortune to have set a standard so high 
that one always is in danger of suffer- 
ing through being judged by it. J. M. 
Barrie, as I pointed out last month, 
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was the victim of his own reputation 
‘in the case of “A Slice of Life,” and 
that which we call “The Lady of 
Dreams” by any other author would 
smell far sweeter. So, if A. W. Pinero 
hadn’t written “The Thunderbolt,” 
“Preserving Mr. Panmure” would 
have been a pretty fair play. 

As it is—I say it respectfully, diffi- 
dently, with more than ordinary faith 


husband and a middle-aged sister in 
danger of having no husband of 
whom to be jealous. So there is an 
investigation, conducted, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Panmure, by Mr. Pan- 
mure himself; and finally, to oblige a 
lady, a bachelor stopping at The 
Clewers confesses to the crime. All 
this occupies the first three acts of 
the piece. The fourth act, in which 


THE PLOT OF ‘“‘LADY PATRICIA” 


Mrs. Fiske Shelley Hull 


that kings can do no wrong—since 
my first French ball I have seen 
nothing as disappointing as “Preserv- 
ing Mr. Panmure.” Mr. Pinero treats 
of a pretty governess—a very pretty 
governess—Gertrude Elliott, in fact— 
who gets kissed in the first act, on the 
mouth, in the home of her school- 
girl friend, Mrs. Panmure. Indeed, it 
is Mrs. Panmure’s husband who is 
the kissee, Josepha Quarendon lets 
the kiss out of the bag, so to speak; 
that is, she confesses to having been 
embraced but declines to incriminate 
the party of the first pucker. 
What’s a kiss among friends? Echo 
answers: “That depends.” Mrs. Pan- 
mure is a member of the Society of 
Fine Souls. Mrs. Panmure’s house 
contains an aunt who is jealous of her 


we f 


Maud Gilbert Leslie Faber 


this bachelor and another draw lots 
for the governess, and the former gets 
her, not only is childishly silly, but, 
like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, it has nothing to do with the 
case. 

The quality of farce, like the qual- 
ity of mercy, is not strained—or 
shouldn’t be—whereas “Mr. Pan- 
mure” is strained, and drawn and 
quartered as well. Mr. Pinero’s cen- 
tral idea was good for ahout twenty 
minutes of uproarious fun—an idea 
much the same served just that long 
in “A Kiss in the Dark”—and when 
he tried to stretch it over four acts 
something was sure to give way. 
Once or twice that something was 
our patience. The literary skill, the 
nicety of expression, and the happy 
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faculty of drawing character that 
_ characterize Mr. Pinero are partly- 
_atoning graces in this piece; but, in 
spite of them, it will take exceptional 
- luck and press work to preserve “Mr. 
Panmure” for long at the Lyceum. 

In an exceptionally capable acting 
company the best work is that of 
William McVay, as the pompous, 
blustering, hypocritical Panmure, and 
Ralph Nairn, as the horsy fiancé of 
the spinster, Miss Anstice. Isabel 
Irving plays the latter part smoothly, 
and Miss Elliott, whose third vehicle 
this is in the current season, is pretty 
and pleasant, as usual. 


“LADY PATRICIA” 


NO TONGUE can tell and no 
typewriter transcribe—certainly not 
in the space at my command—the de- 
lights, the verbal dexterity, the subtle 
satire, of Rudolf Besier’s “Lady Pat- 
ricia,” in which Mrs. Fiske is appear- 
ing at the Empire. That the piece is 
not a success here reflects upon no- 
body but our theatre-goers. Truly, 
one wonders why Charles Frohman, 
who owned the comedy, did not give 
it to Ethel Barrymore, in place of the 
absurdly melodramatic “The Witness 
for the Defence,” but Mrs. Fiske is 
well worth while in the title rdéle, and 
undoubtedly the real trouble is that 
the thing is too good. 

Mr. Besier, known to us chiefly as 
the author of “Don,” which was acted 
at the New Theatre, wrote “Lady 
Patricia” so that Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell might burlesque herself and the 
emotional drama that is her métier. 
Mrs. Campbell did both in London. 
“Lady Patricia,” far more than “A 
Slice of Life,” travesties the modern 

problem play, and reveals the humor 
of florid poetry, high-colored ro- 
mance, symbolism, transcendentalism, 
all the isms that fester in the minds 
of long-haired men and short-haired 
women. Mrs. Fiske talking of the im- 
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morality of putting “a lily in a glass 
of wine” is most amusing; Mrs. © 
Campbell must have been simply 
gorgeous.. 

Lady Patricia has been married 
some time to Michael Cosway. 
Michael moons about the stars. His 
wife reads Mrs. Browning and De 
Musset, and sends telegrams about 
“a red star in the water and horses 
with white manes,” which her boy ad- 
mirer takes to be cipher. Both live 
and breathe and have their being in 
conscious or unconscious imitation of 
heroes and heroines of florid romance. 
Their speech to each other is sur- 
charged with passion and with poetry, 
yet all the while Michael is making 
love to a “flapper” of a girl named 
Clare Lesley, and Patricia adores a 
youth who answers to the soft pseu- 
donym of Bill O’Farrell. Clare doesn’t 
know the difference between a triolet 
and a tricycle, while Bill’s vocabu- 
lary is so limited that, when he has 
described one of her verses as “rip- 
ping,” Patricia begs him to use “that 
other word.” That other word is 
“corking.” 

All this is absurd enough without 
the additional complication of a 
fourth affair, and yet very soon we 
are supplied ‘with a fourth—an affair, 
if you please, between Clare and Bill. 
Tired of temperament, youth seeks 
youth in these two, and so, as every 
geometrician knows is possible, the 
two triangles become a square. This, 
however, not until Patricia fairly has 
wallowed in emotionalism, making a 
confession which, seriously delivered, 
might pass as the work of Pinero or 
Henry Arthur Jones. About to repeat 
this confession to her husband, Pat- 
ricia discovers that he, too, has a con- 
fession to make. And so: “Under the 
great rose window in the south tran- 
sept,” says Lady Patricia, “our pew 
is now full of purple and amber lights 
and shafts of chrysoprase. Shall we 
not sit there again together? Repent- 
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ance is very exquisite, and how beau- 
‘tiful is forgiveness. Come!” 

Mrs. Fiske is an actress of too 
much experience not to get every 
point in the play, though sometimes 
it seems that she might be a little less 
insincere in her insincerity. Shelley 
Hull and Maud Gilbert indicate con- 
vincingly the rawness of the boy and 
the girl, while Leslie Faber is a 
polished Michael. Perhaps the best 
acting of the production, aside from 
Mrs. Fiske’s, however, is Ernest 
Stallard’s barnyard philosopher, Bald- 
win, a gardener, who has thirteen 
children, has always heard “as thir- 
teen was an unlucky number,” but 
isn’t “suspicious.” 

“Lady Patricia” is a comedy. for 
epicures. Incidentally, by turning 
illicit love into farce instead of trag- 
edy, it provides a most salubrious 
lesson for philandering married folk. 


PLELLLL LI CL. 











“THE GREYHOUND” 


PAUL ARMSTRONG continues 
to be the Nick Carter of dramatists. 

So long as crime holds out, Mr. 
Armstrong need never dread the wolf 
at his door. He has minted malefac- 
tion in “Alias Jimmy Valentine” and 
“The Deep Purple” and “A Romance 
of the Underworld,” and now he and 
Wilson Mizner introduce us to a 
whole shipload of “crooks” in “The 
Greyhound” at the Astor. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
vogue of these plays, which succeed 
less because of their exploitation of 
felony than because of their swift 
action, because of the fact that they 
do not demand thought or even sus- 
tained interest. Dime novels sell no 
longer for the reason that their origi- 
nal purchasers have added to their 
wealth, if not to their culture, and 
now buy the same literature in dollar 
and a half bindings. Similarly, a great 
many people who used to witness 


“THE GREYHOUND” AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 





Henry Kolker 





melodramas in the popular-priced 
theatres now can afford to witness 
the same melodramas on Broadway. 

“The Greyhound” tells a hectic tale 
without regard to logic or plausibil- 
ity. Louis Fellman has married a 
girl, named Claire, who supposed him 
to be an honest man. To get rid of 
her, he proposes a suicide pact, and, 
in his arms, she drinks her portion of 
a poisoned draught while he throws 
his portion over his shoulder. Louis, 
accompanied by The Pale Face Kid, 
Whispering Alex and Deep Sea Kitty, 
then embarks on the Mauretania, 
which hardly has left her dock when 
they are doing a wholesale business 
in card-cheating, blackmail and gen- 
eral malfeasance, Kitty gets herself 
engaged to the callow son of Mrs. 
Foster Allen, and demands a large 
sum to break it off. The Pale Face 
Kid attempts to fleece Bob Kirk, a 
“struggling architect,” who is content 
to do a good deal of his struggling 
at the card table, but is defeated by 
McSherry, a detective, formerly a 
sharper himself, who out-cheats the 
cheaters. Louis induces Porter Allen 
to give him $50,000 with which to 
bribe Kirk not to marry Porter’s sis- 
ter, Bess. In the end, McSherry, aided 
by Fellman’s wife, whom he loves and 
on whom, apparently, the poison had 
no effect, rounds up the quartette of 
criminals, and Fellman jumps into 
the Atlantic. 

Whatever merits the play has are 
in the line of interesting characteriza- 
tion and that flip Tenderloinese that 
passes for wit in modern dialogue. 
‘Many of these speeches are undeni- 
ably funny, as when Kitty asks, 
“What do you consider a swell wom- 
an?” and “The Kid” replies: “Nuttin’ 
you got to hide in a taxi to go two 
blocks.” More of them are vulgar, and 
a few, including “The Kid’s” remark 
that he doesn’t know whether he can 
play the piano because he never tried, 
are ancient. Messrs. Armstrong and 
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Mizner have made little attempt at © 
credibility. They hardly can have ex 


pected anyone to believe that travel- ~ 
ing millionaires hand $50,000 checks 
to steamer acquaintances, or that ~ 
even the callowest of callow lads | 


could fall desperately in love with 7 
Elita Proctor Otis in thirty-six sec- ~ 
onds. a 
“The Greyhound” is capitally done, 
particularly with respect to the Fell- ~ 
man of Henry Kolker, The Kid of © 
Jay Wilson, and the Kitty of Miss 7 
Otis. At best, however, it is pretty | 
cheap stuff, related to the kind of 
playwriting that produces “Lady Pat- 
ricia” and “The Pigeon” only as | 
stone-cutting is related to sculpture. 


“OLIVER TWIST” 


LITERARY circles have been cele- 
brating the centenary of Charles 
Dickens so industriously that we 
probably should not have noticed the 
disregard of it in the theatre but for 


the Liebler Company’s festival re- 4 


vival of “Oliver Twist” at the New 
Amsterdam. 

“Oliver Twist,” if it was not the 
first, was one of the first Dickens 
novels to be dramatized. Charlotte 
Cushman, our first great Nancy, 
appeared here in the part as early as 
1839 at the Park Theatre. The story, 
like all the works of this great 
master, defeats the purpose of the 
dramatist by its own excellence, by 
its own wealth of character and inci- 
dent. So ruthless must be the elimina- 
tions that only vivid fragments re- 
main. The adapter, however skillful 
he may be, “but straws the wheat and 
saves the chaff,” in the words of 
Oscar Wilde, “with a most evil fan.” 

The play at the New Amsterdam is 
a new one made by J. Comyns Carr’ 
for the use of Sir Herbert Tree at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, where it 
was presented in 1905. Naturally, 
since Sir Herbert was to have the 















Lyn Harding 


role, Mr. Carr makes much of Fagin, 
and one scene—the last—in which 
this arch criminal is shown prisoned 
and raving of the hangman, obviously 
was written to make an acting oppor- 
tunity. Otherwise, the piece is about 
as good as any dramatization of this 
book ever can be, preserving most of 
the familiar and bloodily melodra- 
matic episodes and knitting them to- 
gether sufficiently well to give the 
spectator who has not read the tale— 
if such a person exists—a fairly clear 
idea of its meaning. 

The performance is one of exceed- 
ing excellence, particularly in the case 
of Constance Collier, as Nancy, and 
of Lyn Harding, as Bill Sikes. Both 
played in the production at His Maj- 
esty’s. Miss Collier’s Nancy is sub- 


- dued, restrained, intelligent and won- 


derfully human, while Mr. Harding 
makes Sikes the most revolting of 
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brutes. Nat C. Goodwin’s Fagin, 
which has been wildly praised, is a 
good, but never a great, interpreta- 
tion. I can describe it best by calling 
it an “actory performance,” full of 
tricks and wholly obvious. Mr. Good- 
win, too, forgets that Fagin was not 
a German Jew, but a Whitechapel 
Jew. Tree wonderfully characterized 
these three parts when he said that 
Fagin was the brain of “Oliver 
Twist,” Bill the body, and Nancy the 
heart. Mr. Goodwin does not suggest 
this distinction. Marie Doro is a pa- 
thetic little figure as Oliver, while 
great credit belongs also to Charles 
Harbury, for his Mr. Brownlow; 
Fuller Mellish, for his Mr. Grimwig; 
and, even more especially, to Charles 
Rogers, for his Artful Dodger. Olive 
Wyndham, who plays Rose, is far too 
modern to fit into surroundings so 
essentially mid-Victorian. 
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The production is adequate, Lon- 
_ don Bridge being represented in a 
manner simple and yet solidly effec- 
tive. One marvels, however, at the 
oversight responsible for making a 
window, supposedly so small that it 
could be entered only by a half- 
starved child, quite big enough to 
have admitted George Monroe. 


THE WINTER GARDEN 


THAT temple of the tired business 
man, The Winter Garden, which 
opened this season with the first real 
entertainment of its history, has suf- 
fered a relapse in presenting “A Night 
with the Pierrots” and “The Whirl 
of Society.” The former performance 
begins promisingly enough, in a bur- 
lesque of what Al Jolson calls “Sumu- 
tun,” the entire company reaching 
the stage by just such a gangway as 
was used at the Casino. After that, “A 


Night with the Pierrots” proves to 
be merely a night with a second-class 
minstrel troupe, while “The Whirl of 
Society” makes even less effort to 
connect its string of specialties by 
means of dialogue or situations. The 
whole performance is merely a vaude- 
ville show, in which all the acts are 
exactly alike and all the actors are 
offensively self-satisfied. One rag- 
time song follows another, accompa- 
nied by snapping fingers and the 
other familiar “business,” and there is 
a long, dreary glorification of those 
Terpsichorean adulteries, the turkey 
trot, the bunny hug, the grizzly bear, 
and the Todolo. 

“The Opera Ball,” a musical offer- 
ing of quite another sort, had only a 
short run at the Liberty. Marie 
Cahill, the William Collier of her sex, 
was the star of this piece, which was 
adapted from the source of the well- 
remembered farce, “Pink Dominoes.” 


WHAT TO DO WITH A TICKET THAT “DATES” 


THE MAN FROM BROADWAY relates that when he was traveling 
with David Warfield recently, he noticed that eminent actor sitting across 
the aisle from him, so much occupied in a card game with Edward Abeles, 
that he took no notice when the conductor came through. ; 

The conductor passed by, and then came back, of course. But again War- 
field paid no attention to his gentle “Ticket, please.” The next time he came 
through, however, the conductor caught sight of the ticket between War- 
field’s teeth, so he took it without any more solicitation. 

“What kind of a game was that?” asked Abeles. “That ticket was in your 
mouth all the time. Why didn’t you give it to him before?” 

“That ticket was two years old,” said Warfield. “I was chewing off the 


date.” 
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E ALL have our little faults and 
failings. Dexter had very few 
faults, but his one great failing 

was that he wanted “the push” to think 
he owned a yacht. If you had said to 
him point blank, “Dexter, have you a 
yacht?” Dexter would have answered 
“No,” for within the limits of his pri- 
vate life and leisure, Dexter was a 
truthful and honest man. 

’ But when the sun beat mercilessly 
down on Broadway and the idling ac- 
tors sought the shady interiors of the 
big hotel cafés, Dexter, arrayed in 
white serge trousers, a blue jacket, an 
outing shirt and loose flowing tie, 
yachting shoes and eke a cap of that 
ilk, would saunter round, implying by 
his costume that his 40-footer was 
lying off in the North River. 

This was Dexter in the idle summer 
time, when, back from “the road,” he 
worried through the off season on cred- 
it—like the others of his improvident 
tribe, the theatrical folk. 

But Dexter, in advance, was another 


matter. Then the thin, sinewy frame 
was a tense quiver of nerves. The steel 
blue eyes had speculation in them. The 
firm-set lips and the clear-cut nose be-’ 
tokened the alert and wide-awake man 
in advance. In this capacity there was 
none better than Dexter. Some day his 
genius will be recognized by the big 
theatrical syndicates and Dexter’s for- 
tune will be made. But until then he 
must be content with the reputation of 
“the best hustler in the business.” No 
matter the quality of the show, with 
Dexter in advance it could get farther. 
on its way before the breakdown came 
than many an enterprise that has 
started out with a backer with a bank 
roll. 

It was the shows without backers or 
bankrolls that fell to Dexter. Anyone 
can be in advance of the show with 
capital ; but how to harry the provinces 
with nothing in hand, save ferry fare 
across the river and the hopes that the 
first night’s receipts in Jersey City will 
be big enough to take the troupe to 
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_ Kingston-on-the-Hudson, was always 
' the problem that Dexter had to solve. 

And Dexter had his ambitions. Over 
in a dingy Brooklyn warehouse there 
is a lot of scenery on which charges are 
accumulating. It is principally of a Ro- 
man forum. With it is a big canvas 
medallion to be hung over the pro- 
scenium. 

This bears, in bas-relief effect with a 
golden background, the bust of Dexter, 
eyes upward, hands in bosom, hair 
brushed back and the legend, “Dex- 
ter’s Mastodonic Minstrels.” 

Would you care to hear of super- 
human effort, of financiering on noth- 
ing, of liustle Titanic, of hope un- 
* quenchable, let those who know tell 
you how Dexter got his Mastodonic 
Minstrels to ’Frisco and back again 
during the hard times of three seasons 


ago. | 
- . Some day Dexter will have a stake. 
The Mastodons will be revived, with 
the Roman forum, “classic and antique, 
one gorgeous glow and glitter,” first 
part; and with the medallion of Dexter, 
“Manager and Sole Proprietor,” to be 
hung over the proscenium again; and 
the Mastodons will tour the country in 
their own private car and go abroad to 
show the effete monarchies of Europe 
what real American black-face com- 


edy is. 

Until this happy time, Dexter will be 
working. miracles without money in 
getting fly-by-night shows from one 
town to another in winter, and in sum- 
mer will. don his sailor clothes and 
struggle through the summer on credit, 
encouraging his one weakness, that 


'~ Broadway shall think he has a yacht. 


Broadway respects the foibles of a 
man whose strength of character it can 
-tespect. It does not question Dexter 
too closely. “Going on a cruise over 
Sunday?” it will ask, and Dexter will 
nod, and for a moment will forget the 
Roman forum and the medallion of 
Dexter, “Manager and Sole Proprie- 
tor” of the Mastodonic Minstrels, 
mouldering in a Brooklyn warehouse. 

Dexter always carried himself with 
dignity. That was one secret of his 
success, for he had his successes. He 
always wore the air of a man who 
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could get money by wiring for it. H 
never boasted of his deftness and abil- 
ity. But one-day, in a burst of confi- 
dence, no actor being by, he told me an 
interesting incident of Dexter, in ad- 
vance. 

I had asked Dexter to dinner at the 


Golden Pheasant, which sets a good J 


table d’ hote for 60 cents, with wine, 
which those of an unsuspicious nature 
enjoy mightily. 

We had ‘reached the coffee and 
cigars when I alluded to a news item 
telegraphed to a New York daily, 
which told of his arrest in a small Ver- 
mont town for having stolen the post- 
ers of a rival show. 

Here is the tale as Dexter told it. 
Pardon his idioms. But they are of his 
calling: 

“It was when I took out ‘The Girl 
of New York,’ season before last,” he 
began. “It was a good show, which is 
more than I can say of a lot of shines 
you can see this season on Broadway. 
But from the start we were up against 
it. Everything went wrong. At every 
town where I could hold off enough to 
wire back to Markheim, who sent us 
out, I would yelp, ‘Send us some good 
printing.’ I wouldn’t have cared what 
it was, so long as it wasn’t Tom stands 
—Uncle Tom’ posters, you know— 
or ‘East Lynne’ or the ‘Two Orphans.” 
For there is no burg so far back that 
it wouldn’t be onto that stuff. 

“T kept ahead, standing up every 
manager for money in advance and 
wiring it back to the show three towns 
behind me. Nobody was getting a cent. 
It was a squeak that we got board 
bills and railroad fares and kept ahead 
of the sheriff. We were always hoping 
for a good town, with no opposition, 
where no show had been for a week 
or so—to strike it on a pay night and 
make a killing, with a standing-room- 
only house. 

“We were about to hit a big Ver- 
mont town, which would have filled 
all these requirements, when our terri- 
tory ran foul of Mackenzie’s ‘A New 
York Girl,’ and Monahan and Hogan’s 
‘Gay New York Girls Burlesquers.’ 

“Both of these shows were backed, 
and well. Mackenzie traveled with his 
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show. They had plenty of paper and 
carried this folding scenery that goes 
in trunks. They were to play the same 


| towns I did, for I got their routes out 
~ of a dramatic paper. 


“The similarity of names was a kill- 
er for us; I knew I had to get them 
out of the way. Monahan and Hogan’s 
show was sent out by Hastings & Mil- 
ler, the big burlesque syndicate. Jack 
Thompson was in advance for them. 
> Itook him up first and committed tele- 
' graphic forgery; for all is fair in the 
theatrical business. I wired to Hastings 
& Miller: 

Mining strike on throughout this re- 
gion. Shows doing no business. Call us in 
or wire new route, THOMPSON. 
“Later in the day I met Thompson, 

and he was puzzled about getting a 
telegram, telling him to cancel dates 
ahead, as a new route was being laid 
out for him through Pennsylvania. He 
wasn’t wise enough to wire ‘Why?’ 

“And that was ‘The Gay New York 
Girls Burlesquers’ out of my way. 

“At Rutland Junction, I spied a 
© truck, loaded with old Mackenzie’s 
© trunks full of costumes and scenery 
for the ‘New York Girl.’ I hustled over 
to the jay baggage man and slipped him 
a two spot, about the last I had. ‘Hurry 
up and check these trunks to Boston,’ 
I said, speaking like one in authority. 
He got out his checks and I kept him 
so rattled—or maybe it was the money 
—that he never asked to see my tickets. 

“The train to Boston had pulled out 
with the baggage when old man Mac- 
> kenzie came sauntering up the platform. 
' Not finding his stuff, he started in 
swearing at the baggage master. The 
latter was one of those ‘I’m-just-as- 
good-as-you-are’ fellows, and ina min- 
ute I saw it was all off with Mackenzie. 
He would get no information there. If 
he had been wise about it he might 
have been able to find out where those 
trunks had gone and to head them off 
by wire. 

“We sailed into the town, where we 
were to pinch off the best money yet, 
without a rival show in sight. Mona- 
han & Hogan’s show was on its way 
to Pennsylvania, and-old man Mac- 
kenzie’s troopers were stalled some- 
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where, with the old man telegraphing 
everywhere, except to Boston, about 
his scenery and costumes. 

“But, what do you think? We had 
something worse-ahead of us. A swell 
amateur theatrical club of that town 
was to show the following Monday, 
and they had engaged every bill-board 
in the town. 

“I went to the opera house and there 
was all their bills. 

“They were for ‘A Celebrated Case,’ 
a bale of them, at the back of the stage, 
waiting for the city bill-poster. I was 
desperate. 

“Here we were in the town, without 
opposition, for a pay Saturday night, 
and we wouldn’t have a place in the 
whole town to put up our paper. As 
to the window lithographs, thanks to. 
old man Markheim’s stinginess, we 
hadn’t any. 

“A negro expressman came shuffling 
in and I dug down and found a fifty 
cent piece. 

“ ‘Here,’ I said, ‘got an express tag?” 
He produced one and I wrote on it, 
‘To W. J. Mackenzie, 302 State St., 
Chicago, Ill. C. O. D.’ ‘Take this to 
the depot and send it off by express,’ 
TI said.-With the help of a couple of 
loafers, the coon got the bundle on his 
wagon, and away he went with it. 

“Then I went out to see the man 
that controlled the bill boards. He told 
me they were engaged for the local 
show’s paper. ‘But I heard,’ I said, 
‘that their printing did not come. If 
they have no printing they wont pay 
you. I have printing and I will.’ 

“At the opera house there was a 
big row going on, but there was no 
sign of the ‘Celebrated Case’ printing. 
The bill-board man was a Yankee, who 
was out for the price, and while I was 
accused of having shipped the printing 
away, he said he had no hand in it 
and he would put up my paper. He 
said, however, that if the ‘Celebrated 
Case’ bills turned up, he would pos 
them over my printing. 

The town was covered with ‘A Girl 
of New York’ printing when I was ar- 
rested by the sheriff, for having seized, 
stolen and conveyed the posters that 


‘the Rosebud Dramatic Club had sent 





~ to New York for, to advertise their 
* forth-coming production of that ster- 
ling play, ‘A Celebrated Case.’ 

“Tt was on Thursday night that the 
sheriff took me to his house. He told 
me that the jail had been unoccupied 
for months, and that he would be 
afraid to lock me up in it, as the rats 
would eat me alive. 

“That night I played seven up for a 
dollar a corner with the sheriff. It is 
a great help to a man if he knows how 
to turn up the jack, and I won $12 
from the sheriff. 

“When we got to the squire’s office 
I saw I was up against it. The place 
was packed with members of the Rose- 
bud Dramatic Club and their friends, 
and one peek at his nibs on the bench 
told me I was to get it good and plenty. 

“One thing made me feel good, how- 
ever. With the same luck that had sped 
old Mackenzie’s trunks upon their way, 
the express package had got out of 
town on an early train, and the red 
tape of the routine was too thick around 
it ever to get it back in time to be of 
any good to the Rosebud Dramatic 
Club. My paper for ‘The Girl of New 
York’ was up all over town; my ar- 
rest had been a press notice that would 
pack the house. Now, if I could only 
get out of the scrape myself! 

“The District Attorney had on his 
frock coat and his stove pipe hat; the 
judge was just aching to give me the 
limit of the law. 

“T knew it would do me no good to 
hire a lawyer. I was in for it. So I 
would make a gallery play and conduct 
my own defense. 

- “T wont tell you how that District 
Attorney tore me up the back. He was 
-a scholar in his way, and the way he 
put the theatrical profession in the pan 
would have made you weep. He went 


eS. back -to the old classic days, when the 


laws against vagrants and those against 
strolling players were one and the same. 
I tell you this, because it stuck in the 
judge’s craw, as you will see. 

“Finally. all the evidence of express- 
man and others was in, and the Dis- 
trict Attorney asked for a conviction 
on the charge of grand larceny. 

“And then—and I don’t know what 
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made me ask it—I arose, as the counsel 4 


for defense, and demanded to see th 


~“T read it aloud with great dignit 
and elocution, to kill time. Then I struc 
the charge, ‘had stolen, seized, embez- 


zled and conveyed the following—to | 
wit, 800 bill posters.’ I almost howled * 
the words; then I threw down the war- | 
rant and demanded a Webster’s una- | 


bridged dictionary. 


“Tt was brought. I proved in two | 
minutes that a bill poster was a man © 


and not a sheet of theatrical printing. 


“I taunted the Judge, the District § 
Attorney and the Rosebud Dramatic 7 
Club with fine scorn. I demanded to be | 
arrested for wholesale kidnaping. I 7 
called the town bill-poster out from © 
the audience to prove that, not only | 
had I not stolen 800 bill posters, but ] 
that there were not that many in the 7 


whole state of Vermont. 
“Then I rested my case. 


“The Judge pulled his whiskers, look- = 
ing more than ever like a goat, and % 


said: 
“Well, Mr. Actor Man, I guess you 


got us there. But if I can’t send you = 


to jail as a play actor, would you mind 
if I fined you $5 as a vagrant?” 

“T have no false pride, and I had 
had time to swell the sheriff’s $12 in 
bills in the middle with a bunch of 
stage money I always carry. 

“T hauled the roll up out of my kick, 
and it looked like a million. A ‘fiver’ 
was on the outside. I peeled it off and 
passed it up, and did a strut up the 
aisle, while the crowd, even the mem- 


bers of the ‘Rosebud Dramatic Club,’ 3 | 
cheered me like as though I were a | 


shooting show girl turned loose. 

“We played ‘The Girl of New York’ 
to S. R. O. the next night, and when 
I played back through that burg I put 
out special printing for myself, ‘Under 
the management of Jackson Randolph 
Dexter,’ and, my boy, we turned ’em 
away for two nights.” 

When I write the Great American 
Novel I shall put aside part of the pro- 
ceeds from its phenomenally success- 
ful sale to back Dexter’s Mastodonic 
Minstrels. 

And Dexter shall have a real yacht. 
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THE WHOLE 
BUNTY FAMILY 


The inside story of the 
Successful Scotch Comedy 











NE day, about a year ago, there 

was a matinée performance at the 

Playhouse in London. It was a 
family affair. The author was one of 
the players, his wife another, two of his 
brothers, his sister and his little daugh- 
ter also were in the cast; his mother 
had been the inspiration of the prin- 
cipal character. 

Cyril Maude, the London producing- 
manager, was instrumental in having 
the matinée given. A number of dra- 
matic critics, some of Mr. Maude’s 
friends, and many prominent people 
were invited. It was to be a trial, The 
members of the family were sure the 
new play would be a success. They 
were almost alone in that opinion. It 
seemed too simple, too plain, too old- 
fashioned. 

Next day the managers of four Lon- 
don theatres wanted the play, Mr. 
Maude knew he had a winner, and the 
family had the pleasure of knowing 
that their convictions had been well 
founded. 

That was the way “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” written by Graham Moffat, a 
Scotch entertainer, actor and writer, 
was introduced to the public. It was 
immediately put on at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where it is still playing suc- 
cessfully. 

In the original cast Graham Moffat 
himself played Tammas Biggar; his 
sister Kate played Bunty Biggar; his 
brother Sanderson played Dan Bir- 
rell, “the polisman;” his brother Wat- 
son played Weelum, the good-natured, 
slow-witted sweetheart of Bunty; his 
wife played Eelen, the perpetual bride; 


and little Winifred Moffat played the 
girl who audibly exults because the 
“kirk is on a holiday.” 

A few months later, Lee Shubert, the 
American theatrical producer, saw 
“Bunty” in London, thought it might 
“go” in the United States, and, with 
William A. Brady, secured the Ameri- 
can rights. “Bunty” was brought to 
New York with no heralding of trum- 
pets, and quietly produced at the Com- 
edy Theatre. Bing! Every critic in the 
city ran for his dictionary to find new 
words of praise. Miss Molly Pearson, 
quite well-known in America, had the 
role of Bunty. Sanderson Moffat 
came over with the company to play 
Weelum. Most of the other players 
were Scotch. That was last October. 
Bunty is still being played to crowded 
houses at the Comedy. 

The first week in January a third 
company, rehearsed by Felix Edwardes, 
who had had charge of the New York 
company, went quietly into Chicago. 
Most of the players had been brought 
over from London, recruited among the 
Scotch players there. The Bunty was 
Miss Molly McIntyre, unknown, even 
by name, in the United States. “Bunty” 
made its appearance in Chicago at the 
Princess Theatre. Another bing! None 
of the critics could find a flaw in the 
quaint Highland comedy. They all tried 
to outdo their New York brethren in 
praising the play. “Bunty” remains at 
the Princess. ; 

Recently a fourth company was start- 
ed out from Montreal, with Miss Mc- 
Naughton—brought over from Scot- 
land—in the role of Bunty. 
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WATSON MOFFAT AS Weelum; KATE MOFFAT AS Bunty; BELOW, A PHOTO’ OF MISS KATE MOFFAT, 
SISTER OF THE AUTHOR. IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE 
























































TWO AMERICAN Bunitys — MISS MOLLY PEARSON, OF THE NEW YORK COMPANY, AND (IN THE OVAL) 
MISS MOLLY MCINTYRE, OF THE WESTERN COMPANY 
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which we are familiar, Gra- 
ham Moffat, the author, is the 
son of a professor of elocu- 
tion in the University of Glas- 
gow. From his father he pre- 
sumably acquired some of his 
histrionic predilections; and 
yet, paradoxically enough, the 
stage was regarded by the 
elder Moffat with the great- 
est abhorrence. Indeed, the 
theatre was absolutely taboo 
in the passionately religious 
Scotch community in which 
the Moffats lived. Yet it is 
from this source that much 
of the peculiar quality of 
“Bunty” springs. For the 
theatre, as we know it, did 
not exist in Graham Moffat’s 
Scotland; and so he was able 
to find outlet for his Thespian 
proclivities only by joining 
one of the concert troupes 
which gave entertainments in 
little halls in the Scottish 
towns. Moffat wrote little 





sketches which were given at , 
these performances ; the prej- 
udices of his audience re- 
quired that these pieces be dis- 





























GRAHAM MOFFAT AS Tammas Biggar; mrs. 
GRAHAM MOFFAT AS Eelen 


Every “Bunty” is distinct. The ap- 
‘peal of the play is not through the per- 
sonality of the players. There is no star 
in any of the cornpanies, though Bunty 
is the leading role. Miss Moffat, Miss 
Pearson and Miss MelIntyre are as 
widely different as three women can be, 
and, though each has been highly 
praised for her performance of Bunty, 
all admit that the play is successful be 
cause of the play itself. 

The sensation of Bunty is that it has 
been successful at all. It is totally dif- 
ferent. And its genesis has been totally 
different from that of the plays with 


GRAHAM MOFFAT, AUTHOR OF “RUNTY” 
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tinctly simple and untheatric- 
al. So it was that Mr. Mof- 
fat was trained to write in 
such a simple and untheatric 
manner. And thencé is de- 
rived “Bunty’s” essential ap- 
peal. 

Its charm is its simplicity 
of construction, its directness 
in depicting the chargcteris- 
tics of a people full of stern- 
ness and unconscious humor. 
Its appeal is to universal man- 
kind. Bunty does not belong 
to the Scotch, nor does her 
hypocritical father, nor her 
Slow-witted sweetheart, nor 
her restive brother. These 
types exist everywhere. Mr. 

. Moffat has put them on the 
stage in all their naturalness. 

The original of Bunty is 
Mr. Moffat’s mother, now 
seventy years old, who was 
left a widow when her chil- 
dren were quite young. The 
way she planned and man- 
aged, her perfect household 
method, inspired her son to 
write the play. 

Bunty manages her father’s 
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SANDERSON MOFFAT AS Dan Birrell, “tHe 
POLISMAN”’ 

















household, protects her younger brother 
from the father’s hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness, saves the father from a 
designing old maid, saves her sweet- 
heart’s money from the same old maid, 
manages affairs at the kirk when the 
minister fails to arrive, chooses a sec- 
ond wife for her father, and calmly 
announces: “There are few things I 
couldn’ do, if men wad let me—an’ I 
tried.” Yes, “Bunty” is delightfully 
Scotch ; the breath of thé heather is on 
the whole play. But more than that, it 
is all impressively human. 





WINIFRED MOFFAT, DAUGHTER OF THE. 
AUTHOR, AS THE LITTLE GIRL IN ‘‘BUNTY”’ 
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1HE LIEBLER (0,5 

DICKENS CENTEN- 

ARY CELEBRATION 
PKROVUCTION OF ‘OLIVER 
TWIST.” GEORGE C. TYLER 
(OF THE LIEBLER CO.), 
CONSTANCE COLLIER, MARIE 
DORO. LYN HARDING AND 
NAT C, GOODWIN. 


Th DEBT THE 
STAGE OWES 
DICKENS 


By Charles W. Collins 


HIS is the centenary year of 
Charles Dickens’ birth, and the 
legions of his devotees all over the 

world have been holding literary jubi- 
lee. In view of the Dickensian impor- 
tance of 1912, it will be apropos to take 
account of the stage’s debt to the nov- 
elist who, of all the names in English 
literature, receives the greatest meed 
of loving hero-worship from the popu- 
lar heart. 

Dickens’ novels are a library of ro- 


mance in themselves, and out of them 
there has grown a whole school of 
drama, As soon as each of his famous . 
stories came from the press in book 
form, its characters and plot were hur- 
ried. onto the stage, in dramatizations 
authorized and unauthorized, “pirated” 
versions, and plagiarized adaptations. 
The copyright laws in those days af- 
forded the writer of fiction no protec- 
tion upon the stage, and the theatrical 
hacks in England and the United States . 
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flocked to Dickens’ works as 

old seekers surged toward 
the Klondike within re- 
cent memory. 

No _ bibliographer, 
however industrious, 
will ever succeed in 
collecting a full and 
authentic list of the 
Dickens dramatiza- 
tions, but it is certain 
that such a catalogue 
would include  sev- 
eral hundred  dif- 
ferent items. If 
royalties had been 
collected on every 
theatrical presenta- 
tion of Dickens 
characters, there 
would be no need 
for the “Dickens 
stamp” and similar 
kindly movements for 
the benefit of his de- 
scendants; the num- 
erous Dickens prog- 
eny, down to the great- 
grand-children, would 
possess independent for- 
tunes. 

An article of this kind 
must necessarily begin 
with a brief considera- 
tion of Dickens’ personal 
attitude toward the 
stage, however familiar 
that topic may be. He had 
the histrionic temperament, 
and the tradition of his prowess 
as an amateur actor is given ex- 
tended comment by all his bi- 
_ ographers. His skill as a comedi- 
an, demonstrated in many rdles, 
played at “benefits” for various 
charitable enterprises, was com- 
pared frequently by connoisseurs 
of acting to that of Frederic Le- 
maitre. He narrowly escaped be- 
coming an actor, instead of a 
writer ; a cold in the head, it seems, 
turned the scale in favor of literature, 
for he himself has described that 
crisis, in a letter to John Forster: 


I wrote to Bartley, who was stage 
manager [at Covent Garden] and told 
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him -how young I was and exactly what 
I thought I could do, and that I believed 
I had.a strong perception of character 
and oddity, and‘a natural power of re- 
producing in my own person what I ob- 
served in others. This was at the time 
when I was at Doctor’s Commons, as a 
short-hand writer for the proctors. 

There must have been something in 
my letter that struck the authorities, for 
Bartley wrote to me almost immediately, 
to say they were busy getting up the 
“Hunchback” (so they were), but that 
they would communicate with me again 
in a fortnight. Punctual to the time, an- 
other letter came, with an appointment 
to do anything of Mathews’ I pleased be- 
‘fore him and Charles Kemble on a ‘ter- 
tain day at the theatre. 

My sister Fanny was in the secret, and 
was to go with me to play the songs. | 
was laid up when the day came with a 
terrible bad cold and inflammation of the 

» face... . . .. . .I1 wrote to say so, 
and added that I would resume my ap- 
plication next.season. I made a great 
splash in the gallery [the press gallery 
of the House of Commons] soon after- 
wards; the Chronicle opened to me; | 
had distinction in the little world of the 
newspaper which made one like it; be- 
gan to write; didn’t want money; had 
never thought of the stage but as a 
means of. getting it; gradually -left off 
turning my thoughts that way; and 
never resumed the idea. 


Dickens’ flair for the stage caused 
him to write in a manner which, ac- 
cording to the taste of the Victorian 
period, fairly clamored for dramatiza- 
tion. His plots are fecund of theatrical 
situations; there are fifty-four such in 
“Pickwick Papers” alone, though only 
fourteen or fifteen of them have ever 
been used in the various Pickwick 
pieces for the theatre. His characters 
allure an actor like a siren’s call. His 
style is rich with dialogue that needs 
slight changing to be adapted for the 
stage. It was always his purpose to 
shake his readers with heavy laughter 
or fo move them to copious tears—and 


“this was also the purpose of the Vic- 


torian drama; it is, in fact, the eternal 
purpose ofthe dramatists, in any pe- 
riod. So it came about that Charles 
Dickens was the most dramatized of 
all novelists, before or after his time. 

Although in his letter, quoted above. 
he stated that he had hankerings for 
the stage merely as a means of making 
money, it is evident that he had an 
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enduring instinct for the theatre. Only 
a few weeks before his death, in 4 
mood when he was reviewing his en 
tire career with the inner eye of con- 
templation, he turned to a friend and 
said: 

“What do you think would be the 
realization of one of my most cherished 
day-dreams? To settle down now for 
the remainder of my life within easy 
reach of a great theatre, in the dire¢- 
tion of which I should hold supreme 
authority. It should be a house, of 
course, having a skilled and noble com- 
pany, and in every way magnificently 
appointed. The pieces acted should be 
dealt with according to my pleasure. 
and touched up here and there accord- 
ing to my own judgment, the players 
as well as the plays being absolutek 
under my hand. There; that’s my day- 
dream.” 

Early in his career, Dickens ex- 
perimented with play-writing. In 1836 
a “comic burletta” of his authorship. 
called “The Strange Gentleman,” was 
produced at the St. James Theatre. 
London; it was an adaptation of his 
story, “The Great Winglebury Duel.” 
which is to be found in “Sketches by 
Boz.” This piece was revived in 1873. 
but was withdrawn, because certain 
members of the Dickens family in- 
formed the manager that its presenta: 
tion would give the shade of the de- 
parted author no peace. 

“The Strange Gentleman” had a run 
of several months, when first staged: 
and it was then succeeded by another 
Dickensian burletta, called “The Vil- 
lage Coquettes.” Both of these pieces 
were librettos, with lyrics that also 
came from the pen of Dickens, so it is 
well to remember, when the high-brow 
brethren scoff at the fashioner of mu 
sical comedies, that Charles Dickens 
himself began as a librettist. 

In 1838 Dickens wrote a full-fledged 
play, called “The Lamp-lighter,” for 
Macready’s use in Covent. Garden; if 
not on-an actual commission from the 
actor-manager, the task was taken up, 
at least, on a suggestion that a play 
from the pen of the rising young writer - 
would be welcome. But it proved un- 
satisfactory and was rejected. Latter- 
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THE DICKENS CENTENARY PRODUCTION OF “OLIVER TWIST;’’ CONSTANCE COLLIER AS Nancy; LYN HARDING As Bill; NAT. C. GOODWIN AS Fagin; CHARLES 
ROGERS AS The Artful Dodger; PERCIVAL VIVIAN AS Charlie Bates, AND MARIE DORO AS Oliver Twist. IN THE OVAL IS 
SHOWN A REHEARSAL OF THE SAME SCENE ON THE ROOF OF THE CENTURY THEATRE 





day critics who have read the manuscript, which is in the 
Forster Library at South Kensington, London, admit 
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NAT. C. GOODWIN AS Fagin 


that it is by no means a brilliant affair, and is badly 
constructed. - 
Everything was grist in the Dickens mill, 
however, and three years.afterward he turned 
the play into a narrative, called “The Lamp- 
» lighter’s Story.” It was the initial offering 
ofa collection called “The Pic Nic Pa- 
pers,” brought out for the benefit of the 
widow of Dickens’ first publisher. 
Dickens’ next and final excursion into 
the drama, as such, was far more notable. 
This was “No Thoroughfare,” written 
in collaboration with Wilkie Collins, for 
the use of Charles.Fechter. The piece 
was given a notable production at the 
Adelphi Theatre, London, December 
26, 1867, with Fechter in the réle of 
Jules Obenreizer, and it ran there for 
one hundred and fifty nights. In 
1868, it had a hearing in Paris, un- 
dér the title of “L’Abime.” Dickens 
himself superintended rehearsals, for 
he delighted in stage management ; 
and again it scored a success. A 
few months before, it had been 
given an unauthorized presenta- 
tion in Brooklyn, under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. F. B. Conway, and 
Dickens had no means of redress, 
though his name was used on the 
program, because the adapter, a 
certain Louis Lequel, had changed 
a few of the scenes and entered 
it in the copyright office at Wash- 
ington under his own name. In 
that production, the piece was 
called “Identity, or No Thor- 
oughfare.” 

The Dickens dramatizations, 
which constitute the bulk of the 
stage’s debt to the novelist, may 
now be taken up in the order of 

the birth of their characters in the printed 
works. “Pickwick Papers,” therefore, leads 
the list. This whimsical chronicle appeared 
serially, the publication of its parts covering an 
extended period in the years 1836 and 1837. 
Hardly six months had elapsed after the 
printing of the first number when the esteemed 
Mr. Pickwick and his fellow clubmen reached 
the ‘stage. The adaptation, by William Leman 
Rede, was,called “The Peregrinations of Pick- 
wick.” It was revived again in 1837, some of 
the best comedians in London being in the cast. 
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Yates was the Pickwick; Buckstone, father of Rowland 
Buckstone, who had been associated with E. H. Sothern 
for a number of seasons, was the Jingle; and Reeves 
was the Sam Weller. 
The same year another version, called “The Pickwick 
Club” was put forward, and then came a whole 
shoal of pirated Pickwick plays, the most irri- 
tating of which, to Dickens, was “Sam Wel- 
ler, or the Pickwickians,” by Wm. T. Mon- 
crieff. It was given with musical embellish- 
ments, in the form of parodies. Dickens 
took his revenge upon Moncrieff later by 
describing him, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
as the literary gentleman at the Crum- 
mles’ farewell dinner, who had dram- 
atized two hundred and forty-seven 
novels as fast as they had come out 
—some of them even faster than 
they had come out! 
With Moncrieff as a stalking- , 
horse, some of Dickens’ friends — J 
gave battle, for him, against 
the plagiarists, and for a time 
the tempest in the journa- 
listic tea-pot sung merrily. 
Moncrieff seems to have 
been a pirate of amazing 
effrontery; he took himself 
seriously, and believed that 
he was conferring a favor on 
Dickens by dramatizing his 
work, 
Plenty of Pickwick plays ap- 
peared after this Moncrieff episode, 
but they were all copies of their 
forerunners; the pirates had begun 
to prey upon each other. The next 
notable Pickwickian dramatization was 
in 1871, when “Bardell vs. Pickwick.” a 
staging of the trial episode, appeared. 
under the auspices of John Hollingshead. 
That fine comedian, J. L. Toole, who had 
played many of the Dickens characters, was 
Sergeant Buzfuz and George Grossmith, the 
founder of the present line of theatrical Gros- 
smiths, was the’ Pickwick. This piece became a 
standard item in Toole’s repertory. It may be 
noted, in passing, that the tribute paid by Toole to 
Dickens, in the almost classic depiction of certain 
characters, was eminently fitting, because the writer 
“discovered” the comedian, as a young man, and 
fostered his talent. ° 
In 1871, also, H. L. Bateman, called 
“Colonel,” like many another theat- 
rical manager, brought out a 
version entitled “Pickwick.” F 
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ANOTHER POSE OF MARIE DORO As Oliver Twist 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER AS Nancy 1N “ OLIVER TWIST” 


It was condemned by the critics, but a 
young actor who played the role of 
Alfred Jingle received glowing praise. 
He was Henry Irving. This dramatiza- 
tion was by James Albery, who is also 
to be identified as the author of a play 


called “Two Roses.” With certain 
changes, emphasizing the character of 
Jingle, the piece was revived by Irving 
at the Lyceum Theater in 1887. In 1888 
be presented it in this country. Martin 
Harvey, now one of the leading actors 
of England, was the Sam Weller. 

The first noteworthy American pro- 
duction of “Pickwick” was in New 
York, 1868, the version being claimed 
by Augustin Daly. More interesting to 
this generation, however, is the music- 
al comedy, called “Mr. Pickwick,” 
book by Grant Stewart and music by 
Manuel Klein, which was produced 
about ten yeafs ago. De Wolf Hopper 
was Pickwick, and Digby Bell was Sam 
Weller, while some of the others in the 
cast were Louise Gunning, Marguerite 
Clark, and Grant Stewart. 


As “Monsieur Pickwick,” the adven- 
tures of Dickens’ burlesque club reached 
the Parisian stage last September, in 
the Athénée. The authors were Georges 
Duval and Robert Charvay. The for- 
mer is known in France as an author- 
itative translator of Shakespeare, and 
also the author of the operettas, “Les 
Petites Michu” and “Véronique,” with 
music by André Messager, both of 
which have been seen in this country, 
the former under the title of “Two 
Little Girls.” M. Charvay has written 
several successful comedies, among 
them “Josette, ma Femme,” played here 
by John Drew and Billie Burke as “My 
Wife.” “Monsieur Pickwick” was high- 
ly successful in Paris. 

“Oliver Twist,” published in 1838, 
was Dickens’ next novel, and the 
adapters pounced upon it immediately. 
It has had an active stage career, in 
many versions, ever since. The first 
dramatization was put on at the St. 
James Theatre, London, March 27, 
1838, with Edward Wright, J. Webster, 
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Alfred Wigan, Hart, Miss Allison and 
Mrs. Stirling in the cast. The Literary 
Gazette reviewed the performance in 
this unflattering manner: 
“Oliver Twist,” a piece so-called, was 
produced here, and, we regret to say, 
.acted with great ability for a thing more 
unfit for any stage except that of a 
Penny Theatre we never saw. We be- 
lieve it was a benefit piece, but still the 
management ought to have objected to it. 
Another dramatization was -staged 
about the same time at the City of 
London Theatre; Edward Stirling, the 
stage-manager of the house, was re- 
sponsible for it. The next was by C. Z. 
Barnett, put on at the Pavilion The- 
atre, May 21, 1838. Then came one by 
George Almar, whose perversions of 
the Dickens plots always annoyed the 
novelist ; this, although a gruesome af- 
fair, was described on the playbill as 
a “serio-comic burletta,” because at 
that time Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane held patents by which they could 
prevent other houses from producing 
“legitimate” drama. Charles Dickens, 
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the younger, has written of this ver- 
sion: 


It was a very bad play indeed—so bad, 
in fact, that even the very long list of 
bad adaptations of popular stories can 
hardly contain anything worse. 


In addition to these, three other ver- 
sions of “Oliver Twist” were staged in 
London before the end of 1838. An- 
noyed by these corruptions of his text, 
Dickens twice proposed to dramatize 
the story himself, first offering his serv- 
ices to Frederick Yates, and then to 
Macready. He wrote to Yates: 


Supposing we arrange preliminaries 
for our mutual satisfaction. I propose to 
dramatize “Oliver: Twist” for the first 
night of next season. I have never seen 
Mrs. Honner to the best of my recollec- 
tion; but from the mere circumstance of 
her being a Mrs; I should say at once 
that she was ‘a many sizes too big’ for 
Oliver Twist.’ If it be played by a female 
it should be a very sharp girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, not more, or the character 
would be an absurdity. I don’t see any 
possibility of any other house doing it 
before your next opening night. If they 
do, it must be done in a very extraordi- 
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NAT C. GOODWIN AS Fagin AND LYN HARDING AS Bill Sikes 1N ‘OLIVER TWIST” 
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nary manner, as the story, unlike that of 
“Pickwick,” is an involved and compli- 
cated one:-I am quite certain that no one 
can have heard what I am going to do 
with the different characters in the end, 
inasmuch as at present I don’t quite 
know myself, so we are tolerably safe on 
that head. I am quite sure that with your 
name as the Jew, and mine as the author, 
it would knock any other attempts quite 
out of the field. 

But Yates thought differently; he 
foresaw competition, and was right, as 
the half-dozen or more versions cited 
above will show. Dickens himself went 
to -see Almar’s dramatizati6n when it 
was staged at the Surrey Theatre; and 
according to John Forster, his biog- 
rapher, who accompanied him, it had 
this effect: “In the middle of the first 
scene, he laid himself down on the floor 
in a corner of the box and never rose 
from it until the drop-scene fell.” 

Macready refused “Oliver Twist,” 
even though dramatized by Dickens; 
he would have none of it, on any terms. 
He wrote in his diary, under the date 
of November 8, 1838: 

Forster came into my room and pro- 
posed on the part of Dickens the dramati- 
zation of “Oliver Twist” with Dickens’ 
name. Nothing could be kinder than this 
intention of Dickens, but I feel it is not 
acceptable. 

November 10; Forster and Dickens 
called, and I told them of the utter im- 
practicability of “Oliver Twist” for any 
dramatic purpose. 

Still another version of “Oliver 
Twist” of that period was by Thomas 
Hailes Lacy, who afterwards went into 
the business of publishing plays, and 
founded the house which now bears 
the name of French. A Scotch adap- 
tation, staged in Edinburgh in 1840, 
may also be noted; it was the work of 
W. H. Murray, who managed the 
Theatre Royal of that city. 

The next dramatization worthy of 
attention, and one which has become 
standard, was by John Oxenford, 
dramatic critic of the London Times. 
This was produced in the Old Queen’s 
Theatre, London, April 11, 1868, with 
Henry Irving as Bill Sikes, J. L. Toole 
as the Artful Dodger, and Lionel 
Brough as Bumble. 

Shortly after this version had con- 
. cluded its successful run, Dickens saw 
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Irving in Henry J. Byron’s “A Lan- 
cashire Lass,” and “discovered” his 
genius. After the performance he re- 
marked: “There is a young fellow in 
the play who sits at the table and is 
bullied by Sam Emery; his name is 
Henry Irving; and if that young man 
does not one day come out as a great 
actor, I know nothing of art.” Three 
years later Irving leaped into fame 
with his performance of Mathias, in 
“The Bells.” 

Versions by J. B. Johnstone and 
John Mordaunt are to be discovered 
among the old playbills of that period. 
Then, in 1878, the American version, 
by Cyril Searle, reached London. It 
was called “Nancy Sikes,” and Miss 
Rose Eytinge played the title-rdle. An- 
other American adaptation, rightly en- 
titled “Oliver Twist,” was by George 
Collingham; this reached London in 
1891. Oswald Brand, a comparatively 
recent dramatizer of Dickens, was rep- 
resented by a production of “Oliver 
Twist” in London, 1903. 

Sir (then Mr.) Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree staged an elaborate production of 
“Oliver Twist” at His Majesty’s The- 
atre, Loridon, July 10, 1905; the ver- 
sion was by Comyns Carr. Tree played 
Fagin; Lyn Harding was Bill Sikes; 
Charles Hanbury was Charlie Bates; 
and Constance Collier was Nancy. 

A pretentious “all-star” revival of 
“Oliver Twist,” in commemoration of 
the Dickens’ centenary, is of current 
interest. It was staged”On the twenty- 
sixth of last February in New York, 
under the auspices of Liebler & Com- 
pany. The cast, in its major items, was 
as follows: 


Oliver Twist 
Bill Stkes 
Mrs. Maylie 
Rose Maylie 
Harry Maylie 


Lyn Harding 
Suzanne Sheldon 
Olive Wyndham 
Courtenay Foote 

Fuller Mellish 

Eric Blind 
Mr. Brownlow 
Mr. Bumble Frank Lyons 
Mrs. Bumble liffe 

“Nicholas Nickleby” contains more 
theatrical “color” than any of Dickens’ 
other works, and, therefore, has an 
association with the stage aside from 
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its dramatizations. The character of 
Vincent Crummles had an_ original 
in the person of T. D. Davenport, 
a manager and actor of good stand- 
ing, and has generally been acknowl- 
edged as being rather cruel. Here 
Dickens permitted a private grudge to 
influence his fiction. Within the last 
decade Charles Lander, an actor and a 
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disappointment, enlarged upon his griev- 
ance and drew the gross caricature of 
Crummles and his family. 


W. T. Moncrieff, who had offended 
Dickens by his dramatization of “Pick- 
wick Papers,” also figured in “Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” as the literary gentleman 
at the Crummles’ farewell supper. To 
even the score, he dramatized “Nickle- 
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ON ROOF OF CENTURY THEATRE: REHEARSAL OF ‘‘OLIVER TWIST.” 


MIDNIGHT. 


SCENE: CHERTSEY MANOR, 


Oliver (MARIE DORO) FOUND WOUNDED ON THE STAIRS AFTER Bill Sikes’ uNsUCc- 


CESSFUL ATTEMPT AT BURGLARY. THE PLAYERS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: CHARLES HARBURY, 
COURTENAY FOOTE, MARIE DORO. OLIVE WYNDHAM, SUZANNE SHELDON, AND ALFRED HUDSON. 


grand-nephew of Davenport, had pub- 
lished the following defense of his ma- 
ligned relative: 


Charles Dickens, who had aspirations 
as an actor, was a member of Dy: 
Davenport’s company, but he was a gen- 
ius incapable of committing to memory 
six or seven important parts a week. 
Davenport may have failed to realize his 
genius as an actor. . . . In any case, 
the wholesome, though blunt, advice 
Davenport gave him, which was, ‘Young 
man, get back to your scribbling,’ may 
have saved to the world the true genius 
and deprived the stage of a shining light 
only. Charles Dickens, smarting under 


by,” before its last installment had been 
printed, and retorted with an open let- 
ter, the tone of which may be illustrated 
by the following excerpt: 


With all possible good feeling, I would 
beg to hint to Mr. Dickens that depre- 
ciating the talents of another is but a 
shallow and envious way of attempting 
to raise one’s own—that the calling the 
offending party a thief, sneering at his 
pecuniary circumstances, and indulging 
in empty boasts of tavern treats, are 
weapons of offense usually resorted to 
only by the very lowest orders. Nothing 
is more easy than to be ill-natured, 
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In\-1871, an adaptation called “Do- 
the Boys’ Hall” was presented at the 
Court Theatre, with Miss Rose Cogh- 
lan as Tilda Price. March 20, 1875, is 
the date of the production of the stand- 
ard version, by Andrew Halliday; it 
was staged at the Adelphi, London. 
John Sleeper Clarke was the Squeers. 
This American actor, who became so 
popular in London, also played New- 
man Noggs in a production at the 
Strand Theatre, in 1885. His son, the 
late Creston Clarke, was the Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

Some account should be taken of a 
French version, called “Nicholas Nick- 
leby, or the Beggars of London,” by 
Prosper Dinaux and Gustave Lemoine, 
which was produced at the Ambigu 
Comique, Paris, January 29, 1842. Wil- 
liam ‘Makepeace Thackeray saw this 
performance, and an amusing account 
of it may be found among his miscel- 
laneous papers. 

“Nicholas Nickleby” was first staged 
in America, in one of the many Eng- 
lish versions, at the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, 1842. It reached New York, at 
the Bowery Theatre, October 10, 1862, 
with George C. Boniface as Mantalini. 
Another version, called “Smike,” had 
a long run at the Union Square The- 
atre, New York, under the manage- 
ment of A. M. Palmer. John H. Stod- 
dard was Newman Noggs; W. J. Le- 
moyne was Squeers; Charles A. Ste- 
venson was Nicholas Nickleby; and 
Miss Bijou Heron was Smike. When 
the piece was sent to Chicago, James 
O’Neill was Nicholas Nickleby and 
Louis James was Mr. Browdie. Joseph 
Jefferson is perhaps the most notable 
American actor who has been identi- 
fied with the rdle of Newman Noggs. 

“The Old Curiosity Shop” was as 
popular among the theatrical adapters 
as its predecessors; and many success- 
ful Dickens’ plays have been made 
from it. The first acting version was 
by Edward Stirling, produced in 1840. 


Another, by an unknown writer, was ‘ 


staged at Drury Lane in 1853. 

Andrew Halliday again did justice 
to the original source with “Nell, or 
the Old Curiosity Shop,” staged in 
1870. John Sleeper Clarke was the 


Quilp of that occasion, and Florencé! 
Terry, younger sister of Ellen Terry,; 
had the title rdle. 

After Dickens’ death there was a 
revival of Dickensian worship, which’ 
brought out a clutter of “Old Curiosi-* 
ty Shops” in dramatic form. Among” 
them were: “Little Nelly,” by Murray” 
Wood; “Mrs. Jarley’s Far-famed Col-7 
lection of Wax Works,” by G. B.' Bart-7 
lett; “The Old Curiosity Shop,” by¥ 
George Lander; “Grandfather’s Little” 
Nell,” authorship unknown; “Dick? 
Swiveller,” by Charles Rennell; “The 
Life and Death of Little Nell,” by W.- 
Sidney; “Gentle Nelly,” and “Quilp,” 7 
by T. G. Paulton; and “Poor Nell,” by | 
Edward Price. The latest version was” 
by Oswald Brand, staged in London, | 
1903. 
Lotta Crabtree was the. greatest | 
American exponent of Nell. She had a | 
vehicle’ called “Little Nell and the | 
Marchioness,” by John Brougham, in = 
which she-doubled in these contrasting 7 
roles. This piece was first produced at © 
the old Broadway Theatre, New York, © 
Jan. 27, 1868, with James H. Stoddard 
as Dick Swiveller, and Mrs. Gilbert as § 
Mrs. Jarley. Lotta was even seen as | 
Nell in London, in a version by Charles © 
Dickens, Jr., who wrote of the produc- 
tion: “The adaptation of my own was | 
deprived of any merit it may have pos- 
sessed by the interpolation by the | 
American lady, for whom I wrote the / 
piecey of a preposterous act from a ri- 
diculous version by Mr. John Brougham, | 
which she had been accustomed to play | 
in the States.” In England, as well as 
in America, Lotta was acknowledged | 
to be the best interpreter of both the 
characters which she assumed. 

“Barnaby Rudge,” Dickens’ next 
novel, received prompt attention from | 
the stage, as usual. The first version 
was by Charles Selby and Charles Mel- | 
ville, produced at the English Opera © 
House, London, June 28, 1841. Then 
the old guard of dramatizers busied — 
themselves, and versions by Edward | 
Stirling, W. T. Moncrieff, George Al- | 
mar and Thomas Higgie appeared. © 
Messrs. H. Vining and Watts Phillip © 
stood as sponsors for another play, pro- | 
duced in 1866. This production, at the © 
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Princess Theatre, London, is notewor- 
“thy because it introduced Mrs. John 
Wood, an American actress, to the 
London stage. The critics were irrita- 
ted by her Americanisms, and attacked 
her viciously. One of them wrote: 


If anyone expected the subdued cough, 
the spasmodic start, and the con- 
stant rubbing and tweaking of the nose 
to which Miss Miggs (the character) 
had recourse in the frequent moments 
of her vexation, would have been repro- 
duced by Mrs. John Wood in illustration 
of the novelist’s description, they must 
have overlooked the peculiarities of that 
liberty-loving country from which the 
débutante has just come. <~. “ane 
Miss Miggs who appeared last evening 
on the stage of the Princess is a Yankee 
girl of the familiar Down East pattern, 
who sings one of the high-toned ditties 
characteristic of her class, mixes up gro- 
tesque pantomime extravagances with 
nasal inflections and angular attitudes, 
and thinks nothing of sprawling on 
tables and tumbling into tubs, 


The first American version of “Bar- 
naby Rudge” was staged at Kelly & 
Leon’s Theatre, in New York, Octo- 
ber 7, 1871. Stuart Robson was in the 
cast. 

When “Martin Chuzzlewit” was pub- 
lished, Dickens had found some means 
to protect himself against willful per- 
versions of his story. By an arrange- 
ment with Harper Brothers, he baffled 
the American pirates; and by an agree- 
ment among the London managers he 
stopped the appearance, except in mi- 
nor houses, of dramatic hodge-podges 
under his name. Dramatization he 
could not prevent; but with these pre- 
cautions, the quality of the theatrical 
versiuns of the story was more to his 
liking. Two good dramatizations were 
produced in London in 1844, one by 
Edward Stirling, and one by Thomas 
Higgie and Thomas Hailes Lacy. The 
former was staged at the Lyceum, and 
Dickens himself supervised at least one 
rehearsal. 

In 1868 a dramatization by Horace 
Wigan appeared, with John Sleeper 
Clarke playing Mrs. Gamp. In 1881 
“Tom Pinch,” in three acts, was pre- 
sented, with Joseph J. Dilley and Lewis 
Clifton named as the dramatizers. Wil- 
liam Farren was the Pecksniff. E. S. 
Willard secured this piece for his rep- 


_ertory, and played it all over the 


world, particularly in this country. He 
re-touched the Ms., aided by Elwyn 
Barron, once a Chicago dramatic critic. 
Among the Chuzzlewit oddities, a Ger- 
man version, called “Tartuffe Junior, 
or Martin Geldermann and his Heirs,” 
produced in 1864, may be noted. The 
first American production of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” in a version by Stephen 
Fiske, was playing in Mrs. John Wood’s 
Olympic Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1864. 

Dickens’ Christmas annuals were the 
source of many plays. The first, “The 
Christmas Carol,” was adapted by Ed- 
ward Stirling, and was produced in 
1844, with the announcement that it 
had been sanctioned by the author. In 
this piece, at a revival in 1860, J. L. 
Toole made one of the greatest hits 
of his career, as Bob Cratchit. Another 
version of that period was by C. Z. 
Barnett. In 1901, Seymour Hicks ap- 
peared in a version of the “Carol” 
called “Scrooge,” by J. C. Buckstone, 
Holbrook Blinn was the Ghost. 

“The Chimes” was Dickens’ next 
Christmas book; it was first dramatized 
by Mark Lemon and Gilbert Abbott a 
Becket. The production was made at 
the Adelphi Theatre, London, Decem- 
ber 19, 1844, with the special permis- 
sion of Dickens, for both of the dram- 
atists were his warm personal friends. 

Then came “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” which lent itself admirably 
to dramatization. The first version was 
done by Albert Smith, for the Keeleys, 
at the special request of Dickens, and 
was presented at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, in December 1845. Then the 
inevitable Edward Stirling had to have 
a shot at it, for the Adelphi. This story 
was so popular in dramatic form that 
during the Christmas holidays of 1846, 
it was put on, in several versions, by 
no less than twelve London theatres. 

The best version of “The Cricket on 
the Hearth” was done by a master of 
dramaturgy, Dion Boucicault, for the 
use of J. L. Toole. It was first played 
in April, 1862, under the title of “Dot.” 
This piece and “The Chimes” and 
“Bardell vs. Pickwick” were among the 
chief attractions of Mr. Toole’s reper- 
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' tory. The Boucicault version reached 


' America at once, with Dickens’ title 


instead of his substitute, and the réle 
of Caleb Plummer became a standard 
character for Joseph Jefferson’s ripe 
art. 

Dickens’ next Christmas annual was 
“The Battle of Life,” which has not 
played a prominent part in the theatre. 

“The Haunted House,” ~another 
Christmas book, was dramatized im- 
mediately for the Adelphi, by Mark 
Lemon, and was revived in 1863, with 
J. L. Toole as Tetterby. “The Holly 
Tree” was dramatized in 1855 by Ben- 
jamin Webster; and in 1891 by Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer. 

Dickens’ Christmas publication for 
1860 was “A Message from the Sea,” 
upon which Wilkie Collins collaborated 
’ with him. They planned to turn it into 
a drama themselves; and their scena- 
rio, in printed form, is among the ar- 
chives of the British Museum. This 
unrealized intention was carried out by 
John Brougham, whose version was 
seen in America in 1860 and in Eng- 
land in 1861. Two other dramatizations 
are known, the latest, staged in 1873, 
by Murray Wood. 

“Dombey and Son,” least popular 
among the novels, has also had the least 
success upon the stage. Its dramatiza- 
tions have been brief of life, though 
they were the medium of some great 
character acting. The first version, by 
T. P. Taylor, was staged at the Strand 
Theatre, London, August 2, 1847. John 
Brougham, the great Dickens drama- 
‘turge in America, provided a version 
for Burton’s Theatre, New York, in 
1848. He played the rdles of Major 
Bagstock and Jack Bunsby himself. W. 
E. Burton was Captain Cutile, and Mrs. 
Burton; Florence Dombey. Burton was 
a failure at the first performance and 
the piece was withdrawn, but he per- 
fected himself in the rdle, courageously 
revived the production, and secured a 
success. Captain Cuttle remained in his 
repertory, and after his death, William 
J. Florence bought the rights to the 
play to carry on the great Cuttle tradi- 
tion established by his forerunner. 

The best of the Dombey dramatiza- 
tions, by Andrew Halliday, was called 
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“Heart’s Delight.” It was staged in 
London, 1873, with Sam Emery as 
Captain Cuttle. This actor, the father 
of the Edward Emery of the American 
stage, was to England, in Captain Cut- 
tle, what Burton was to America. He 
was also a great Dan’l Peggotty in 
“David Copperfield,” and was the orig- 
inal portrayer of Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
Will Fern and John Peerybingle. 

Charles Cartwright, an actor of 
prominence in English and American 
productions, who was the original 
Kleschna in Mrs. Fiske’s production of 
“Leah, Kleschna,” has made an excel- 
lent dramatization of “Dombey and 
Son.” It was produced in England in 
1908, with Mr. Cartwright as Captain 
Cuttle. 

“David Copperfield” had two satis- 
factory dramatizations early in its ca- 
reer; they were by the customary John 
Brougham in America, and the infalli- 
ble Andrew Halliday in England. 
Brougham’s version, called “David Cop- 
perfield,” was produced at his Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, in 1861, with 
Brougham as Micawber. Halliday’s, 
called “Little Em’ly,” was staged in 
1869, at the Olympic Theatre, London. 
The latter performance was complete- 
ly satisfactory to Dickens. Other adap- 
tations, contemporary or earlier, were: 
George Aimar’s “Born With a Caul” 
(1850) ; Charles Rennell’s “The Ark on 
the Sands” (1870); E. H. Brooke’s 
“Little Em’ly’s Trials” (1873); Mur- 
ray Wood’s “Lost Em’ly” (1873) ; and 
George Hamilton’s “Emly” (1877). 
Comparatively recent versions are “Em- 
ly,” by T. Gideon Warren and Ben 
Landeck (1903); and “Dan’l Peggot- 
ty,” by Kellett Chambers (1907). Wil- 
son Barrett was preparing a “Copper- 
field” play, with the role of Ham set 
aside for himself, when he died in 
1904. 

“Bleak House” was neglected by the 
dramaturgists for years after its publi- 
cation; and its first notable production 
was in this country, by Mme. Janaus- 
chek. This version, the authorship of 
which is difficult to trace, was called 
“Chesney Wold,” and in it Janauschek 
doubled as Lady Dediock and Hortense, 
the French maid. It was produced at 
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‘Booth’s Theatre, New York, February 
23, 1874. The first English version was 
made by J. P. Burnett for the use of 
his wife, Jennie Lee; it was called 
“Jo,” and Miss Lee played the title 
role of the urchin crossing-sweeper 
with great success, This was first 
staged in London in 1876, and was re- 
vived in 1896 by Miss Lee. 

“Hard Times” and “Little Dorrit” 
have been almost neglected by the 
play-carpenters. The former’s versions, 
of record, are: “Hard Times” by Fox 
Cooper (1854), and “Under the Earth, 
or Sons of Toil,” with no adapter’s 
name attached (1867). “Little Dorrit’ 
had its first production in 1856; and 
its only worthy staging since then was 
in Berlin, September 15, 1906, in an 
adaptation by Franz Schoenthan. 

“A Tale of Two Cities” is the most 
dramatic of Dickens’ works, and of- 
fered splendid opportunities to the 
adapter. There has been a controversy 
over its genesis, and ardent Dicken- 
sians will even now argue and debate 
over the moot questions: Did Dickens 
get his inspiration from Watt Phillips’ 
play, “The Dead Heart,” or did Phillips 
get his from Dickens’ novel, or did 
both of them find their plot in Dumas’ 
“Chevalier de la Maison Rouge?” At 
any rate, “A Tale of Two Cities” is a 
vivid memory to play-goers of this gen- 
eration through the version called “The 
Only Way,” prepared by two clergy- 
men, Freeman Wills and Frederick 
Langbridge, and played with sweeping 
success by Martin Harvey in England 
and by Henry Miller in this country. 

The best early version of “A Tale 
of Two Cities” was prepared by the 


skillful Tom Taylor, with the sanction. 


of Dickens, and was staged, under the 
title of the novel, in London, 1860. 
Other versions were: “The Tale of 
Two Cities, or the Incarcerated Victim 
of the Bastille,” by Fox Cooper (1860) ; 
“All for Her,” by J. Palgrave Simpson 
and Herman C. Merivale (1875); “A 
True Story Told in Two Cities,” by 
Eilot Galer (1884); and “1790,” by 
Henry Hunt (1894). 

“Great Expectations” has a brief the- 
atrical history. A play called “The 
Great City,” by Andrew Halliday, pro- 


duced in London in 1867, was partly ~ 


plagiarized from it. In 1861, Dickens 
dramatized the story himself, and his 
version was issued in printed form. It 
was not dramatic, and was never 
played under professional auspices. In 
1871 a version by the late William S. 
Gilbert was staged at the Court The- 
atre, London, and in 1872 an American 
version, by Shafto Scott, was put on 
at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 

“Our Mutual Friend” has had only 
a few dramatizations. Those which may 
be mentioned are “The Golden Dust- 
man,” by H. B. Farnie (1866); and 
“Found Drowned, or our Mutual 
Friend,” by George Fawcett Rowe 
(1870). The latter writer is also to be 
credited with an American version of 
“David Copperfield.” 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
Dickens’ unfinished story, and un- 
solved plot, has found several people 
daring enough to dramatize it. Among 


the early versions are that of Walter 


Stephens, produced 1871; that of G. H. 
Macdermott, produced 1872; and that 
of Robert Hall, called “Alive or Dead,” 
produced 1880. Acting upon hints 
gleaned from the author in his last ill- 
ness, his eldest son, Charles Dickens 
Jr., and Joseph Hatton prepared a 
dramatic version, which was announced 
for a London production in 1880 and 
then abandoned. 

The greatest of the “Drood” versions, 
which have seen the stage up to the 


present, is that prepared for Beerbohm 


Tree by Comyns Carr, after a careful 
study of all the documents relating to 


the incompleted plot. It was produced | 


at His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
January 4, 1908, with Mr. (now Sir 
Herbert) Tree as John Jasper. The 
piece had a magnificent production, and 
was admirably acted; it was received 
by the London press as a genuine con- 
tribution to Dickensia and an artistic 
success, but it ran only five weeks. 
Thus ends the chronicle of the Dick- 
ens plays. There is only one of his 


stories, large or small, which has not™ 


been brought out on the stage. That is 
“Hunted Down.” If a novelty is de- 
sired for the centenary, here is the 
place to begin. 


i tence — — 
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ONEST, Billy, that rehearsal was 
runnin’ like a horse car, and the 
show out two weeks a’ready. By 

every sign, “The Man with the Money” 
would soon be shy of a bank account, 
and what with rehearsals runnin’ morn- 
ing, noon, and night, us girls was wish- 
in’ they'd call in the coroner and have 
it over with—that’s how dead the show 
looked to us. 

It was on a Friday afternoon that I 
drifted down stage to the mail box with 
my fingers crossed, lookin’ for a letter 
_ from some long-lost sweetheart—Huh! 
. Wade ashore! I couldn’t so much as 
remember there was a Billy McGee that 
week. Well, I took notice of a little 
stranger in a real chick cocoa-colored 
suit, as she slipped in by the stage door. 
She comes in so creepy-mouse-like, you 
could see it was her first peep at a stage 
from behind—which aint the gay place 
it’s been painted, not at a chorus re- 
hearsal-it aint. Lights all out but one 
_ streak of foots, and them throwing 

_ spook shadows on ten acres of bare 
stage (it was the old Tremont in Boston 
we were playing) and up into the flies 
where the drops are dangling. Honest, 
it makes a haunted house look like home, 
sweet home. 

But Ada May hadn’t sneaked in there 


to look at the scenery. It was a job she 
was lookin’ for, and she had her eye 
open for the main chance—the ponies. 
At that minute Sol Myers was tryin’ 
to get some speed out of a pony ballet 
that ought ’a’ been billed for a trained 
animal act. While she sized up the po- 
nies, I kept lookin’ at her, for she 
seemed different from the regular stage- 
struck kid. Then, of a sudden, she smiles 
over at me in a “please, mister” way, 
and I backed up. 

“Excuse me,” she asks, “but may I 
speak to the manager ?” 

You could tell she had a fine educa- 
tion from her style. 

“Sure you can,” I told her; “only 
wait till they muzzle him. He’s mad 
enough to bite.” 

She thinks that over; then looks at 
me more friendly, and says: 

“I’m looking for a position on the 
stage.” 

She had her reasons. I could see that. 
But I knew if I had a kid sister like 
her, she’d never ’a’ lifted a foot in the 
chorus—not while any little red school 
houses down the lane was calling for 
volunteers. So I handed her the ques- 
tion that’s the third degree to beginners. 

“Had any experience?” 

“No—o—o. Not really.” 
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It sure pulls a tooth to own you’re 
"an amateur. Looking at Ada May, I 
_ hoped she’d never be anything else. 
Just then Myers rips out one of his 
double-barreled German swears and be- 

ins bellowin’ for me. 

“Malloy! Malloy!” 

I never let on I heard him. He spots 
me, though, and comes tearin’ over, 
making his bass-drum voice sound soft 
as plush. 

“Molly Malloy, you got to lead them 
ponies through their paces, or they look 
choust like cab horses from der front!” 

Could you see me? I’d ’a’ looked like 
a giraffe in that push. Nix! But there 
was that kid beside me, achin’ for a 
chance, so I strung Sol along till I told 
him: 

“If you want another girl, here’s a 
friend of mine will help you out.” 

“Experience?” Sol cocks his eye at 
her. 

“A barrel of it, in the two-a-day with 
her father. Just don’t bark at her till 
she gets used to the team work here 
and she’ll be leadin’ that bunch for you 
before we hit Broadway.” 

Sol fell for it. 

“What’s the name?” he asks. 

“Miss Gregor,” says Ada May, and 
sticks out her little glove to shake hands. 
It kind of faded us, but I think it made 
a hit with Sol, at that. 

“All right. We give you a try out, 
McGregor,” he says, and marches away, 
yellin’ for the ponies to get together. 

“Get right after him,” I tells her, 
pullin’ off her raglan; “and don’t let 
that bunch of Hams rattle you. Sol 
needs you worse’n you need the job.” 

She gave me a tight little smile, and 
stepped out after Myers like her uncle 
owned the show; but I knew she was 
more leary of them actors than any 
audience she’d ever met. 

Mannetti started to bang the piano, 
and the ponies fell in. Myers slipped her 
in next the end girl, yelled “Right!” 
and they started on: one, two, three, 
with a catch step and then a half bow; 
then up on the toe, like this, for a shift 
and half kick; and one, two, three over 
again. It’s a cute step, and gives a girl 
a chance if she’s limber. 

You ought’ve seen Ada May catch 


pa 


on. It wasn’t only her style that made 
them rubber, But even when she missed 
a step she wasn’t out of it, and the turn 
of her wrists and the tilt of her head 
told you she was dancin’ inside. Billy, 
she was a treat. 

Maybe Sol didn’t tumble that he’d 
found the goods. Six times he run them 
through the trick, and then he jumped 
her to the lead. It was just a try, y’un- 
derstand, but say! I could have hugged 
him, nose and all. 

Well, Ada May seemed to feel friends 
with me from then on, and when we 
went out to feed she told me about her- 
self. She was just out of a finishin’ 
school. That’s a fancy-work place, 
where they teach you a lot of things 
that wont even buy you an ice-cream 
soda. But that school was the only home 
Ada May knew since her mother died. 
There was an aunt in Connecticut, with 
a wooden nutmeg heart; and there was 
a second-hand cousin, a lawyer, who 
was takin’ care of the money her ma 
had left, till he blew in the coin and 
blew out his brains. So the old parrot 
who ran the school gave Ada May a 
quick finish and a ticket to the nut- 
meg aunt. Ada May never used that 
ticket. She climbed off the train, 
checked her suit-case, and slipped 
straight up to the theatre on the hunt 
for her first job. 

You can see how it was that we stuck 
together. I made her put up with me 
that first night, and after that we was 
room-mates right along. It was her 
proposition, and I was glad, after she 
took me for what I was—red-headed 
and Irish at that. I'll tell you the 
truth, though. Just at the start, Ada 
May had me feelin’ so out classed that 
I framed up a little family history for 
myself—a gold frame, busted. Poor pa 
had been a broker in Wall Street, till 
he got handed the double cross by Pier- 
pont Morgan and died of a broken 
heart. It was a sad tale. 

But that night, after the lights were 
out, and me stretched out in the dark, 
with her breathin’ so close beside me, 
those lies began to dig into me. It must 
have been three bells before I woke 
Ada May up to tell her that the nearest 
in this life that the old man ever got 
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_ to a Wall Street job was drivin’ a wat- 
erm’ cart by the grace of Tammany. 

“Why, Molly,” whispers Ada May, 
“then you're a poor little orphan, just 
like me!” 

And when she kissed me I knew we 
‘were going to be better pals than if I 
was any old broker’s daughter. What 
she said made us seem to be kin, some 
way. The rest of the night she lay on 
my arm and the ache that got into it 
I didn’t mind. It kind of made me warm 
inside. 

The next night—it was our last in 
Boston—she was so tickled with her- 
self, I went out to supper with her to a 
swell little Dago joint just off Boylston 
Street, where they grow a Spanish 
omelet that makes you forget to remem- 
ber the Maine. I was just tellin’ her: 
“M’Gregor, that pajama dance got a 
hand to-night that was all yours,” when 
the musickers struck up the chorus of 
that dance, and though Ada May’s head 
was down I could see the color coming 
into her cheeks and I looked round. 
Near the piano a couple of college fel- 
lows were keepin’ time to the music and 
grimnin’ up our way. The short one had 
light hair, with a little wave in it, and 
teeth that shined when he smiled, which 
was most of the time. Even when he 
was worried—and I guess I saw Barry 
worried the worst he ever knew—even 
then you couldn’t believe there was any- 
thing for him to worry about. 

The boys didn’t try to keep still and 
I could tell Ada May’s heart was dan- 
cing inside while they played the chorus 
through three times. Then she looked 
up like a flower in a window when the 
sun gets round to it. 

But the boys didn’t get fresh. They 
weren't Johnnies. But when we were 
getting ready to go the little fellow slips 
a card to the waiter and he brought it 
across. I saw the name, “Barry Middle- 
ton Reynolds,” and there was writing 
>on it which Ada May never stopped to 
read ; just handed it back and we walked 
out without so much as a look around. 
I was dead sure they’d follow us and 
I got a frost ready for those fellows 
that would have killed the peach crop. 
But, listen: I had to let it melt. They 
never braced us. 


“And who’s Barry Middleton Reyn- 
olds?” I asked Ada May. 

“He’s no friend of mine,” says she. 

The next day, though, when we were 
ridin’ to Atlantic City where they 
planned to build the show over again 
and open at the pier on Thursday night 
—well, Ada May was reading from the 
society schedule that Mrs. John B. 
Reynolds would leave her villa at New- 
port for a couple of weeks in town with 
Mrs. Denham Ulrichs. And we figured 
that John B. stood for John Barry, so 
we figured we’d had a close call from 
gettin’ into the four hundred. 

At Atlantic City they laid us girls 
away in a hotel that might ’a’ been built 
out of egg boxes on a bet. It didn’t 
feaze us long as they hadn’t put a fence 
around the ocean. We’d done a Mara- 
thon down the board walk the next 
morning before breakfast, and drunk 
in the salt air till we were feelin’ light 
and airy as a couple of balloons. A 
“Childs’” sign half a block away was 
the nearest thing to food in sight and 
we were heading for it on the double 
quick when who turned the corner but 
—Barry Middleton Reynolds. Off 
flipped his cap, and he gave us one of 
those grins that has you doing the den- 
tal display before you know it. 

“Beg your pardon,” says Barry, get- 
ting red as a lobster—which he aint, 
not for a minute. “I hope you'll not 
misunderstand me. I only wanted to 
say—but I can’t keep you standing here. 
Only I do want a chance to apologize 
for what seemed like a great—a great 
familiarity.” 

If Pd been to a finishin’ school I 
might have kept on going like Ada May, 
who stood waitin’ at the door; but 
Barry wasn’t to be mistaken for a mash- 
er and I didn’t know just how to handle 
him, so the first thing you know we 
was all planted at a table together and 
a girl spreadin’ out napkins for the 
three of us—a regular family party. 

What Barry was so crazy to explain 
about got me, but to look at him you’d 
’a’ thought a cop was goin’ to drop him 
in the ocean, :i he didn’t get this crime 
off his soul. While I was orderin’ my 
stack of wheats and coffee he apolo- 
gized for writin’ the card to Ada May, 














but he and his friend wanted to tell 
her how much they enjoyed her dancin’, 
and all that, and the next I knew Bar- 
ry’s face lit up and he sung out: 

“Oh, are the Dangerfields friends of 
yours? Why Bud and I roomed to- 
gether at St. Paul’s!” I could see that 
Barry was as good as an old friend 
from then on. It looked pretty easy to 
me, but what could I do? Nothing ex- 
cept growl at Ada May: “Eat yer eggs,” 
and keep my eye on Barry so he would- 
n’t get hold of the check. 

So when we wandered out on the 
boardwalk again Barry was running 
with us neck and neck. 

“You ought to go down on the sand 
for a while,” he says; “it’s awfully jolly 
down there.” And down we went to 
the edge of the big splash, where the 
waves had pounded the sand as smooth 
as a street. Oh, gee, but it was swell! 
To feel that wind come rushing across 
about a million miles of the briny and 
slap you in the face, while the waves 
came in with a rush so that you had to 
get up on your toes every minute or 
they’d tag you out! Ada May squealed 
and I joined in the chorus, and in two 
minutes we all forgot we were more 
than seven and acted like three crazy 
kids, runnin’ and dancin’ and singin’ 


to beat the merry, merry villagers on 


pay day. 

Honest, Billy, there wasn’t ever any- 
thing so pretty as that kid when she 
took off her tam and leaned back into 
the wind with the sea piling up behind 
her, and all the little curls that had 
worked loose flying in a shiny whirl 
round her head, and that ocean wind 
touching up her eyes and her cheeks 
and blowin’ harder and harder, till you’d 
’a’ thought it had its arms ’round her; 
and it was as though Ada May was 
givin’ her first kiss. Barry knelt down 
in the sand beside her and the end of 
her shaggy coat flapped him in the face 
till the brass button at the bottom made 
a red mark on his cheek; then he 
whipped out his knife to cut it off. They 
laughed over that—and he kept the 
button. 

They raced down the beach and back 
till Ada May’s wind gave out, so Barry 
held her up for a minute. It was a pic- 
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ture no artist could paint; but it came 
over me to wonder how Mrs. John B. 
Reynolds would like to hang it in the 
parlor of her Newport villa, and that 
took the tune out of me. Ada May came 
tumblin’ into my arms with a “Oh, 
Molly! Molly! Isn’t it heaven!” And I 
guess it looked like it to them, but I’d 
come down to earth. 

But, with a start like that, Barry kept 
movin’ farther into the bosom of the 
family every hour he and Ada May 
were together, which was about every 
minute we weren’t asleep or rehearsing. 
It seemed they were having the winter 
examinations at Harvard and he’d got 
through his early, so he had a week off. 
He stayed right by us Monday and 
Tuesday and Wednesday; and then, of 
course, he was keen to see the show 
again on Thursday, for Ada May was 
in a couple of new stunts and Sol had 
given her De Camp’s two lines. It put 
her name in the program proper, not 
just classed with us also rans—which 
made her no friends, getting along so 
fast that way. But Ada May had class 
and “The Man with the Money” sure 
needed it. 

In the meantime, we’d been takin’ so 
many meals with Barry at the Glen- 
heim, I began feelin’ the head waiter 
was an old friend, though all the plush 
and gold plate didn’t make me any easi- 
er in my mind. I knew by then that I 
was tangled up in love’s young dream 
and afraid to move or I’d wake some- 
body up. For if Barry got back to Bos- 
ton without things gettin’ any further, 
maybe no one would be hurt. But 
the minute his folks found out where 
their young hopeful was pursuin’ his 
education—phooee! They’d check his 
trunk to the Suwanee River or some 
place far, far away, where chorus 
girls couldn’t get their hands on him. 
That’s the way outsiders would see 
it. No matter what Ada May had been 
—she was a chorus girl now. And 
everytime I got that far I was ready 
to scalp anyone by the name of 
Reynolds; and if I could have met Mrs. 
John B. it would have been hat pins 
at close range. Only you couldn’t carry 
a grudge against Barry; he’s too white. 
I was feelin’ up-stage most the time 














. then, so that Ada May must have 
, thought there was some green in my 
eye, for we weren’t havin’ many heart- 
to-hearts, and Barry was the last thing 
we talked of confidential. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, I came back to the room 
sour as a pickle, for Josie De Camp 
had begun some of her cat talk about 
Ada May after she left the theatre, 
which came on top of a few hints by 
that oyster-eyed O’Donnell after I 
wouldn’t introduce him. 

“Seen your room-mate and that little 
blonde fellow on the boardwalk this 
morning,” was De Camp’s lead. “It did- 
n't take her long to find a friend, did 
it? Aint he the lamb, though? I hear 
he’s got money in the show.” 

That got a rise out of me. 

“Just listen to yourself talk, De 
Camp, and you'll hear you’re goin’ to 
star next season.” 

And with that we were off in a cloud 
of dust. But it doesn’t matter how low 
down that kind of gossip starts; it keeps 
on goin’ just the same. 

It was about dark when Ada May 
came in, and, as we had a date for 
dinner with Barry, I hopped off the 
bed and stood on my head in the trunk 
on a hunt for a piece of ruching. Ada 
May sat quiet by the window and I 
guess if I’d got a look at her face I 
might have told things were different 
with her. By and by she woke up enough 
to tell me Barry had just left for New 
York. 

“Well, he didn’t leave any too soon,” 
. says I careless, still smarting from the 

slaps of the afternoon. 

“What do you mean?” she asks, all 
quiet. I ought to have looked for sig- 
-nals; but no, I thought I had a clear 
track and went through to the finish, 
thinking I was doin’ a grand job. That’s 
the way with us Irish; we rail the worst 
when we're lovin’ the most, but no one 
_ else understands it. 

To hear me, you’d have thought I 
was the mother superior of the cho- 
rus girls semin-airy. Six years, says I, 
have I belonged to the regulars, and 
never once have’I gone out to feed 
with a fellow in a swell hotel till this 
week; and in this business a girl can’t 
-¢ross the street with a man without 
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a lot of Willies wink the other eye. If 
you’re ever goin’ to get credit for bein’ 
a straight chorus girl, you’ve got to 
make your mind to be poor and re- 


spectable; and the poorer you look the = 


more chance they’ll think you’re re 
spectable. 

By the time I got through, Ada May 
was about ready to go back to the 
nutmeg aunt. She didn’t cry, but just 
when I was takin’ another breath she 
looked up at me in a way—well, I 
was ready to be led out and shot. Even 
then I was too dumb to guess that I’d 
butted in on what has a right to be 
the happiest hour of a girl’s life—if 
it comes. 

That was the only night Ada May 
went to the theatre without lookin’ 
glad. Mannheimer himself was out ~ 
front with a bunch from New York, 
and I wanted her to do her best; but 
it cut no ice with her. Even when she 
saw her name on the program, she 
only colored a little and laid it by, and 
I’d a mind to tell her I slipped a grip 
a quarter to rustle it up for me. 

When we got back to the room there 
was a whole haystack of American 
Beauties waitin’ for her. Barry showed 
some sense not to send them to the 
theatre. Ada May filled up at the sight 
of them, and next morning she was 
up and out before the rest of us had 
turned over and left all them flowers 
at the hospital. You could have carted 
me after them when I learned that. 

Still she seemed to be gettin’ happier 
all day, and when we got back from re- 
hearsal she diked herself out in her 
brown sailor-suit and was looking as 
trim as a yacht. 

“Going out?” 

“Yes, up to the station,” she says. 
Then, after a second: “Barry’s coming 
back this evening.” And she had 
slipped out before I knew what to say. 

I had figured that Barry’s folks had 
sent for him and maybe the roses were 
a kind of lovin’-memory floral tribute. 
Anyway, I was sure that Atlantic City 
would only be a one-night stand with 
him this time. Since it was “good-by 
forever,” I couldn’t help wishin’ he had- 
n’t come back ; but I certainly was ready 
to keep my hands off this time. 
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— And yet I couldn’t feel like an out- 
‘sider. For I knew now that Ada May 
cared. She cared so much for Barry 
that she’d never do anything to hinder 
him. And he bein’ only a college boy, 
and all that—Good-night! Even if my 
money wasn’t on the table, I felt I was 
a loser too. For three hours I sat 
around that house like I was only wait- 
in’ for the funeral to commence; then 
I lit out for the boardwalk. I had it and 
the beach and pretty much the whole 
ocean to myself, for everyone seemed 
to have gone in to supper, and it began 
to drizzle and get sort of gray dark. 
For all that, the ocean seemed sort of 
friendly in a way. By and by I slipped 
up into one of those pavilions, a 
double-decker this one was, to take a 
look over the sea. But the first thing I 
saw was Ada May’s shaggy coat over 
in one corner, with a man’s arm round 
her shoulder. Her head was on Barry’s 
chest, and she was cryin’ soft as the 
rain. I crept down stairs quiet, but I 
was one big noise inside. 

Ada May got docked four bits for 
being late; and I only got under the 
wire myself. Fanny Klein made her 
dress with the ponies always, but she 
sneaked in once to get me to hook her 
up, and she asked me to be sure and 
wait for her after the show. She hadn’t 
learned yet to skin off her make-up 
with a rub of the towel, and she dug 
into all the corners. 

We show girls were half way dressed 
when Josie De Camp let out a screech 
in that ice water voice: 

“Where’s my ten dollars? Girls, now 
quit your foolin’. Where’s my ten dol- 
lars?” 

“Ha! Ha!” I croaked, and Adelaide 
breaks in: 

“Now listen to her ravin 

De Camp didn’t stop and Fannie 
Klein—she’s wardrobe mistress and a 
big husky that ought to be heavin’ 
flat irons at a bartender husband— 
Klein breaks in: 

“What’s matter, De Camp?” she 
snaps. 

“Ten dollars!” De Camp goes on—- 
the parrot. “Right in my make-up box 
when I went downstairs last act, and 
now it’s gone!” 


’ ”? 


“Can the melodrama and look in yer 
tights,” says Judy. 

“It aint either,” De Camp yells, 
shaking them out. “And whoever got 
it better come across, that’s all.” 

Fanny Klein turns to Adelaide: “You 
got thateten ?” 

“I put it in the bank,” says Ade- 
laide, then sees she’s got to stop fool- 
ing. “Say, if I had ten dollars I’d be 
in New York to-night.” 

So Klein goes around the room and 
every girl looks her in the eye and 
swears she aint got it. It looks like 
we were all goin’ to be searched wh 
De Camp breaks out: 

“Now, I know who touched me!” 

“Who ae 

“Tt was that Gregor kid, or I’m a 
liar!” 

“You’re a liar all right, De Camp, 
and you know it.” I didn’t have to 
yell it for that room went quiet when 
she named Ada May. I guess the girls 
had a hunch it was a frame-up. Since 
Sol had give her De Camp’s lines, there 
was nothing on earth too mean for 
Josie to do by way of getting even. 
Klein was too bone-headed to see it. 

“What was Gregor doin’ in here?” 
she asked, it bein’ again’ the rule to 
go into another dressin’ room. 

“She came in a minute so I could 
hook her up,” I says. 

De Camp butts in again: 

“And you went out and left her 


alone here, Molly. You know you did.” 


“How do you know I did?” 

“Well, did yeh?” barks out Klein. 

“We went out together,” I answers, 
but she hauls in Ada May from across 
the hall. 

“Look here, Gregor! You were alone 
in this room to-night?” 

“Yes, for a minute,” says Ada May. 

“You had no business to be,” and 
Klein had her leather face blinkin’ 
right against Ada May’s nose. I kept 
wonderin’ why God ever made a wom- 
an like Klein except for a matron in 
a jail. “There’s ten dollars gone. Now 
produce it.” 

If Klein had been human I’d ’a’ 
knifed her; but she aint. The way she 
cut into Ada May turned the poor 
kid white, then red. 
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“Mrs. Klein,” and her voice had hot 
tears in it, “if you dare to insinuate 
that I ever stole anything, I'll report 
you to the management.” 

“Cut it,” says Klein, “and take off 
that skirt!” 

It was then I noticed De “Camp’s 
face. I knew from the twist on it that 
Fanny Klein was goin’ to find the ten 
on Ada May. Nobody had an eye on 
me and I was down in my stockin’ be- 
fore they could turn around. For a 
wonder there was one little honey-boy 
ten spot there, snuggled up between 
two little dollar bills. 

Fanny just laid one hand on Ada 
May’s arm. It looked like the kid grew 
three inches. There’s no bluffin’ Fanny, 
but she dropped her hand. 

“Come across then,” she growls. 

Ada May pulls out from her chemise 
a little chamois bag that hung from a 
ribbon round her neck and hands it 
to Fanny. She dug out what was in it 
—a little bunch of bills—and a dia- 
mond ring dropped on the floor. Two 
of the girls picked it up. It was a peach 
of a stone, a solitaire. When Ada May’s 
eyes fell on mine she looked so unhap- 
py that, if I could’ve spoke a word, 
there’s no names I wouldn’t have laid 
to that bunch. Then I turned cold and 
got busy. I backed up to De Camp’s 
make-up box along the shelf and with 
my hands behind me I slipped my ten 
in under her cold cream and closed 
the lid. Only Adelaide saw me. That 
was O. K., for De Camp’s poison to 
her. I winked and she nodded. 

There was no ten in the little cham- 
ois bag—just a five and a one and a 
two. Klein stuck out her jaw. That 
meant she wasn’t goin’ to be stalled 
any longer. And here Adelaide took a 
hand. 

“Leave the kid alone,” she says; “if 
you’re goin’ a search anyone give De 
Camp the third degree. Gawd knows 
she needs it.” 

“You keep out a this, you hear me?” 
and Klein was certainly mad. 

“T will when you search her first. 
Why you aint even looked in her make- 
up box yet.” 

Adelaide was a mile away from the 
make-up box, so she could risk this. 
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I kept shut, you bet. Klein looked crus- = 
ty, but she couldn’t pass it by. Every © 
night there’s some one puts up a holler ~ 


that her puffs is stole when she’s got 
them on her head. 

“Bring your box here,” she says, and 
De Camp hides a grin. 

“Dump it!” a 

De Camp dumps the stuff out ona | 
towel and up comes the ten. 

Josie didn’t know where to look. 

“But mine wasn’t a yellow—” she 
began, but shut up quick. 

Ada May held out her hand to Lou, 
who had the gall to be rubberin’ inside 
the ring. 

“Give it—” she whispered, and I was 
afraid she was goin’ to cry, after stand- 
in’ them off so cool. 

“Tt’s a swell stone,” Lou says and 
had the decency to get red a little. 
From her, Ada May turns to Fanny 
Klein, and then they knew, even if 
they didn’t like it, that the kid was 
in a class they couldn’t reach. 

“I think you owe me an apology, 
Mrs. Klein,” she says, and meant it. 

“Aw, dry up!” says Fanny, walking 
out. A couple of those Minnies fol- 
lowed De Camp’s giggle. Fanny turned 
on De Camp at the door: “You're 
docked a dollar for that; and you tell 
the kid you’re sorry or I'll dock you 
two.” 

Which was the only lesson in man- 
ners Klein ever gave—or got. 

De Camp blew up: 

“Dock me ten if you like, you—” 
but I didn’t wait to see the finish. I 
was out of that room after Ada May, 
hustling her into the rest of her clothes. 

“Now we'll dust out of here, honey,” 
I told her, and we slid down stairs. 
There was Barry waitin’ at the door— 
and say, I was glad to see him. 

“T was afraid it was good-by forever, 
Barry.” 

“No—neyer that,” and he shook my 
hand like it might have been Ada 
May’s. 

Without another word he headed 
us out for the end of the pier. 

“Well, don’t you two speak as you 
pass by?” I asked. 

Barry bent his head over Ada May’s 
and laughed. 
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Out atthe end it seemed pitch dark 
after the theatre. Across the water the 
lights were shining, touching the tops 
of the breakers nearer shore, and mak- 
ing the land seem gay and bright; but 
there was something cozy and close 
about the place we were—just us three 
together, and the big waves lifting and 
falling back beneath us—you know the 
way the ocean sounds when it’s asleep. 

Barry put an arm around Ada May 
and then one around me and I knew 
he hadn’t got over that habit of blush- 
ing even in the dark. 

“You know Ada May hasn’t any 
very near relatives, Molly,” he says, 
“and she says there’s none so close as 
you. So before she’d entirely promise 
to marry me I’m to ask you if I can 
have her.” 

I can’t tell why. There’s no real rea- 
son for it. But I felt shaky. When 
I’d about bit a hole in my lip I could 
just whisper: 

“You’re the finest fellow in the 
world, Barry. I love you myself. And 
I guess Ada May loves you, too. But 
I-couldn’t stand the sight of you if 
Ada May was unhappy through know- 
ing you. What I mean, I guess, is that 
I'd like to see your name on a pay 
envelope before the talk of the wed- 
ding begins.” 

Barry was certainly a man, the way 
he took this. 

“You don’t think I want to be a 
loafer, Molly?” 

“Not for a minute, Barry. I know 
you'll make good. But don’t you see 
that you’re marrying Ada May on your 
father’s money ?” 

“He’d be glad enough if he knew.” 

“Then tell him about it,” I says. 

“How can I?” and the corners of 
Barry’s mouth wouldn’t stay straight. 
“He’s dead.” 

It was no joke so far as I could see. 
With his dad he might have a chance, 
but— 

“Well, there’s nothing for it then,” 
I sighed. “You’ve got to break the joy- 
ful news to Mrs. John B.” 

“How’s that?” says Barry, and both 
he and Ada May looked blank. 


“Now you’ve never seemed to want 
to talk about your family, Barry; and 
I’m not wanting to take any liberties, 
But you know your mother will go 
right through the roof when she hears 
this.” My way of speaking didn’t sound 
respectful, but things looked serious. 
“It’s a safe bet that in her mind she 
has you all paired off with one of those 
Newport society eclairs.” 

Barry looked lost, but Ada May be- 
gan to giggle. 

“Oh, Molly! Is that what has wor- 
ried you? That Mrs. John B. Reynolds 
is no kin of Barry’s. He’s a little 
orphan just like you and me!” 

That was the gun that woke me up 
and laid the ghost of Mrs. John B., 
that had been haunting my belfry all 
week. Barry thumped me on the back 
and said: “You're a brick, Molly!” but 
I couldn’t see it. Hadn’t I been the 
foxy grandma—showing Barry _ the 
frozen face just because he seemed to 
be good people, never figuring that he 
might have a million in his own right. 
His pile isn’t quite that big, but those 
kids will never know Mr. Worry. 
While I was gettin’ my breath Ada 
May fished a crumpled wad of paper 
out of her pocket. 

“Where did this come from?” she 
asks, and Barry, lightin’ a match, shows 
it’s a ten-dollar greenback. 

“Merry Christmas!” I pipes up. 
“That’s Josie De Camp’s wedding 
present to you.” 

Then Ada May tumbled to De 
Camp’s trick, and right off she guessed 
who put the other X in her make-up 
box. She tried to pass it back to me, 
but I squeezed her fingers onto it. “If 
you wont take it from De Camp, you 
got to take it from me, honey,” I told 
her. And she did. 

Barry got Ada May to slip him the 
ring. Before he put it on her finger he 
whispers to me: “Can I marry her 


now ?” 


I held their hands together, and I 
felt as solemn as a church, Billy. I 
could hardly talk. 

“You're the only fellow that can, 
Barry,” I told him. 
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ERCY MONTGOMERY KEL- 
LY is my name, though every- 
body always has called me 

Monty, for short; it’s poetical. 

Maybe that’s what gave me the 
hint that it was up to me to change 
the course of family history and 
switch from the pen—the thing you 
write with—to the stage. Dad was a 
_ bookkeeper, and his dad had been the 
same. Being the third generation, it 
was my duty to prove the old saying, 
that it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman. I couldn’t see any 
reason why the same law shouldn’t 
apply to acting. 

The governor was stunned; the 
mother was shocked and little Sis- 
ter Lottie, the bright and shining 
light of the Kelly family, she merely 
inquired, when I took the family into 
my confidence and told them I had 
finally consented to become an actor: 
“Who did the persuading?” 
~ “T did,” I had to answer. 

“And you did the consenting, too,” 
she said with a little touch of sar- 
casm. “Must have been an interesting 
argument!” 


“It was, but I won out. I’m going 
to do a song and dance at the Crite- 
rion Friday night.” 

“Amateur night, isn’t it?” she said, 
with a little more sarcasm. 

“Oh yes, but they let professionals 
come on too.” 

I wouldn’t let her sneers get under 
my skin. By that time the mother had 
recovered, but the father was still 
dazed. He didn’t recover until after 
I'd made a hit at the neighborhood 
vaudeville theatre—you know the 
sort that are fly-specking the outlying 
districts of the big cities? 

Sister Lottie tried to make me feel 
badly, saying that the applause all 
came from people who knew me and 
were jollying me; but_when I got a 
place the next week at a theatre in a 
different part of the city, and made 
good, she was quiet. When I landed 
a contract for forty weeks in the city, 
she admitted that, perhaps, I was a 
big enough fool to make people laugh. 

Now, I was born in the city, and 
neither of my parents had ever seen 
a field bigger than a corner lot; all 
the idea I had of a home was a five- 
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room flat, almost big enough for four 
people. The work in vaudeville soon 
started me to thinking I'd like to do 
a bit of traveling. When I suggested 
it, the family objected, and as I was 
only twenty, and a dutiful son, I 
backed up. When I passed the notch, 
though, I struck out, and had a fine 
time enjoying the scenery from the 
car window for two months in the 
summer time. 

I was glad to get back to home and 
mother, though I’d been bitten by the 
back-to-the-soil bug. The only thing 
that kept me from turning farmer and 
not coming home was my inability to 
purchase a farm with ten dollars and 
thirty-four cents. 

While waiting for a good contract 
to turn up, I stumbled onto one of 
these government farmers’ bulletins, 
telling how the farmer can do better 
than his dad if he’s got the sense to 
try..Among them was a report on 
dairying that told all about the cow 
business. It finished me, I decided to 
be a milkman. 

I forgot to say that on my one trip 
away from the city I had seen a cow, 
browsing in a field along the railroad 
track. I thought her a pretty thing. 
Right beside me-was sitting Nellie 
Bergen, soubrette, who was my 
sketch partner, Nellie was so pretty 
she’d make even a bad looking cow 
seem pretty. She had a conniption fit 
over “Bossie,” and I followed her cue. 
I suppose that started the business 
that the cow bulletin finished. 

“Why, Monty,” said the Governor, 
when I told him one Sunday, very 
gently, that I’d like to try my hand 
at farming. “This farming isn’t the 
soft snap you think it is, It’s as hard 
work as being a clerk, and harder 
than being a near-actor. What would 
you do?” 

“I'd raise things,” I came back. 

“A successful farmer,” piped up lit- 
tle Sister Lottie, “is one who first 
learns how to raise a mortgage.” 
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Lottie has read a lot and she’s wise, 
but I wouldn’t let her stop me, so I 
shot right back at her: 

“Drop some ballast and come down 
lower. You’re dizzy and away off 
your aérial, Mortgages don’t grow on 
farms these days. Farmers just buy 
“em and feed ’em to their babies. How 
could a mortgage live on a farm 
where it costs you ten cents to watch 
the hogs put on fat, and twenty-five 
cents to smell the bacon cooking?” 

We talked it over a long time. I got 
out my bulletin, and figured out, on 
the back of a letter, how one cow in 
one year would give eight thousand 
pounds of milk, ten quarts a day, 
eight cents each—when you have to 
buy it—or $292; and the food for 
“Bossie” would cost only $97.43. I 
proved it all by the figures of the ex- 


Finally the mother put a quietus 
or us. She’d been tending strictly to 
her own knitting. She’d learned, 
about thirty-five years before, that 
sbe’d be further ahead the next morn- 
ing if she kept out of family discus- 
sions. Mother is wiser than most men 
and nearly as wise as some women 
think they are. When I started to tell 
the Governor and Lottie how the gov- 
ernment report said a cow could be 
kept without pasture, though her 
board would cost more, the mother 
chipped in. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Percy. You 
don’t know anything about cows. 
There’s no place to put her, if we had 
one, and you haven’t the money to 
buy her.” 

“Pll furnish the cow,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “if Monty will promise to take 
care of her for three months.” He was 
getting pretty hot or he’d never said 
anything like that. “Why,” he went _ 
on, “it'll be worth the price of admis- 
sion just to have a chance to make 
him stop talking about what he can 
do. An actor trying to hand-raise 
cows! Huh! And him trying to tell 
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-- me about figures! Haven’t I been 
* keeping books for thirty-five years?” 

And so that’s how Percy Montgom- 
ery Kelly started his adventuresome 
expedition back to the soil. First 
thing, of course, I hunted up Nellie 
_ and told her about it. 

“My, wont that be splendid,” she 
bubbled. “Monty, [’ll—I’ll—” 

“I know,” I said, “you'll marry me 
if I make good on this cow produc- 
tion. It’s a cinch.” 

Nellie blushed—real blush, you 
know—and we started figuring where 
and how to get the cow. Of course, 
there were.a lot of little things to do 

-before I could go out and buy my 
8,000-pounds-a-year cow. I couldn’t 
get much excited over the picture of 
a cow in our five-room flat, and I 
couldn’t make any of the others look 
at the picture, even with their eyes 
shut. The mother said, right off the 
bat, that there was enough noise and 
commotion and. other unpeaceful 
things without introducing another 
disturbing element. And I couldn’t 
blame her. 

Then Nellie and I took a look at 
the back yard. We are one of those 
lucky city cliff-dwelling families, who 
live in a flat building that has a real 
back yard, twenty-four feet wide and 
eighteen feet long. There were five 
other families in the building, and I 
figured out our share of the yard, 
Lottie and Nellie helping me,. to be 
just four by three feet. 

“That’s enough,” I said real hope- 
ful. “We don’t need pasture, just 

standing and bed room.” 
- Lottie snickered, but Nellie gave 
me a reassuring pat; and I started off 
to look for a cow to fit a four-by- 
three foot pasture. Of course, I knew 
_ it would have to be a short cow, but 
I thought she could make up in width 
and height what she lacked in length. 
She could be only four feet long, but 
she could be three feet wide and as 
tall as she wanted to be. 


“They must make cows in that _ 


x 


shape for city farms,” I said to Nellie, 
I asked her if she knew where we 

could find a cow, but she didn’t, and 

Sister Lottie just howled with mali- 


x 


ig 


cious, envious laughter, when I asked — 


her. So Nellie and I talked that over, 
and next day I went down to the 


stock yards. I spent all day looking ~~ 


for a cow the right size, but none of 
them would fit. After I got tired look- 
ing and having people laugh at my 
funny stories and jokes, a long 
whiskered gent from Montana said 
to me: 

“Sonny, there aint nothing but 
steers down here to-day, and if there 
was any cows they wouldn’t be good 
milkers. Besides, cows don’t come in 
four-foot lengths; that’s cord-wood 
you're thinking about.” 

“I know better,” I said right back. 
“T’ve seen ‘Imogene’ and she was 
made to fit any place on the stage.” 

But I was tired and went back 
home. The rest of the day, Nellie 
and I worked hard trying to think. 
That night I chewed up two of Lot- 
tie’s pencils to figure that a cow that 
would give ten and a half quarts of 
milk a day ought to be a pretty fair 
sized cow and it was up to me to 
hunt for bigger pasture. 

I was getting all fussed up over it, 
when I thought of the Sullivans. 
They live on the floor above us. There 
are three Sullivan kids and I knew 
they liked their share of that back 
yard. But I knew they liked milk, too, 
and I decided I could bribe Ma Sul- 
livan. In the morning I made my of- 
fer—a quart:of milk a day for the 
use of their share of the back yard 
—but she laughed, and before I got 
away I’d promised to give her two 
quarts and a pint, the same that she 
got from the glass-bottle cow. 

When I was hurrying to tell Nellie 
the good news, I remembered that, 
with milk at eight cents a quart, 
I was agreeing to pay Mrs. Sullivan 
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$6 a month rent for her four-by-three 
yard. But then, when I thought of 
the size of a cow I could locate on a 
lot eight feet by six I was tickled 
over my bargain. 

I hunted up a friend in a commis- 
sion house and he told me I’d have 
to go to a farmer to buy a cow. That 
afternoon Nellie and I landed in 
Rubeville, and pretty soon we were 
looking at a bunch of cows and try- 
ing to make the old farmer act like 
an honest man. I picked out a fine 
looking bossy—biggest one there— 
and said I’d take her. 

“Say, young fellow,” the farmer 
yelled, “that’s my blue-ribbon winner, 
Anita.” 

- “All right,” I answered, “I knew 
she was good.” 

“Her eyes are beautiful,” chirped 
in Nellie. 

“She’s got a record of 13,243 pounds 
of milk in eleven months and four- 
teen days,” the farmer yelled again. 

“So much the better,” I answered, 
as I pulled out a big roll of ones and 
began to peel ’em off. “Here’s your 
money.” 

He looked at me and then at Nel- 
lie and then at Anita, and a long 
time at the money; at last, he asked 
how much I was offering. 

“More than the regular price,” I 
said. “The regular price of milch 
cows”—and I said milch—“accord- 
ing to Uncle Sam’s Department of 
Agriculture, is $30.50. You’ve been 
pretty decent though, and I’m offer- 
ing you $32.” 

“Anita aint the cow you want,” he 
said, backing away from the money. 
“She’s a butter cow, and you want a 
milker, That big black over there, 
that looks like a buffalo, is the cow 
for you. She’s Bonita. She’s got a rec- 
ord of nearly fifteen thousand pounds 
of milk a year. You can have her 
for $50.” 

“But the Department of—” 

“The Department of Agriculture 
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don’t own Bonita and aint selling 
her,” he spoke up. 

That fifteen thousand pounds 
sounded good—that would mean 
nearly twenty quarts a day—but the 
figure was higher than I’d expected 
to pay. The old farmer wouldn’t come 
down one peg, and at last we bought 
Bonita for $50. He said he’d bring her 
to the flat for $5 more. After Bonita 
and I became better acquainted I ad- 
mitted the $5 delivery charge was 
reasonable. 

It was nearly dark when Bonita ar- 
rived, so the other tenants couldn’t 
see much, even if they did have their 
faces plastered up against the back 
windows. The farmer showed me 
how to milk, and while Bonita was 
eating a pailful of nice bran and stuff 
I’d mixed up, according to bulletin 
directions, he pulled about two gal- 
lons of milk away from her, mighty 
easy-like. Nellie was so tickled she 
kissed Bonita and then passed me 
one, 

I took Mrs. Sullivan three quarts 
for good measure and felt so fine I for- 
got to go to bed till after midnight. 
I was too busy figuring up my profits, 
and wondering how soon I could get 
another cow, then a real dairy farm, 
then an auto’, and maybe, before long, 
a yacht, and perhaps an aéroplane. 

When the alarm clock scared me at 
five it took me half an hour to wake 
up and start out to milk Bonita. I’d 
fixed the date early so I’d not have an 
audience at the first performance, I 
knew it would be easy, but I wanted 
to be alone with Bonita. 

She stood quiet enough as long as 
her breakfast held out, but I was just 
beginning to squeeze out a few drops 
of milk by that time. Bonita got rest- 
less, switched her tail around in my 
face, stamped on my left foot, tried 
to kick the pail out of my hands— 
and then put her foot in it. I gave her 
another bucket-of breakfast food to © 
keep her calm. 
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When her second course was fin- 
ished, I’d persuaded her to part with 
about ten spoonfuls of milk, and by 
being right on the job I managed to 
save that from her feet. I mixed up 
another helping of feed, and when she 
gulped down the last mouthful I had 
a pint of blue-white liquid in my 
three-gallon pail. Bonita was wheez- 
ing so you could hear her clear out 
in front, and her skin was tighter 
_ than any directoire ever was. 

Oh, but I was tired! My fingers 
wouldn’t work; my arms were stiff; 
my back felt as if it had been pounded 
with a club; my legs were wobbly. 
And it was getting light; people were 
. taking notice of me and Madam Bo- 
nita, and I was just about ready to 
crawl back in the house and hide, 
when Mrs. Sullivan came to my res- 
cue. 

“Ye poor chile,” she said in a real 
motherly way, “it’s hard work the 
first time. I’ve been through it, I'll 
help ye!” 

‘Nobody saw or heard me objecting, 
and she got busy. In about five min- 
utes she had a half gallon of milk 
in the pail. It had taken me an hour 
to get a pint! 

“°Taint very much,” said Mrs, Sul- 
livan, “but then Bonita looks like an 
old cow.” 

“She’s only fourteen years old,” I 
said. “The farmer told me she’d been 
the family pet all her life.” 

“Mercy on us thin, no wonder she’s 
hard to milk, The trouble with her, 
Monty, is that she’s just all milked 
out. Maybe, with care, she’ll last an- 

other year. Anyhow she’s so gentle 
the childer.can have lots of fun with 
her. Then I'll not ask you to lave me 
any of the milk—the milkman’s will 
be better, anyway.” 

I sneaked into the house and 
mixed up the stuff with the night’s 
milk, so the family wouldn’t know 
which was which. I spent most of the 
day with Nellie, letting her console 
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me and cheer me after my great d 
appointment. When I got back home 
I bumped into another bunch of 
trouble, 

Bonita didn’t like being tied in an 
eight-by-six pasture. She’d been ac- 
customed to a sixty-acre field. She 7 
had broken the rope and played tag © 


all over the yard, The janitor was | 


sitting on the back fence laughing; 
the mothers and fathers were on their 


back porches jawing at each other ~ 


about the children; and all of them © 
were throwing a few hot shot in my | 
direction, a 

At eight o’clock I had Bonita tied 7 
up again, fed and milked and was © 
feeling some better because she gave 
me a full gallon of milk to pay for 
the half bushel of food she’d eaten in 
the meantime, I ate a cold supper 
and started out to see the other ten- 
ants. I just had to have the rest of 
the yard for Bonita. She insisted 
on it. 

I fixed up with Mrs, Kohlman the 
same sort of a deal I had with Mrs. 
Sullivan. There were five little Kohl- 
mans, but I couldn’t see how they’d 
hurt Bonita playing with her. Noth- 
ing doing in this line with Mrs. Mur- 
phy and Mrs, Cohen; they wanted a 
quart of milk a day, and I promised. 

It was nearly midnight when I got 
to sleep, and a few minutes later the 
infernal alarm clock got me up to 
feed and milk Bonita, I was haif 
asleep till she kicked the pail out of 
my hand to let me know her first 
bucket of mush was gone and she 
wanted another helping. But I fin- 
ished the job in fairly decent shape 
and took a gallon of milk back into 
the house. 

Well, that’s the way it was for a 
month, Bonita giving me eight quarts 
a day instead of the twenty I'd fig- 
ured on, and eating about eight gal- © 
lons of breakfast food, besides a bale 
or two of hay every twenty-four 
hours. It made me mad every time 














THE ACTOR AND THE COW 


I sent Lottie up with the milk for the 
Murphys and the Cohens. 

I got mad clear through, when 
Mrs. Cohen and Mrs. Murphy com- 
plained to the landlord that Bonita 
and the children were tearing up the 
yard and making so much noise no 
one could think. 

I enticed the janitor into a dark 
corner of the basement and offered 
him two quarts of milk a day—the 
quarts the Murphys and Cohens were 
getting—if he’d let me keep Bonita. 
He frowned at first, but when I 
boosted the price to three quarts he 
began to wobble, and when I told 
him it would be a good way for him 
to get even with the Cohens and Mur- 
phys for reporting him, he fell. 

Next time the Cohens put up a 
howl the landlord referred them to 
King Jan. I never asked Jan what 
he’d said to the landlord. I didn’t 
want to know. 

Then Bonita began to lag behind. 
The first effects of the rich breakfast 
food in large daily doses wore off, 
and the unusual exercise the kids 
gave her made her run to muscle in- 
stead of milk. The daily dope sheet 
dropped to a gallon and a half, with 
her appetite still on the up grade. I 
put on the brakes and tried to sell 
her. The old man said I’d have to; 
Nellie said I ought to because I was 
getting real cranky; everybody said 
I’d have to sell, except the janitor. 
But when I suggested that his por- 
tion should be cut to one quart he 
said he’d make me sell Bonita. I 
_ turned the cow over to him to dis- 
pose of. Five days later he gave me 
$25. 

“How much did you get?” I asked. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Why the $25 commission?” 

“Only five. bucks a day for my 
time,” he replied insolently. “I 
worked hard, too, before I could 
make the park board buy her for an 
old buffalo cow. Had to use my po- 
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litical influence, and that’s worth 
something.” 

I didn’t have any answer. 

That night I called on Nellie for 
consolation, We figured up the net 
results of my back-to-the-soil experi- 
ment. Here’s the way the dope read: 

Expenses: One cow and delivery, 
$55; loss of ten weeks’ time (I 
couldn’t act-and take care of Bonita 
at the same time) at $40 a week, 
$400; cost of cow food, 70 days at 60 
cents a day, $42.00; cost of pans, 
strainer, pails, milking stool, etc., 
$3.08; total expenses, cash, $500.08; 
three family quarrels, eighteen quar- 
rels with neighbors, one nefarious 
plot with the janitor, 72 hours of lost 
sleep, sixteen cold suppers. 

Receipts: 210 quarts of milk used 
by family, at 8 cents, $16.80; 140 
quarts used for bribery purposes, 
$11.20; sale of cow, $25; total re- 
ceipts, cash, $53; experience, cal- 
loused hands, useless milk pans, 
strainer, stool, etc. 

Net loss: $497.08 cash; faith in hu- 
man nature when allied with cow na- 
ture; faith in genuineness of park 
zoo’s; faith in the milk of human 
kindness; one peaceful conscience. 

I felt sad as I looked at my balance 
sheet, so sad that tears of sympathy 
came into Nellie’s big brown eyes. 

“I’m a fizzle, Nellie,” I said, “a 
miserable fizzle. We can’t have our 
beautiful dairy farm.” 

“I don’t care, Monty,” she an- 
swered. “I don’t want to marry a 
farmer, anyway. I’ve made up my 
mind to stick to the profession.” 

“But I’ve no profession now.” I 
was almost crying. “Bonita kicked all 
the fun out of me.” 

“We'll do a serious sketch then,” 
replied Nellie, “I’ve got it already. I 
saw this coming on and prepared: for 
it. I’ve got the sketch and the time, 
and we start out next week—at $80.” 

“Nellie,” I said, though I was al- 
most crying, “you’re an angel.” 





N presenting Joe Weber at a dinner 


given in honor of Messrs. Weber © 


and Fields recently, I asserted that 
Mr. Weber had been married in 1897 
and that he was still married to the 
same wife, “thus proving conclusively 
that he is not a regular actor.” Of 
course, the remark was made in a 
spirit of raillery, but it does sound the 
key note of the “other,” or non-pro- 
fessional side of Joe Weber’s life. 

Had it been within my province that 
night, I might with equal veracity have 
made the same statement concerning 
Mr. Fields, changing the date of wed- 
lock to 1892; for, unlike most promi- 
nent men of his profession, he, too, is 
“still married to the same wife " 





Therein you have an insight into the 
characters of this pair of funmakers, 
about which the frivolous theatre-goer, 
who is glad to pay his money to laugh 
with them, seldom thinks. Both Joe 
Weber and Lew Fields are domestic 
animals in the strictest and finest sense 
of the term. To see them in “Hokey 
Pokey,” making fun of every Broad- 
way type, casting satirical allusions at 
the most cherished Tenderloin institu- 
tions, frolicking and cavorting in the 
thick of as flippant an assemblage of 
sophisticated chorus girls as ever 
piloted a callow Johnnie straight to the 
door of Tiffany’s, one would scarcely 
guess that they themselves only at long 
intervals ever enter a midnight restau- 
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rant, or partake of the jollities which 
are their stage stock in trade. 

And yet nine nights out of ten both 
Joe Weber and Lew Fields make 
straight for their respective homes im- 
mediately after the performance— 
Weber to handsome apartments in the 
Hendrik Hudson on Riverside Drive. 
Fields to a house in West Ninetieth 
Street. The tenth night, the night when 
they do not hurry home, they may in 
all likelihood be found in one of the 
more modest restaurants, accompanied 
by their wives and a party of non- 
theatrical friends. 

In various other qualities also do Joe 
Weber and Lew Fields differ from the 
majority of their successful colleagues. 
The first symptom of that most annoy- 
ing of all Thespian ailments, “big 
head,” is yet to be observed in either of 
them. To my personal knowledge there 
has been no important change in the 
disposition of either since they came 
into New York virtually unknown. 
They weathered many harid- ati 
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ships in their earlier ca- 5 ae 


reers, but they also 


have stood the 
more severe test ; 
of success. . 
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LEW FIELDS AT PLAY WITH HIS DAUGHTER, DOROTHY AT THE FIELDS SUMMER HOME AT 
FAR ROCKAWAY 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 





In George Cohan’s peculiar lingo, 
Joe Weber and Lew Fields are just “a 
couple of regular fellows.” They do not 
strut. They do not pose. They do not 
quibble over the size of type used in 
exploiting their names. They do not 
row over choice of dressing-rooms. 
And, marvel of marvels, neither thinks 
he is great. If the public holds that be- 
lief and manifests it at the box-office, 
they merely express the gratitude of 
all sensible business men. 

































In the Dressing Room 


ANOTHER word on the interesting 
subject of dressing-rooms. Stars— 
some of them the shooting kind—have 
refused to give a performance because 

the location or size of a 
dressing room was un- 
satisfactory. Within 
_ the ‘current . season 
one of our most fas- 
cinating actresses is- 
sued a manifesto 
at the Gaiety Thea- 
tre during a dress 
“7 rehearsal, that un- 
less a star were 
painted on her r 
dressing - room 
door to denote 
the superior- 
ity of its oc- - 

cupant, she 
would not 
appear at 
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the theatre. the following Monday 
night, the evening appointed for her 
premiére. And yet Messrs. Weber and 
Fields, the stars of all the stars in the 
big Jubilee company, are occupying two 
tiny rooms, badly ventilated and three 
flights up, at the Broadway Theatre. 
And the Broadway Theatre happens to 
be Fields’ own property. 

Lillian Russell occupies the “star” 
dressing-room on the stage floor. An- 
other room on the opposite side of the 
stage, especially built for this engage- 
ment, is occupied by Fay Templeton. 
The next most desirable room, one 
flight up, has been assigned to William 
Collier. Weber and Fields are on the 
tier which, under most managements, 
would be given over exclusively to the 
chorus. 

Considering their lack of opportunity 
early in life and the surroundings of 
their long professional career, the pres- 
ent state of development of these two 
men is altogether remarkable. Neither 
is educated or cultured, in the accepted 
sense of the term, and yet both possess 
the bearing and finer sensitiveness of 
gentlemen. Both were born in the lower 
East Side—Weber the son of a poor 
Rabbi, Fields the offspring of an in- 
dustrious tailor, whose life was devoted 
to an exercise known to the trade as 
“bigelling pants.” 

Weber’s real name is Morris Weber, 
Fields’, Moses Shanfield. The changes 
in nomenclature were accomplished 
early in their stage career for strictly 
professional purposes. That Weber, 
now frequently referred to as the 
“business man” of the partnership, kept 
one eye on the box-office from the very 
beginning is attested by an incident in 
which he figured when a boy. 


A Deal in Chickens 


_IN his office of Rabbi, one of the 
elder Weber’s duties was to kill all 
chickens brought to him by the ortho- 
dox Jews of the neighborhood, thus 
rendering the meat kosher. A. settle- 
ment was made on the basis of the 
number of chickens killed; a ticket be- 
ing given for each fowl presented for 
slaughter. When in pecuniary straits, 
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young Weber, whvu sumetimes was 
placed in charge of the transaction, 
made one chicken perform double duty, 
receiving for it a ticket on its original 
presentation, then surreptitiously carry- 
ing it past the chopping block and sub- 
mitting it a second time for a second 
ticket. 

As boys together, Weber and Fields 
always loved the theatre. A local favor- 
ite of the variety stage of those days 
was one Jack Rosenbaum, now a pros- 
perous Broadway jeweler, who billed 
himself as Master Roberts. His chief 
scheme of entertainment was to give 
imitations of better known actors, such 
as Pat Rooney, and when Master Rob- 
erts was advertised to appear at the 
old National Theatre in the Bowery, 
Weber and Fields resolved to be among 
those present, no matter what the cost. 

The price of gallery seats was ten 
cents, and the problem of raising the 
necessary two dimes became as serious 
to the youngsters as that of paying the 
national debt has been to our govern- 
ment. On a corner near by, a sidewalk 
merchant conducted a little stand where 
soda water was dispensed at one cent 
a glass. Weber engaged himself to clerk 
at this fountain, and appointed Fields 
to be his steady customer. With a gross 
capital of one cent, Fields appeared and 
ordered a glass of soda water. 

When he threw his money upon the 
counter, Weber, already a juvenile 
financier, went through the motions of 
making change, and returned to Fields 
two cents. This operation was repeated 
nine times until Fields’ assets consisted 
of nine glasses of soda water and ten 
cents in pennies. It became necessary 
to double the capitalization, but Fields’ 
capacity was exhausted. 

So Fields was hurriedly substituted 
as clerk, on the pretext that Weber 
had been summoned to his home for a 
few minutes. After a brief lapse of 
time the operation was repeated, Web- 
er in this instance acting as the cus- 
tomer and Fields as the get-rich-quick 
artist. In less than an hour, Weber also 
had accumulated nine glasses of soda 
water and ten cents. Then the young 
business men resigned, and started for 
the National Theatre. 














So, in a glow of expectation 
they took their seats in the gallery 
long before the time for Master 
Roberts’ appearance, and watched 
with feelings of complete satis- 
faction the variety numbers that 
preceded his. The act ahead of 
Master Roberts was announced 
just as both boys began to feel 
violently ill. The soda water 
was taking effect. They fought 
bravely against the sickness 
but at the precise’ moment 
that Master Roberts stepped 
upon the stage, they were 
seized with uncontrollable 
nausea, and were forced to 
run from the theatre. The fine 
points of Master Roberts’ per- 
formance are still unknown to 
them. 

Mr. Weber frequently has 
told me of the awe in which he 
and Fields were wont to re- 
gard celebrities of the Bowery 
stage when they were boys. 

. Their feeling has its counter- 
part in the youth of to-day, 
and, perhaps, for the same 
reason that the ambition of 
most boys is to be a clown in 
a circus, always will exist. On 
one of the Bowery corners in 
their neighborhood an Italian 
had established a bootblack 
stand, patronized by actors. 
That they might actually come 
in contact with their heroes, 
Weber and Fields one day 
prevailed upon the Italian to 
let them work as bootblacks 
without compensation. It is 
one of Weber’s standing jokes that 
Fields nearly fainted from pride when 
a song and dance man, famous in the 
museum days, placed himself in Fields’ 
chair and extended his foot for polish. 
That same song and dance man Fields 
discharged from his company ten years 
later without a tremor. 

Persistent practice at amateur and 
benefit performances at last qualified 
the youngsters for the professional 
stage, and one morning their daily ap- 
plication to the manager of the Chath- 
am Square Museum for an engage- 
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WEBER AND FIELDS IN THEIR MOST FAMOUS 
SCENE. sO MUCH A PART OF THEIR ACT HAS 
THIS BECOME THAT WHEN THEY DID THE 
‘TURN’ FOR A PHONOGRAPH RECORD, THEY 
HAD TO GO THROUGH THIS BY-PLAY TO MAKE 
THEIR VOICES SOUND NATURAL 

ment was rewarded by a verbal con- 

tract, The team was to do an Irish song 

and dance act, and, as the perform- 
ances were given hourly, they were 
asked to work eight “turns” a day. For 
this at the end of the week the team 
was to receive six dollars. The arrange- 
ment was entirely satisfactory to them. 

Before this call of art came, Weber, 

unfortunately, had obtained a job in a 

cigarette factory in Dutch street, and 

he was already too much of a business 
man to abandon a sure thing. He re- 
solved to hold both positions. This he 












enue outside of his art, the partners 
agreed that, of the six dollars, Fields 
should receive four and Weber only two, 


WEBER AND FIELDS IN THEIR BURLESQUE 
ov “BUNTY” 


accomplished by dashing back to his 
cigarette factory between “turns,” and 
dashing back madly to the Museum 
about the time Weber and Fields were 
due again. Occasionally he was late, 
and in these emergencies Fields ap- 
peared with a stuffed “property” cat 
as a partner, leading the upholstered 
dummy by a string and addressing his 
conversation to it. 

Since Weber had a source of rev- 


Their First Act 


IN this, their first act, Weber and 

Fields were costumed in green 

coats, and green knickerbockers 

and green stockings. They made 
their entrance, carrying  shil- 
lalahs and smoking pipes. The 
verse of the first song ever 
rendered by them on the pro- 
fessional stage is as follows: 
We are two jolly Irish lads, 
As you can plainly see, 
And if we’re not mistaken, 
We think you will agree. 
That we are jolly Irish lads, 
And happy as can be. 

Those lines, simple though they 
be, compare favorably with other 
stage songs of the period. Moreover, 
they were subject to change. For ex- 
ample, Weber & Fields soon learned 
that the field of their activity was 
limited, because at that time there 
were only three museums in New 


York employing teams of their class. 
Consequently, after they had ex- 
hausted their usefulness at these 
three theatres, the respective man- 
agements declined to re-engage them 


until a considerable interval had 
elapsed, on the ground that their ma- 
terial was already familiar to the 
patrons, 
This condition led ultimately to 
the young men’s début as German 
comedians. They protested against 
these long stretches of idleness, and 
promised the managers that they would 
change their offering. They kept their 
word by coming on in blackface on the 
ensuing lap of the circuit, and as Ger- 
mans during the succeeding engage- 
ment. There was positively no change 
except in costume, for as Germans they 
merely substituted one word in the 
foregoing song, so that it ran. 

“We are two jolly German lads.” 

Their rise in the profession from 
that point was rapid; and it isn’t my 
purpose to narrate subsequent incidents 
in their professional careers that are 
more or less familiar. It may be worth 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF WEBER AND FIELDS 


while, however, to pause at one step- 
ping stone in their progress long 
enough to relate an amusing story that 
has the value of truth. 

Several years elapsed, and Weber & 
Fields had attained the dignity of 
launching their own organization. After 
a tour of the cheaper variety and bur- 
lesque theatres they found themselves 
in New York one Sunday with a sur- 
plus of $1,400. This was real wealth, 
and the young managers longed to cele- 
brate the condition in fitting manner. 
They had often observed that men of 
great affluence ostentatiously rode in 
open carriages, smoking long, expen- 
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sive cigars, while pedestrians looked on 
in awe. That, they determined, was the 
acme of opulence. 
’ At the cigar stand of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel were displayed perfectos 
at fifty cents each, and with trembling 
hand Weber paid for two of them. In 
front of the hotel they chartered a 
Victoria, and bade the cabbie drive 
them slowly along Broadway. Then 
they lounged back luxuriously, and 
lighted their cigars. 

“I hope some of the gang sees us,” 
said Fields. 

“Don’t recognize them if they do,” 
cautioned Weber. 
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JOE WEBER AND MRS. WEBER HAVING A QUIET GAME IN THEIR HOME 

















LEW FIELDS AND HIS FAMILY. LEFT TO RIGHT — DOROTHY FIELDS, LEW FIELDS, FRANCES FIELDS 
“MRS. LEW FIELDS, HERBERT FIELDS, AND JOSEPH: FIELDS (NAMED 
IN HONOR OF JOE WEBER) 


Solemnly they. puffed ' away. Curi- 
ously enough, Webef «was not deriving 
the enjoyment from the smoke he had 
expected. Since a boy in the factory he 
had smoked cigarettes, and the taste of 
a cigar was strange to him. He glanced 
at Fields. At least, the latter seemed 
to enjoy his cigar. Weber puffed away 
bravely for a block or two, and then, 
without a word of, warning, threw the 


cigar to the pavement, and drew out a 
package of cigarettes. 

Fields viewed this act with horror. 
Weber looked defiant. 

“Hey, cabbie,” shouted Fields, “stop 
that horse a minute.” 

And Fields alighted tron the Vic- 
toria, ran back a few yards, picked up 
the cigar and brought it back trium- 
phantly for future use. 
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Accident has figured notably in 
Weber & Fields’ success. It was ac- 
cident that first brought them favor- 
ably to Broadway’s notice, and accident 
again that suggested the burlesque for 
which they are now famous. Oscar 
Hammerstein had engaged them as one 
of the vaudeville turns at his Olympic 
Theatre, now the New York, and soon 
to be the Moulin Rouge. Their skit had 
pleased, but it was not until the last 
week that big success came to them 


A Quick Change Number 


HAMMERSTEIN engaged Fregoli, 
the transformation artist, for his fea- 
ture, and Weber & Fields in their final 
week were asked to “follow” him on 
the bill. It was the most difficult spot 
on the program, and the comedians 
were fearful of the result. They had 
observed Fregoli at rehearsals, and 







LILLIAN RUSSELL, JOE WERER, WILLIAM COLLIER, AND LEW FIELDS, IN THEIR POKER GAME SCENE 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 





were convinced that his lightning-like 
changes were sure to overshadow their 
conversational act. 

“There’s only one thing we can do 
to get attention,” whispered Fields, 
“and that is to burlesque this fellow.” 

Fields has a brother who is his 
counterpart, and a brother-in-law of 
exactly Weber’s size. These two they 
made up to resemble themselves, and 
after Fregoli had left the stage amid 
thunders of applause, Fields stepped 
forward and announced that he and his 
partner could duplicate Fregoli’s feats. 
With the aid of the accomplices there 
then followed a series of pretended 
transformations which absolutely con- 
tounded the audience. 

Weber would run off the stage at 
one side, and then apparently enter 
from the other side in a different cos- 
tume, after scarcely a second’s delay. 
Fields and his substitute played the 
same trick, and the audience was soon 
n an uproar. Hammerstein, who had 
not been aware of Weber & Fields’ 
plan, stood in the “wings” and laughed 
until he cried. At the conclusion of the 
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act, Weber & Fields walked to the 
footlights, accompanied by their ac- 
complices, and the applause broke forth 
afresh. The result was that Hammer- 
stein re-engaged Weber & Fields to 
remain another eight weeks, through- 
out the entire run of Fregoli. They 
were soon celebrated among the thea- 
tre-going public. 


The Man Pitied Them 


THEIR later successes at the Music 
Hall, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 
Street, are now household history. At 
first, with fear-and trembling, they ne- 
gotiated a lease of the place for two 
years, and the man who leased it to 
them really felt sorry that he was tak- 
ing advantage of their lack of experi- 
ence. Subsequently they increased the 
term of the lease to sixty-five years. 
Weber now owns it. A few years ago 
he refused an offer of $175,000 for it 
from a syndicate that desired to erect 
thereon a mammoth office building. 
The leasehold is easily worth $250,000, 
and Weber can dispose of it for that 
figure whenever he elects to. 

They were phenomenally prosperous 
at the Music Hall and during the tours 
that followed each spring. Their prof- 
its one season were $190,000 above the 
salaries they allowed themselves, and 
yet their company included such lumi- 
naries as David Warfield, Lillian Rus- 
sell, Fay Templeton, William Collier 
and Peter F. Dailey. Merely to obtain 
Collier’s release from the management 
holding him under contract, Weber & 
Fields paid a bonus of $25,000. They 
became known as the greatest “plun- 
gers” in theatricals, but they always 
plunged to a profit. 

Of these vast earnings Weber, 
always the more frugal, saved the 
greater portion. Weber’s frugality, 
however, let it be understood, is always 
based upon business principles. In per- 
sonal matters he is extremely generous. 


Lew Fields’ Way 


FIELDS is liberal to a point of 
prodigality. I recall one time after the 
separation of Weber & Fields that | 
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was instrumental in promoting a bene- 


-fit performance in behalf of the widow 


of a well known theatrical man. I had 
approached several of his most intimate 
friends, powerful theatrical managers, 
in quest of a theatre and other assist- 
ance, and had received little encourage- 
ment. Finally, in desperation, I spoke to 
Fields, who had known the deceased 
theatrical man but slightly. Fields had 
just begun his engagement in “It Hap- 
pened in Nordland” at his newly ac- 
quired theatre in Forty-second Street. 

“What is it you want?” he said, as 
I reluctantly tried to ask his aid. 

“More than anything else,” I replied, 
“I need a theatre in which to hold the 
benefit performance.” 

“Why, that’s easy,” he answered. 
“You may have mine for any after- 
noon, and it doesn’t cost you a cent. 
Besides, you may have an act from my 
play for your bill, and here is $250 for 
a gallery ticket.” 

It was a-way Fields has in matters 
of that kind. It has been my privilege in 
a rather active career among theatrical 
and newspaper men to undertake nu- 
merous charitable enterprises. I have 
never submitted one of them to Fields 
without generous response. Incident- 
ally, his personal pension list is a for- 
midable one. 

Fields’ liberality during the Music 
Hall days also included speculation at 
roulette wheels and the race track. He 
had never gambled until he met Sam 
Bernard, and the latter showed him the 
route. Fields was never a “plunger.” 
He wagered thousands on the turn of 
a wheel or on a favorite horse without 
a trace of emotion. His losses were 
heavy, and a large portion of the Music 
Hall profits did not remain long in his 
possession. Since the dissolution of 
Weber & Fields, eight years ago, Fields 
has not made a bet of any kind. Mrs. 
Fields requested him to stop gambling, 
and to Lew Fields that request was 
more imperative than a Czar’s com- 
mand. 

Weber also coquetted with Dame 
Fortune occasionally, but, as he says, 
“not with such a muchness.” On the 
outcome of an election, or of a horse 
race, Weber was always willing to back 














his opinion heavily, and he usually be- 
trayed signs of nervousness at the 
rattle of poker chips. His gross losses, 
however, were not serious. 

No one knows to-day the exact 
financial standing of the two men. 
Fields is certainly well to do, is at this 
writing earning five thousand dollars a 
week, 
properties in addition to his interests in 
the Herald Square and Broadway 
Theatres. 

Weber is reputed to be a millionaire. 
Certainly he is a rich man, for, beside 
the Music Hall lease above mentioned, 
he owns outright the West End The- 
atre in 125th Street, N. Y., controls 
several theatrical productions, has a 
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and owns valuable theatrical - 


substantial bank balance and numerous 
excellent investments. 

The tastes of both men are simple 
in most matters. Both patronize the 
same tailor—one of the best in New 
York—and both take pride in the finish 
and quality of their garments. They 
wear dark colors almost exclusively, 
disdain jewelry and their clothing 
shows a refined elegance. In the matter 
of shirts, however, Fields betrays a 
weakness. He likes them of silk, and 
is not averse to wide and somewhat 
blatant stripes. They are ordered from 
a famous shirtmaker, and cost Fields 
about twenty dollars each. Usually they 





THE TWO SMALLER PICTURES SHOW JOE WEBER 
AND MRS. WEBER; THE LARGER ONE, 
LEW FIELDS AND HIS FAMILY 
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run the gamut of a long list of male 
relatives before finally going into the 
discard. 


Where They Live 


THE homes of both men are richly, 
if not extravagantly, furnished. Weber’s 
apartments overlook the Hudson, and, 
in the matter of location, are as desir- 
able as any in the city. Much of his 
leisure time is spent there. Weber has 
no children. He addresses Mrs. Weber 
affectionately as “Web,” and she calls 
him by the same pet name. They en- 
tertain moderately at their home, 
usually going outside of the theatrical 
profession for their guests. 

Mrs. Weber is a breezy, plump, dark 
haired and altogether charming woman, 
whose face is lighted by an almost con- 
tinuous smile. Her affection for “Web” 
is prodigious, and she is. his best coun- 
selor and friend in all matters of busi- 
ness. She is a frequent attendant at 
rehearsals of her husband’s produc- 
tions,.and is sure to be conspicuous in 
a box at his “first-nights.” 

Their home life is delightful. They 
own a well appointed motor car, and 
Mrs. Weber at the end of an after- 
noon’s shopping usually calls for her 
husband at his office. Weber dearly 
loves prize fights, enjoys pinochle and 
is an incorrigible fisherman. 

The pinochle congress meets each 
afternoon in the offices over the lobby 
of Weber’s Theatre. In the game 
‘usually are Weber; Abraham Bernard. 
a court clerk who is Weber’s bosom 
friend ;. William H. Oviatt, his busi- 
ness. manager, and “Mock” Weber, 
Joe’s brother. Before his death, former 
Sheriff. “Bill” Buttling, of Brooklyn, 
frequently sat in the games. 

Weber looked upon Buttling as an 
oracle. No known experience in Butt- 
ling’s career of politics qualified him as 
a theatrical expert, yet Weber pre- 
ferred his opinion of the merits of a 
new production above that of the most 
experienced showman. Buttling had 
retired from the office of sheriff with 
a fortune, and his chief recreation was 
to attend rehearsals at Weber’s The- 
atre. He was a big, good natured fel- 
low, and in expressing his criticism of 
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a play he knitted his brows together, 
frowned furiously and was as ponder- 
ous as Falstaff. So impressive was this 
attitude that Weber accepted his .views 
as conclusive. 

Weber’s regular vacations are cele- 
brated on the St. Lawrence River. At 
Alexandria Bay he spends at least two 
weeks each summer in fishing, and his 
reception by the natives might easily 
pass for a welcome to the President of 
the United States. He is Alexandria 
Bay’s greatest celebrity, and every 
guide, every colored waiter and every 
small boy of the summer colony refers 
haughtily to the time he rendered Joe 
Weber some service. 

From early morning until evening, 
Weber’s vacation days are spent in fish- 
ing, always accompanied by Mrs. Web- 
er. I have known him in the midst of an 
arduous Broadway engagement to leave 
New York late Saturday night, arrive 
at Alexandria Bay the following morn- 
ing, spend the afternon in fishing, and 
return by Sunday night*train to Broad-. 
way. 


Using His “Stuff” at Home 


ABOUT eight years ago, when the 
little comedian was living in apartments 
in Madison avenue, I had occasion to 
call on him. I found him sitting at the 
piano, playing the instrument with one 
finger, and singing to a German house- 
maid who stood by, enraptured. 

“What is the idea of the concert to 
the maid?” I asked him when we were 
alone. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he replied. 
“It’s mighty hard to keep servants in 
New York at best, and when we get a 
good one I like to hold on to her. Now 
this.one likes music, and so every few 
weeks when I detect signs of restless- 
ness in her, I sing her a comic song and 
spring a few of our gags on her, and 
she becomes contented again.” 

Fields’ family is large and impress- 
ive. Mrs. Fields, an attractive and sty- 
lish woman, was a resident of Brooklyn 
nineteen years ago when she and Fields 
met. They have four children—Fran- 
ces, aged eighteen; Joe (named after 
Weber), fifteen; Herbert, thirteen, and 


























Dorothy, aged eight. They are very 
properly the pride and joy of their 
father’s life, for they make a quartet 
of as robust, high-spirited youngsters 
as one is likely to meet. 

Young Joe is little less than a giant. 
He is nearly six feet tall, weighs 190 
pounds, has already won a reputation 
on the football team of a preparatory 
school, and is training now for the Yale 


line. He is.an artist of no mean attain- . 


ments, and ultimately ex- 
pects to become a civil en- 
gineer. 

Fields has no particular 
plans for his children’s fu- 
ture, except that he will per- 
mit none of them to take up 
a stage career. He is em- 
phatic on that point, which 
seems a little strange when 
one recalls the father’s great 
success in the theatre. 

Fields’ greatest ambitions 
are to make his family hap- 
py and to make the public 
laugh. Critics have hinted 
that Fields aspires 
to act legitimate ¢ 
roles. This is not # 
true. He was never 
more contented 
than he is to-day, 
playing Meyer, 
the eccentric Ger- 
man, to Weber’s 
familiar Mike, 
Curiously enough, 
for his own enter- 
tainment he pre- 
fers Shakespearean 
plays. Julia Mar- 
lowe is his favorite 
actress, and he 
never misses an opportunity to watch 
one of her performances. 

Another of Fields’ histrionic favorites 
is David Warfield. He firmly believes 
that Warfield is the greatest character 
actor in the world, and has not yet 
ceased to express his gratitude for the 
compliment o Weber & Fields on the 
opening night of the Jubilee by War- 
field’s unexpected entrance, togged out 
in his make-up of the Music Hall 
days. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
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There never were on the stage 
two comedians who executed such ex- 
cellent “team work” as Weber & 
Fields. Each anticipates the other’s 
wishes in the midst of a scene, and each 
follows unhesitatingly the slightest de- 
viation of the other. They seldom play 
a scene twice alike. 

“A look from Joe, and I know what 
he wants,” says Fields. “If we try a 
line or a bit of business, and find from 

the audience 

that it is not go- 
ing well, one of 
us immediately 
jumps, into 
something else, 
and the other 
follows. Some- 
times a flash of 
the eye is the 
signal for cut- 
ting out an en- 
tire scene.” 

This was dem- 
onstrated at 
Weber & Fields’ 


jVE WEBER AND MRS. WEBEK ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


appearence at the Friars Frolic last 
spring, after a separation of seven 
yéars. They had not taken part in a 
rehearsal, and not until they entered 
their dressing-room on the night of the 
performance did they discuss their 
“act.” 

“What will we do?” asked Weber, 
as he was strapping on his pad. 

“Let’s: do the old Irish song and 
dance,” said Fields. 
“Oh, that's no good any more,” re- 
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lied Weber. “I'll tell you what to do. 

hen we get out on the stage, you be- 
gin poking me in the eye, and we'll 
work it up from that point.” 

That’s all there was to the prelimi- 
naries, yet for twenty minutes that 
evening the pair kept an audience that 
packed the New Amsterdam Theatre 
in a state of hysteria. 

Behind their separation after a quar- 
ter of a century of partnership, there 
was no immediate cause. They fre- 
quently had petty misunderstandings, 
pretty much of the sort that gives 
variety to married life, but they parted 
excellent friends. I fancy that long and 
constant association had worked upon 
the irritability of both. 

It was not difficult to bring them to- 
gether again this spring, once the idea 
was planted, and it fell to my lot to 
have a hand in the negotiations. Each 
was a little embarrassed, a little diffi- 
dent in the matter. Both were eager to 
renew the partnership, and both were 
reluctant about making the first over- 
ture. There is an expression used by 
small boys which exactly fits the situa- 
tion: “One is afraid, and the other 
dassen’t.” 

I was chosen as a sort of middle-man 
in the transaction. After a serious talk 
with Weber, I met Fields by appoint- 
ment and found him more than recep- 
tive. We discussed the situation in a 
box at the Fulton Theatre during a 
performance of William Collier in 
“Take My Advice.” The net result was 
that Weber and Fields met by appoint- 
ment the following afternoon. 

“It’s like this,” Fields said that even- 
ing. “When Joe and I separated, we 
agreed that, no matter what we were 
doing, if for any reason whatsoever, 
one of us ever needed the other, the 
other was to respond. Well, it looks as 
if we wanted each other now. If the 
deails can be arranged, .I’m for it.” 


When the Jubilee Opened 


THAT first performance of the Jubi- 
lee was one of the most notable and 
spectacular events of the modern New 
York stage. Three thousand pairs of 
hands met in tumultuous applause on 
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their first entrance—an applause that 
seemed to last five minutes, The come- 
dians bowed and smiled and lifted 
their little “fried-egg” hats. When quiet 
was restored, they turned. and faced 
each other, Fields thrust his finger into 
Weber’s eye, and before a word of 
dialogue had been uttered three thou- 
sand persons were squirming in parox- 
ysms of mirth. 

The audiences at the Broadway The- 
atre these days, by the way, present an 
unusual spectacle. They come spick and 
span, arrayed in their choicest finery, 
like an audience at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. They depart as if they 
had been through a riot, their hair di- 


. sheveled, their gowns disarranged, their 


ties askew. They have sacrificed neat- 
ness to laughter. 

As Fields describes the spectacle, 
“They come as society folk, and go out 
as if they had been attending a rough 
house.” 

There is no doubt that both are su- 
premely happy over their reunion and 
the success attending it. The New York 
public rejoices with them, for in their 
long association of thirty-five years 
they have not committed one act to 
bring discredit to themselves or their 
profession. 

I called at Fields’ office a few days 
ago on a matter of business, and found 
them both present. Weber sat in a big 
arm chair, with his legs curled up 
tailor-fashion—his favorite position. 
Fields was looking over his son’s 
shoulder at sketches the latter had 
drawn. The two comedians had just 
come from the office of a phonograph 
company where they had received a 
bonus of $5,000 for transferring one of 
their duologues to a record. 

“T soon learned in front of that phon- 
ograph,” said Fields, “that I couldn’t 
deliver my lines properly without con- 
tinuously gouging Joe’s eye and chok- 
ing him. It seemed silly to do this 
merely for voice reproduction, but Joe 
agreed with me that without my as- 
sault upon him the speeches didn’t 
ring true. Isn’t that right, Joe?” 

“Sure thing,” replied Weber. “It 
would be just like my appearing with- 
out my pad. I’d feel naked.” 
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HE RECENT announcement of 

two members of one of the biggest 

producing: theatrical firms in 
America, Wagenhals & Kemper, that 
they expected to quit the show business 
at the end of the current season, and 
that each will retire with a cool 
million dollars, is without prec- 
edent in the history of theat- 
ricals. Most managers who 
have accumulated fortunes 
m the conduct of 
theatrical enter- 
prises have con- 
tinued speculating too 
long, and many of the 
men whose names 
stand prominently in 
the memories of 
those familiar with 
stage history died 
almost penniless. 
When Lincoln 
A. Wagenhals and 
Colin Kemper shut up 
their roll top desks for 
the last time in the 
course of the next few 
months, and retire to 
a life of luxurious 
ease, they will he 
setting an example 


RETIRING WITH 
A MILLION 


The first two pley pro- 


ducers to have that record 
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For years, it has been a recognized 
saying in the theatrical profession, that 
any manager who continues in the pro- 
ducing line will, sooner or later, “go 
broke.” Legitimate theatrical producing 
has proved the most hazardous of all 
branches of the business, with a 
single exception. Putting out a 
circus is gambling on a scale 
a trifle greater. In fact, 
it is declaréd that in the 
history of the circus 
world, not over five 
people ever withdrew 
from the game with any 
large amount of money, 
and these were all 
intimately associated 
with P. T. Barnum 
and, like him died 
rich. W. W. Cole, one 
of these, lives to enjoy his 
wealth. 

As.far as the theat- 
rical business itself is 
concerned, not one in- 
stance can be cited 
of a producing man- 
ager who retired from 
business with a for- 
tune. On the other 

hand, there are dozens 
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of instances to prove that managers 
who insist upon taking chances to the 
day of:-their death sooner or later 
strike a losing streak, which wipes 
them out financially. 

For over twenty years, one of the 
biggest powers in modern the- 
atricals was Henry. Abbey. 

In association with his 
partner, John B. Schoef- 
fel, Henry Abbey was 
one of the biggest the- 
atrical plungers the 
world of the stage has 
ever known. Yet he 
died not only penni- 

_ less, but involved in a 
maze of debts; and a 
benefit was given to 
raise funds for the edu- 
cation of his daughter. 

Abbey and Schoeffel 
undoubtedly were the 
foremost managers 
of their time, and 
their reign in the- 
atricals inaugurated 
a golden age of the 
drama, for they 
did big things and 
did them well, regard- 
less of the risks if- 
volved. It was a glorious 
tribute to the memory of 
Abbey that the entire the- 
atrical world responded to the 
appeal when a benefit was given 
for his young daughter, in 1895. 
More than $20,000 was raised and 
placed in trust for her education. 

Only a few years before, the firm of 
Abbey & Schoeffel made almost $500,- 
000 in one year; the next season it 
lost over $600,000. 

‘Henry Abbey was a clerk in a jew- 
élry store in Akron, Ohio, when he be- 
came interested in theatricals. He was 
also.a cornet player in the town’s brass 
band, and ultimately he became a play- 
er in the orchestra of the Academy of 
Music in Akron. From the orchestra 
pit he went to the box office, and soon 
he was a speculating manager on his 
own: account, sending visiting stars to 
small towns near Akron. 

In 1876 he met John B. Schoeffel, of 


L. A. 
WAGEN- 
HALS 
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Boston, at that time a manager on 
own account, and the famous partner. 
ship, which lasted until Abbey’s death, — 
was inaugurated. They leased the Acads 
emy of Music, in Buffalo, renovated 
and redecorated it, and opened it with | 
a stock company, playing visit- © 
ing stars, such as Lotta, 7 
Maggie Mitchell, Mrs. D,~ 
P. Bowers, John T. Me- | 
Cullough, Annie Pixley © 
and the Florences. Not” 
one week showed a profit, © 
but with steadfast deter- 
mination they continued, 
and the next year they = 
made enough money to 
lease the old Park Theatre © 
on Twenty-second street, | 
New York. Soon they had © 
half a dozen theatres in 7 
New York under their con- © 
trol, among them the Grand © 
Opera House and Booth’s © 
Theatre. 4 
Then Abbey & | 
Schoeffel began © 
the spectacular © 
plunging, which © 
inaugurated a new | 
era in American 7 
theatricals. In 1888, 7 
their operations ~ 
were such that they 
dwarf the achieve- 
ments of some of the ~ 
biggest managers of ~ 
to-day, when the theat- 
rical business has at- 
tained three or four 
times the proportions of 
those days. 

They starred Mary 
Anderson in this coun- 
try, and sent her to Lon- 
don; and their profits on 
this venture alone were 
$150,000 in one season. 

They were the first managers to 
bring the late Sir Henry Irving to 
America. The distinguished actor at that 
time had no title, and was absolutely 
unknown in America. The business 
at the old Star Theatre in New York, 
where Irving made his début, was poor 
for four nights. Then he appeared in 











“Louis XI,” and made such a sensa- 
tion that the rest of his tour was a tri- 
umph. On Irving’s first visit to Amer- 
ica, made the year Mary Anderson in- 
vaded London, Abbey and Schoeffel 
cleared more than $100,000 on Irving’s 
tour alone. 

They brought Bernhardt to America 
three times, and each year the profits 
were bigger and bigger, nearly $200,- 
000 one season. They brought Madame 
Patti to this country for the opening of 
the Auditorium in Chicago, the mag- 
nificent edifice of which they were the 
first lessees and managers. And then, 
not satisfied with dramatic and con- 
cert stars, they plunged into the realm 
of grand opera. 

The present Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York was built for 
them, according to their plans, and 
leased to them in 1888. The first sea- 
son, they introduced grand opera on a 
new and elaborate scale to New York; 
their losses aggregated over $600,000 
on this venture alone. To pay this enor- 
mous drain upon their resources, they 
had the $150,000 Mary Anderson prof- 
it, the $100,000 Henry Irving profit, 
and such smaller items as a $40,000 
profit from the Grand Opera House in 
New York, $30,000 from the Park 
Theatre in Boston, and scattering re- 
turns from a dozen other enterprises. 
Still, grand opera threatened to swamp 
them; and they were on the verge of 
collapse until their creditors agreed to 
carry their notes. 

“The firm of Abbey & Schoeffel 
continued in business,” said John B. 
- Schoeffel, recently, in Boston, discuss- 


ing this precarious situation in the af- . 


fairs of the firm, “and the next sea- 
son paid dollar for dollar, meeting 
every obligation. Instead of a loss, the 
grand opera showed a profit the sec- 
ond year; and from that time on until 
we gave up the Metropolitan, we made 
money out of grand opera.” 

But while the firm made money, and 
Mr. Schoeffel is now considered an ex- 
tremely wealthy man, being the owner 
(and still the active manager) of the 
Tremont Theatre in Boston, a big 
money-making house, Abbey was prac- 
tically. penniless as an individual when 
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he died, due largely to the fact that he 
alone took many chances which his 
more conservative partner declined. 

A. M. Palmer is another striking 
illustration of how fleeting are the re- 
wards of theatrical endeavor. He made 
his first big strike with “The Two Or- 
phans,” when he was the manager of 
the old Union Square Theatre, on 
Fourteenth Street near Broadway, 
then the most fashionable playhouse in 
New York, and now, by changing 
public taste, converted into a moving 
picture theatre. The story of how Pal- 
mer originally produced “The Two 
Orphans” is too well known to need 
repetition; but it laid the foundation 
for an immense fortune, by means of 
which Palmer leased, successively, the 
old Madison Square Theatre and then 
the famous Wallack’s, the name of 
which he changed to Palmer’s Theatre 
in 1890. 

Mr. Palmer was supposed to be 
worth at least $1,000,000 when he took 
this theatre and organized his famous 
stock company. Yet this was the turn- 
ing of the tide for him. Once in a 
while his company produced a success- 
ful play, yet in the long run his for- 
tune dwindled; he lost the theatre 
(which was re-named Wallack’s and is 
still a popular house) and, to make 
matters worse, his health failed. His 
absolute retirement from _ theatrical 
matters was finally announced and for 
several years he lived in Florida. But 
the old calling was too great, for in 
1900 he returned to theatricals, as the 
manager of Richard Mansfield. He 
continued with the famous actor for 
several seasons, but only as a paid em- 
ployee of the star, who was glad to 
have associated with him the courtly 
gentleman who had been the lessee 
and manager of the Union Square 
Theatre when Mansfield himself 
emerged from obscurity in Palmer’s 
production of “A Parisian Romance.” 

Palmer’s health soon made travel 
impossible, and in 1904 he was ap- 
pointed resident manager of the Herald - 
Square Theatre—practically an hon- 
orary position at $100 a week—which 
office he filled until his death, a few 
months later. 
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Many people in the business remem- 
ber the thrill of excitement that passed 
over the New York Rialto that sum- 
mer day in 1897 when the cables from 
Paris brought news of the sudden 
death of Augustin Daly. For nearly a 
generation, Daly had been one of the 


principal managers of this country and 


_. London. He was the first of the mter- 


' national managers—operating theatres 
bearing his name in both New York 
and London. 

He was supposed to be one of the 
wealthiest of managers, yet the Daly 
estate dwindled and faded away with 
astonishing rapidity, when an inven- 
tory was made. In fact, the most valu- 
able of his assets was his lease on 
Daly’s Theatre in London, and the 
lease on the New York theatre bearing 
his name. His famous works of art 
either did not exist, or had been over- 
valued, while many things supposed 
to have been his own property, proved 
to have been presents to Ada Rehan, 
his star. The total value of the Daly 
estate was conservatively estimated at 
about $60,000, whereas Daly unques- 
tionably had been worth more than a 
million at one time in his career. His 
greatest winning was with “Under the 
;” a melodrama, which he 
wrote himself, and produced in his own 
theatre, thereby combining managerial 
profits with author’s royalties. His m- 
vasion of London cost him a pretty 
penny, and for years he lost money for 
the privilege and prestige of sending 
Ada Rehan and his Shakespearean 
company abroad. Once he even had the 
hardihood to send his entire American 
company, with Miss Rehan, for a tour 
of Germany, presenting Shakespeare; 
but the terrific losses which followed 
made a repetition of this experiment 
out of the question. Daly lost a great 
- deal of money during the last few 
years of his life, and the patronage at 
his theatre, once society’s sa 
shrine, had fallen off. Close students of 
the theatre, who-watch the changing 
styles of theatrical matters, have as- 
serted that Daly’s insistence on adher- 

ing to certain old-fashioned methods 
woah have broken him, sooner or 
later. 


John B. Doris died a poor man a 
few weeks ago in New York. Yet in 
1882, Doris was one of the biggest cir- 
cus men in this country, owning a 
great white-top aggregation and ac- 
tually daring to invade the territory of 
such enormous shows as Barnum’s. 
For fifteen years, he was prosperous 
and successful. Then he struck bad 
luck, went into theatricals, failed as a 
producing manager, and. finally, in 
1899, tried to introduce a Winter Cir- 
cus to New York. He leased a former 
stable on the present site of Hammer- 
stein’s at Seventh Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, spent a small fortune re- 
constructing the place and erecting a 
covered arena, and opened New York’s 
first Winter Circus at great expense. 
The venture was an absolute failure. 
After that, Doris struggied vainly to 
get on his feet again, but except for 
occasional employment as a theatrical 
advance agent, he lived at the expense 
of relatives and friends. 

“Ted” Marks is another manager of 
international fame who died recently 
a poor man. Marks was never a very 
wealthy man, but he was always suc- 
cessful, commanded an enormous sak 
ary and was easily worth $100,000 at 
one time in his life. He was the origi- 
nator of “Sunday concerts” in New © 
York, a custom of giving regular 
vaudeville shows in Broadway theatres 
on Sunday nights and calling them “sa- 
cred concerts,” to comply with the law. 
At first it was hard sledding, but he 
soon made a fortune out of them, until 
imitators spoiled the game. Yet for the 
last five years, “Ted” Marks worked 
on a salary, and, just before his death, 
plans were maturing to give him a 
benefit. 

James Collier and Sheridan Shook, 
who comprised the famous firm of 
Shook & Collier, successors to A. M. 
Palmer in the management of the 
Union Square Theatre, went broke be- 
fore they died. So did “Bob” Miles, 
the famous circus plunger of Cincin- 
nati. So, too, did John T. McCall, who 
accumulated a fortune producing light 
operas, such as “Olivette”’ and “The 
Mascot.” 

There are many well known mana- 




















gers still living—happily—who once 
owned fortunes that counted into six 
figures, yet to-day their prosperity is 
not quite so prominent. One of these is 
Edward E. Rice—usually called “Ever- 
green” because he has always endured 
with a smile any reverses inflicted upon 
him by Dame Fortune. The celebrated 
“Adonis” brought Edward E. Rice 
nearly a million dollars, and when he 
followed up this ten-strike with “Evan- 
geline,” he was the best-known mana- 
ger on Broadway and unquestionably 
worth over a million. Yet he did not 
retire. Had he left the ring at that time, 
content to live on his profits and his 
laurels as a producer, he would prob- 
ably be yachting off the coast of Al- 
geria at the present moment, or return- 
ing from a visit to the Indian Durbar. 
On the income alone of the fortune he 
made from those two shows, Edward 
E. Rice could have $100,000 a year for 
pin money. But Edward E. Rice did 
not retire when he had made his mil- 
lion. 

He continued to produce shows! He 
made another “killing” with his mem- 
orable “1492,” at the time of the 
World’s Fair ; but the public seldom re- 
members the failures or estimates 
their cost. Rice produced show after 
show with losses which increased as he 
tried to win success by out-doing all 
previous efforts. The time came when, 
as the old song has it, “it was all going 
out and nothing coming in.” Rice’s last 
production was “The Show Girl,” in 
1904, and then a small army of credi- 
tors stepped in and stopped the future 
operations of this really remarkable 
producer by throwing him into bank- 
ruptcy. With indomitable will and-en- 
ergy, Rice has tried a dozen times since 
then to woo fortune with the assistance 
of others, and always with a cheery 
smile and a winning way. It would 
make many hearts glad if Edward E. 
Rice could eventually strike a winner 
and “come back,” as a big theatrical 
producer, and perhaps his luck will 
change. 

Marcus Mayer is another of the big 
managers who have encountered ad- 
versity in the past few years, yet he 
still smiles through his troubles. Once 
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the manager of Patti, and famous as 
the manager who produced “Sapho,” 
with Olga Nethersole as the star, Mar- 
cus Mayer has fallen upon evil days in 
the past few years, and only a year 
ago was given a benefit. He, too, would 
be cordially welcomed back to the Rial- 
to if the ball of chance should drop in- 
to his compartment. 

Warned by the past, Wagenhals and 
Kemper are determined to quit while 
there is yet time. Twenty years ago, 
they were two young Shakespearean 
actors, conducting a stock company of 
their own in various towns in the sum- 
mer time, and working for whatever 
they could get in the winter. In the 
lobby of the Stone Opera House, in 
Binghamton, New York, one may still 
see a frame of faded photographs, 
which was used in 1891 to advertise 
“The Wagenhals and Kemper Stock 
Company.” This was their first joint 
venture, when they closed a season 
with about $300 between them, and 
took half a dozen players at small sal- 
aries to Binghamton to produce a new 
play each week during the summer sea- 
son, at ten, twenty and thirty cents as 
the prices of admission. 

Wagenhals and Kemper did not fig- 
ure extensively in theatrical annals. un- 
til 1907, when they produced “Paid in 
Full.” Prior to that time, they managed 
small road companies, second rate stars 
and Shakespearean ventures in one 
night stands. They made their New 
York début as Broadway managers 
when they secured the lease of the As- 
tor Theatre, a beautiful house, which 
Meyer R. Bimberg, known as “Bim the 
Button Man” (because he made a for- 
tune out of campaign buttons) had 
erected, intending to lease it to the 
Shuberts. “Bim” and the Shuberts had 
a falling out before the lease was 
signed, and the button man leased it to 
Wagenhals and Kemper, who had not 
previously sought Broadway honors. 

They had made a little money, how- 
ever, and wanted to break -into the 
game on a large scale, so they engaged 
Annie Russell as a star and opened the 
Astor Theatre with one ef the Shake- 
spearean offerings which had made 
them so much money on the road. 
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They selected “A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream”—in spite of the fact 
that only three years before Klaw & 
Erlanger had produced the same piece 
On a gorgeous scale at their New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, with Nat Goodwin 
as Bottom, and that the venture had 
been a frightful fizzle. Wagenhals & 
’ Kemper, furthermore, surprised people 

by casting Annie Russell as Puck. To 
the amazement of everyone, the sea- 
son was fairly successful and they ac- 
tually sent Annie Russell on tour as 
Puck in “A Mid-summer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Ventures with Blanche Walsh and 
other stars followed, but it was not un- 
til they struck “Paid in Full” that they 
began to coin money. 

Eugene Walter had written “Paid in 
Full” and had tried in vain to get a 
production. No manager would listen 
to him. Some said it was too much like 
“Mona. Vanna” brought up to date 
and placed in Harlem—a comparison 
which Acton Davies himself used in 
_ his review of the piece. Anyhow, Wag- 
enhals & Kemper produced “Paid in 
Full” for a trial week in one night 
stands and for a week in Montreal. 
They had selected an inferior cast, be- 
ing doubtful of the advisability of risk- 
ing much money on such a simple little 
play, with only seven people in the cast 
and two sets of scenery. Its reception 
was such that they returned to the As- 
tor Theatre, New York, and strength- 
ened the cast, where it ran almost a 
year, the receipts averaging $10,000 a 
week. As their theatre expenses were 
less than $2,300 and the total expenses 
of the play, including royalties, were 
not over $2,000, it can easily be figured 
up what enormous profits they made 
every week. These profits were soon 
doubled, when they sent a second com- 
pany on tour, and tripled when a third 
company started out to play the one 
night stands. 

Lightning seldom strikes twice in the 
same place, but it struck Wagenhals & 
Kemper a second time, when they pro- 
duced “Seven Days,” a trifling farce, 


employing but seven people at moder- ° 


ate salaries, and without an expensive 
star. “Seven Days” rolled upon another 


fortune for them at the Astor, and was 
played all over the country by four dif- 
ferent companies. 

Another profitable transaction was 
the booking of “The Man from Home” 
in their Astor Theatre. This show was 
owned by Liebler & Company, but 
as they had no New York theatre of 
their own, they had to book it in some 
house on terms which permitted the 
theatre to retain fifty per cent of all 
receipts. As “The Man from Home” 
played over 40 weeks at average re- 
ceipts of nearly $12,000 a week, the 
big profits of Wagenhals & Kemper 
can easily be computed. 

So now, after paying all expenses 
and deducting losses on several plays 


_which they produced, they figure that 


they have something like $2,000,000 to 
divide. 

“That’s a million each,” said Kemper 
to Wagenhals, one day at luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor across the street from 
their theatre. “Something different 
from those days at Binghamton, when 
we hustled to pay salaries and ate at 
the dairy lunch. A million each! Let’s 
quit the game while we have it.” 

And that is what they intend doing. 
They now have only the Astor Thea- 
tre on their hands—and half a dozen 
managers bidding large premiums to 
take over their lease—and “The Grey- 
hound,” a play they have just pro- 
duced. The present plan is to sell their 
lease of the Astor, a lease which still 
has fourteen years to run, and is there- 
fore a valuable asset. ‘1hey expect to 
turn over “The Greyhound” to their 
general manager, George Bowles, and 
let him keep most of the profits for 
himself, simply sending them occasion- 
al checks, whenever he has more money 
than he knows what to do with. 

And they'll make their get-away 
Broadway with a million each. 

“A million apiece, eh?” commented 
one theatrical man, when he heard the 
news. “Well, they are the first guys 
I ever knew who came into wise old 
Broadway from the tall timbers, copped 
two million dollars, and then had sense 
enough to know when to quit. You 
gotta hand it to’’em, boys—you gotta 
hand it to ’em.” : 
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Y THE time I get to the last 
paragraph of this article, I shall 
have a very novel suggestion to 

make. The only trouble with the sug- 

' gestion is that nobody will ever take 

it up. And it is probably better for all 

of us—as I shall point out—that no- 
body ever shall take up my sugges- 
tion and put it to practical use. 

My novel idea came to me from my 
witnessing an outlandish importation, 
called “Sumurin—a wordless play 
with music.” I sat through this play 
in a throe or a thrall or a thrill of 
gratitude; not an actor spoke. For al- 
most three solid hours, not an actress 
made coo-noises with her throat. For 
three sublime hours no leading juve- 
nile from Sioux Falls said, in Iowa- 
Londonese, “My word, Harold, what 
tipping chambers you have!” 


A Novel Suggestion Inspired by Sumurin 
By HARRIS MERTON LYON 
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Yes, every last one of the actors 
was dumb. No French phrases, such 
as “coat-of-tar” for coup d’ état; no 
calling of one’s mother “mater;” no 
“old tops.” None of that stuff at all. 
Instead, there was an absolute si- 
lence. 

I sat and looked at the poor actors 
gesticulating. When I could not fig- 
ure out what they meant by their 
pantomime I consulted a scenario 
(which the management kindly fur- 
nished, along with the light to read 
it by). . 

‘There were many, many things 
which I could not comprehend, of 
course, in this wordless play. For in- 
stance, there was a two-stepping 
janitor. I did not believe it; but the 
scenario said he was a janitor. If he 
had been a furnace-rattling janitor, 
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or a dumb-waiter-banging janitor, or even a beer- 
- drinking janitor, I could have comprehended him, 
But a two-stepping janitor—with a red beard and 
a silly smile—could only be laid down to a false 
Teutonic interpretation of the ancient Arabian flat. 
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However, there were other things I did not “get” 
either, as the saying is. People gesticulating at their 
own stomachs, for instance, convey to me no essen- 
tially dramatic message; I at once think of Jamaica 
ginger and hot water bottles; and the play, of 
course, is lost in a sort of pharmaceutical phantas- 
magoria going on in my mind. 

I could see that others of the audience were in the 
same fix. One audible Amazon muttered hoarsely 
at a figure with waving hands: “What’s him, now?” 
And so, in the intermission, I sought out a man in 
the foyer; and from him, in the course of a desul- 
tory conversation, I obtained the clue to my novel 
idea. 

He said: “This is the third time I have been to 
see this play. It fascinates me. Every time I come 
here I learn something more about it. I get new 
views of it. I am coming again and again. Even to- 
night, I have overlooked gestures which, the next 
time I see them, I will de able to interpret.” 


Mw 


That started me thinking. Of course, said I to 
myself, this fellow will see new things to interpret. 
Because—I argued—a silent gesture is the sym- 
bol of something. So long as it is done silently we 
are seldom sure of what it means. That is the hor- 
rible thing about symbols. That is the awful joke 
or the terrible tragedy about symbols—they mean 
just what you want them to mean. As some old 
philosopher (doubtless in his cups, and hence in- 
telligible) once said: “Life is whatever you think 
Za it is.” For this reason, ferociously deep people like 
- Ibsen and Maeterlinck and Saint John, all talk in 
symbols. They talk about white horses and seven- 
-pronged candlesticks and First Blind Men in a per- 
fectly non-committal fashion, happy in the knowl- 
edge that you are going to come along with your 
faithful heart and your boiled-potato head and make 
their symbols mean something about Life and 
Death and Destiny—that is, about your own life 
and death and destiny. 
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Out of Rosmersholm’s white horses you will get 
something to the effect that you ought never have 
mortgaged your home to buy an automobile—and 
you wouldn’t have done it, either, except that your 
- father was a poker fiend and your great-great- 


grandfather was a Virginia Cavalier exiled for debt. - 


Et cetera. 

That is the way a symbol works. A symbol is 
something that might mean anything—but prob- 
ably doesn’t. 

Me 


As for the mute gesture symbol—let me illus- 
trate from an account once written by Mr. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. Mr. Chesterton, possessed of an al- 
most uselessly small knowledge of German, was 
once sitting in a German town, enraptured over a 
German sunset, and at the same time partaking of a 
German beer and a German cigar, Finishing all these 
things, he arose, paid for the beer and walked away. 
About a block down the street, it came over him 
like the swift rush of dusk that he had neglected to 
pay the four cents for the cigar. So back he goes. 

He lays the four cents down in front of the pro- 
' prietor and with a pleasing smile explains in the one 
word at his command: “Cigar.” 

The proprietor goes and fetches a cigar. Mr. 
Chesterton, with that shrewd observance so native 
to him, perceives that the proprietor is mistaken 
into thinking he wishes to buy another cigar. 

So Mr. Chesterton brings the mute symbolic ges- 
ture into play, He refuses the cigar; shoves it away 
from him. 

Does the proprietor understand this pantomime? 
He does not. He thinks that Mr. Chesterton doubts 
the quality of this cigar; so he withdraws and 
brings out two different boxes—say, “Frank’s Best” 
and “General Winfield Scott Hancock.” 
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Mr. Chesterton, still amiable, waves them aside 
and then tries to tell him in pantomime that he has 
already enjoyed the cigar for which he wishes to 
pay. That is, Mr. Chesterton lights an imaginary 
cigar, puffs at it lovingly, sighs contentedly, rolls 
his eyes, puffs some more and at length, having 
finished his ghostly smoke, throws the phantom 
stub away. 

Does the proprietor now tumble? He does not. 
He thinks Mr. Chesterton is simply rehearsing in 
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anticipation the delights and relish he is going to — 
get from that cigar—if mine host can ever find one 
to please this finical foreigner. So he goes down © 
cellar and brings up all the cigars that have been 
stocked in his place since he first hung out the sign: 
“This business has changed hands. From now on it 
will be a first-class inn in every respect. We are in 
no way associated with the former owner.” 

Mr. Chesterton, in an agony of unintelligibility, 
now breaks down and waves both his arms, wind- 
mill fashion, around his head. The proprietor there- 
upon figures that Mr. Chesterton is refusing all the 
cigars in a lump—and he is about to despatch a 
waiter down the street for some new brands, when 
Mr. Chesterton, abandoning all hope of getting any- 
where with the mute symbolic gesture, resignedly 
pockets his four cents and goes away from there. 
In this little fable you see, in epitome, all the dan- 
gers of the symbol. 
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At the same time, you see all the joys of the sym- 
bol. Just think how many different notions that 
innkeeper’s head evolved from a simple set of ges- 
tures! He managed to range all the gamut of an 
entire lifetime’s experience with cigars. He read all 
sorts of esoteric Havana Claras mto the mere twist 
of the Chestertonian wrist. He was even sending 
down the street to widen his experience of cigars, 
because he saw a pair of thick arms waving wildly 
over a blazing head. 

Why not? We afi do the same thing when we 
read the symbolic Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Saint John 
and others. When their symbols are outside our 
experience, we send our imaginations wandering 
down the street to see if by any chance they can 
meet up with anything which will satisfy the sym- 
bols. 

Now, don’t we? 

Isn’t it true that, when we meet up with some- 
thing we can’t understand, we at once begin read- 
ing meaning after meaning into it, until we get 
something which approximately fits our intelli- 
gences? 

The ayes have it. 
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And now for the novel suggestion: 
As long as we can hear an actor talking words— 
even if he can talk words no better than Henry 

























































Irving, and makes sounds like a rat terrier afflicted 
with adenoids barking into a hollow rain-barrel—we 
can practically assure ourselves what that actor’s 
message is. Very well.Then the novel suggestion is 
that we eliminate the words. 

But—as long as we can see an actor make mo- 
tions—even if he as a janitor merely two-steps, or 
as a hunchback points an anguished finger at his 
stomach—we are likely, by a sudden burst of in- 
telligence, to approximate what the actor’s mes- 
sage is. Very well. Then the novel suggestion is 
that we eliminate the motions. 

But any actor worthy of the name, if he be placed 
upon a stage with an audience in front of him, is 
bound at least to fidget. Very well. Then the novel 
suggestion is to eliminate the actors. 

4 But—you protest—there is still the music. A 
| _ symphony orchestra needs neither words nor actors 
' ~ tocarry a message. Very well. Eliminate the music. 
s we 

We now have a wordless play without actors and 
»" __ without music. By eliminating the furniture, or set- 
' ting, and substituting instead just a plain muslin 
curtain; and by eliminating all the colored lights 
> and throwing only a white calcium upon the 
_ ‘-screen— 

We have absolutely nothing but a blank expanse. 
© Call the blank expanse a symbol. Call this sort of 
'  drama—oh, let’s see—call it the New Drama. 

Charge two dollars; lock the audience in for three 
hours, Forbid them to converse. 

Make them concentrate on that screen and in- 
terpret that symbol. At the end of the three hours 
each one will have a different idea of what it’s all 
“ __sarbout. 

; 2 It is simple; doesn’t cost much. 
: And, moreover, it makes every man his own play- 
wright. 

Mw 


_— Oh, yes. I almost forgot the objection. 
= The objection is that one-half of such an audi- 

ence, compelled to sit and intensify the action of 
their brains for that period of time, would uncover 
such abysmal depths in themselves that, horrified, 
they would rush out and commit suicide. 

On the whole, perhaps, it is better to have the 
kind of plays we now have. They keep us from 
thinking. ‘ 
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STUFF THAT 
STARS ARE 
MADE OF 


BY 


W. CAREY 
WONDERLEY 
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A fection story 
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manager’s office all a-tremble. For 

several moments, ‘try as she might, 
she could not remember his words; then 
they came to her with minute exactness. 
He had said: 

“You’re not to go to Chicago with 
‘The Christian’ after all, Miss Hall. 
We want to put you into the summer 
revue at the Casino. Like the idea? You 
see, we don’t want Broadway to forget 
you even for a second, because there’s 
a possibility that the name Jane Hall 
may go up in electrics outside of the 
Vendome—say, next September.” 

_ “Do you—really—mean it?” she had 
gasped, half rising from her chair. 

“This firm is always willing to put 
its money into a good investment,” 
came the unsmiling answer. “But we 
make no rash promises, remember, until 
we have looked over the ground. And 
in the meantime you must stay on 
Broadway.” 

She never afterwards knew what she 
had said or done next. Afterwards, the 


Foon HALL came out of the big 








PERHAPS IT WAS HER RED HAIR, OR MAYBE IT 
WAS ONLY HER IRREGULAR FEATURES, HER 
LONG LINES, HER ONCE-BLUE EYES 


first thing she remembered was the cry 
of a newsboy on the corner. Then she 
came to—she remembered what he had 
said. Perhaps—there was a chance, a 
possibility of her becoming a star! A 
Broadway Star! 
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Jane wrote to her husband that night 
and told him about her part in the new 
revue. He was with “The Lamb,” a 
really clever comedy in which she had 
acted during its New York engagement, 
and which she had left to join the all- 
star cast of “The Christian.” The 
play was now in Chicago, at one of the 
Loop theatres, and looked like an all- 
summer hit. 

When Jane had told Will of the pro- 
posed run of “The Christian” in Chi- 

, he had written back, saying how 
glad he’d be to see her again, and telling 
her to advise him when she would 
arrive in the city. It was a two-page 
letter, written on the stationery of a 
down-town hotel, but post-marked at a 
Cottage Grove Avenue station. They 
had been married not quite six months, 
and had been separated, for profes- 
sional reasons, for nearly half of that 
time. He was a handsome, blond man, 
not quite thirty, a college graduate, a 
“promising” actor, and his name was 
William Ford. 

While Jane was honestly disap- 
pointed at not being able to join him as 
they had arranged, she never dreamed 
of refusing the Casino engagement and 
going with “The Christian” simply for 
his sake. Even had he asked this, she 
very much doubted if she would have 
done it—and he didn’t ask. In his next 
three or four letters he begged her to 
think of herself, always herself, of her 
advancement, her future; he said that 
Chicago was unbearably hot and that 
business was frightfully poor. 

She couldn’t bring herself to think, 
even then, that he had ceased to love 
her so soon, but the fact remained, as 
plain as daylight, that her husband was 
not particularly anxious for her to come 
to the western metropolis for a run of 
several months, just at that time. And 
while it hurt her pride and her vanity 
to think he didn’t want her more, at 
the same time she was thankful for the 
letters he wrote, telling her to stick. 
Jane wanted to stay in New York, and 
was keen for her name outside of the 
pretty little Vendome, in September. 

That summer’s Casino revue was a 
truly magnificent “show.” All the “big” 
actors, many of whom had headed their 
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own companies during the regular sea- 
son, were gathered in for the piece, and 
specialties were written over-night to 
suit each person’s own particular brand 
of humor. Into this starlit atmosphere 
Jane came with her own little bit, writ- 
ten for her by one of the best known 
libretto-doctors in the country. She had 
two songs, her own pet scene, and she 
was to appear in the second-act, finale. 
Everything, her entire wardrobe, was 
furnished, and her salary was continued 
at the old figure, one hundred dollars 
a week. To be sure this salary was in- 
significant when you stop to consider 
that she was featured extensively along 
with five and six hundred dollar people. 
Still, feeling sure that next season this 
figure would be tripled at least, she said 
nothing about more money, but kept at 
it hard, and made a genuine hit. 

While Jane was young, very young, 
then, she had never played any of the 
sweet-young-thing roles so often given 
to beginners. Perhaps it was her hair, 
that had slowly but surely got redder 
each season, or maybe it was only her 
irregular features, her long lines, her 
once-blue eyes that now looked green 
with a Titian coiffeur above them. Any- 
way, from the start, Jane Hall had been 
labeled “worldly” much the same as a 
package of glass is marked fragile. This, , 
her managers assured her, would be 
appreciated when the time came to 
measure her for her starring venture. 
For, on the strength of her success in 
the revue, she was approached with 
contracts. 

The salary naturally interested her 
and she looked at that part first. For she 
was now spending every penny she 
made—and six months ago, she had put 
away fifty dollars every week! Also she 
had left the apartment-building on the 
Heights, where Mary Bruce lived, and 
was staying in a Broadway hotel in 
the neighborhood of Times Square. It 
was so much more convenient—and ex- 
pensive! Also she rode in taxicabs now 
instead of street cars, and, as befitted 
her position in the profession, she had 
a maid who accompanied her to the 
theatre. It was, perhaps, only Jane’s 
well developed sense of humor that 
saved her friends from the biggest case 
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of “swell head”. on the Island of Man- 
hattan, during that period. But Jane 
Was never serious; she had made a rep- 
utation the other way, and the pleasure 
she took in herself and her success was 
as impersonal as if she had been a fic- 
tion actress in a book. 

Well then, her salary for starring on 
Broadway, at a house where the two- 
dollar scale of prices prevailed, was 
just two hundred dollars a week. And 
the contract was for three years, with 
_ an increase of a hundred the second 
year, and a share of the profits during 
the third. She was so frankly disap- 
pointed that she must have shown it, 
for the head of the firm said to her: 

“If you don’t think this is fair, then 
go home and talk it over with some- 
body. But I doubt very much if you can 
Get a larger salary anywhere else in 

ew York, and_,I feel confident in say- 
ing that I know nobody else will star 
you. Of course, we’re all after the 
money, Miss Hall. Do you know that 
we will not dare to send you out of 
New York, as a star, for two years? It 
will take that long for the people in the 
provinces to know you—that long, after 
- a small fortune spent in newspaper and 
magazine advertising, before they will 
be willing to part with their money to 
see you. We’re making you, perhaps for 
some other manager to reap the har- 
vest. Our plan is to keep you right here 
in New York City for two solid sea- 
sons—even if we lose money, and we 
tather expect to —then to send you out, 
_ and get back our money on tour the 
third season. That season you will re- 
ceive a percentage of the profits. I think 
our offer is fair, Miss Hall.” 

So Jane signed the contract then and 
there. As the German comedians say, 
it “listened” well. Then she wrote to her 
husband and told him what she had 
done. 

It was three weeks later before she 
heard from him—about her starring 
contract. Will Ford wrote to her every 
Sunday morning, but he must have for- 
_ gotten it in the two preceding letters. 

In the meantime June drifted into 
July. New York was stifling hot and 
crowded with strangers. The show was 
going beautifully. Just before the 


Fourth, Jane gave up her rooms in the 
hotel and went down to Bensonhurst to 
live during the remainder of the run, 
at the bungalow of a popular comedi- 
enne. She motored to and from the 
theatre with her in her machine, went 
around with her, since neither of them 
was jealous of the other’s success, and 
paid her twenty dollars a week—which 
included the use of the auto’. 

At her house, Jane met, early one 
morning after a long Saturday in town, 
(for on matinée days they spent the 
day in New York) Lillian Tempest’s 
husband, Donald Blair. He, with sev- 
eral others invited down for Sunday, 
was on the broad veranda when Belle 
and Jane climbed, half dead, out of the 
car, along about one o’clock. Blair made 
her comfortable in a swing-chair, bring- 
ing something cooling in a tall, thin 
glass, and sat down near her and began 
to talk in his soft, musical voice. In the 
moonlight his hair looked very silvery, 
although it was really only gray at the 
temples. For a long time Jane let him 
talk without answering—she was so 
genuinely tired and played out after the 
two performances, and the long, long 
ride. Then she heard him say, pres- 
ently: 

“Tt will seem like old times to play 
in the same company again, wont it?” 

“When?” she asked. 

“When you open at the Vendome, in 
September. I’m to be in your support. 
I’ve signed.” 

Jane had known Donald Blair from 
the day of her first engagement in New 
York. Together they had braved the 
perils of the one-night-stands with 
“Hamlet.” Then she had met him in 
New York after the show had stranded, 
and introduced him to her best chum, 
Lillian Tempest—who had, a little later, 
married him. 

Blair had played Brother Paul in the 
all-star “Christian,” and Jane thought 
him in Chicago, in which city Lillian 
was playing in a big comic opera suc- 
cess. If she had been surprised to see 
him on Belle Blythe’s veranda, she was 
speechless after his announcement of 
his engagement in her company for the 
coming season—for his wife (and her 
old chum) had refused to answer her 














letters after the third week of “The 
Christian.” What she had heard of 
Brother Paul and Letty, Heaven alone 
knows, for when Jane wrote and asked 
her she didn’t consider it necessary to 
reply. And she had stopped writing to 
Blair, too, Jane suspected. 

Then and there she mentally decided 
that Donald Blair should not be a mem- 
ber of her company. But she said 
nothing then, and almost directly went 
off to bed. Jane was not in love with 
the man; she had never been, but be- 
cause she had known him long before 
Lillian had, and because she was so 
passionately jealous of him, Lillian had 
somehow got this idea in her head. It 
was ridiculous; Jane laughed, and it 
made her feel a sort of good-natured 
contempt for both of them. 

In the morning—or later in the morn- 
ing, about noon, it was—while the 
others were down on the beach, and she 
was writing her weekly letter—yes, it 
had come to that!—to Will, a servant 
brought her Lillian Tempest’s card. 
After that, if Shakespeare himself had 
come and put down a brand new com- 
edy in her lap, Jane would not have 
been surprised. 

Lillian had never been pretty; she 
was short, dark, and rather stout. But 
Jane had not seen her for nearly ten 
months, and the change, when she came 
face to face with her in Belle Blythe’s 
living-room, was so startling that she 
must have shown her astonishment, for 
Lillian turned a dull red under her care- 
less make-up. 

“Didn’t expect to see me, did you?” 
was her greeting. While they had never 
been demonstrative, she now refused to 
see Jane’s outstretched hands and did 
not return her “It’s good to see you 
again, dear girl!” 

Lillian was thinner than she used to 
be, and looked worn and old. Also she 
had made a miserable failure of dyeing 
her hair red, and she wore make-up on 
the street, a thing she had never done 
before. 

“The show closed last Wednesday, 
and I came right here to see you be- 
cause I felt I would find you where 
Donald was,” she said. For a moment 
she positively glared at Jane. Then: 
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“Of course you wont be surprised to 
learn I am going to name you in my 
divorce ?” 

Jane’s first thought was of her 
mother, then of Will, then of herself, 
And from helplessness, a sort-of numb 
fear, she found herself turning on Lil- 
lian like a young tragedy queen. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Lillian!” she said. 
“Why, I wouldn’t have Donald Blair 
as a gift! And I don’t intend to be 
yellow-journaled because you are jeal- 
ous and he is fickle. You talk like a 
child !” 

“What a fool I was!” Lillian re- 
torted, with an ugly laugh. “I—I 
thought—a lot of you, Jane; and now 
—I might have known. All women are 
alike. And you must be bad at heart or 
you couldn’t play those bad, catty wom- 
en so well. It was more than acting; 
it was real. I thought so all along.” 

Jane tried to reason with her, pleaded 
with her to talk it over sensibly—tell 
her what she thought and why, and lis- 
ten to her while she told her little story. 
But no. She was jealous. Jane was try- 
ing to entice Donald away from her. 
And so she was going to divorce him 
and let all the world know what kind 
of a woman Jane Hall was. 

“Let them all know that when you 
play your catty Mrs. Holt. or flirting 
Lady Sybil that you’re not acting at all, 
but just being your own natural self, 
That’s what’s in your soul,” she cried. 

It turned Jane sick at heart. 

“Lillian, please don’t do anything 
foolish,” she begged. “Why mother—’ 

“T knew you were going to drag her 
in,” Lillian grinned. “What about your 
husband ?” 

“Will knows better,” Jane told her, 
“Thank heaven, Will has got good, 
common sense—which, it seems, you 
have not!” 

“T guess Will don’t care much,” she 
laughed back. “You know I was in Chi- 
cago for six weeks while Will was 
there, and I visited a family out on 
Cottage Grove Avenue, too. Will Ford 
was terribly upset the first time he saw 
me on a car going out there.” 

Jane got up and rang the bell for the 
maid. Lillian, without waiting, started — 
to go. “I don’t know what you are try- 





ing to tell me, but I—know Will,” Jane 

aged to say before she left the 

room. But as she went back to finish his 
letter, she caught herself wondering if 
she did really know him. 

Jane said nothing to Donald Blair 
about his wife’s visit, and he did not 
know she was in New York. Monday, 
he went back to town with Belle and her 
in the machine, but Jane sat with a Mr. 
Masters in front and didn’t speak a 
word to Blair during the entire run. 
This seemed a really brilliant beginning, 
for she had determined to drop him 
from her list of friends as quietly and 

as speedily as possible. 

* She was to see her manager at 
eleven o’cock, and the moment she 
found herself alone in the private of- 
fice, she blurted out the matter about 
Blair. He must not play in her com- 
pany ; she was emphatic. 

“Why?” came the cold, unpromising 
voice. 

“Because his wife says I am in love 
with him, that I am trying to entice him 
from her, and she wants to get a divorce 
and name me!” 

“Great!” he returned enthusiastically. 
“Just the thing for your play!” 

“But it isn’t true!” she cried. 

“Of course not! That is why it will 
help the play. Sue her for damages— 
see? A whole bunch of newspaper 
write-ups !” 

“What’s the good of suing her? She 
hasn’t anything!” Jane protested, sorry 
now she had spoken. 

“You don’t want anything from her,” 
came the laughing reply. “My dear Miss 
Hall, what you want, what we all want, 
is newspaper stuff—columns of it, and 
pictures. Why not have some new ones 
made? Let the lady sue to her heart’s 
content—we’ll see that the newspaper 
end is handled correctly.” 

“But you don’t understand,” she 
cried. “I don’t want to get in the pa- 
pers.” 

Of course Jane’s manager promised 
to see that everything was fixed up. He 
was contemptuously pleasant and con- 
siderate, and when she was leaving, he 
handed her a neatly bound, typewritten 
manuscript. It was the ’script of her 

first starring play, “Myself.” Such a 
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thrill it brought, as she carried the p 
cious package away with her to read! 

There were some letters for her back 
at the cottage, and while she recognized 
the writing on one envelope as her hus- 
band’s, Jane left it unopened until the 
play was read. Then she forgot it until 
the next day. 


As one of the critics said the morn- 
ing after its premiere, “Myself” was - 
simply Jane Hall in three acts. Jane was _ 
a widow. From the very first, she had 
acted widows in plays, widows who 
were always fascinating, often brilliant, ~ 
a trifle bizarre, a bit impudent. She had 
no real knowledge of acting then, and 
she was not beautiful. As it turned out, 
it was because she made capital of her | 
rather vivid personality then, that she 7 


is able to-day to fill a Broadway house | 


for six straight months, whether ap- 
pearing in Ibsen, Shakespeare, or Theo- 
dore Kramer parts. Yet she came very 
near never seeing her name in electrics 
out on Broadway. She laughs now and 
knows it was fear; then she called it by 


another name. She told her managers, 4 


after reading the ’script, that she had 
decided not to appear in “Myself”—she 
said it was nasty—she said they were 
trying to rob her of her “good name” 
by giving her risque parts. 

To their credit, and to her glory ever 
after, let it be said that they very quick- 
ly showed Jane Hall where she stood. 
They were pleased to star her—in “My- 
self.” Otherwise they couldn’t use her 
—at all! She was at liberty to look else- 
where if their plans did not come up to 
her expectation or her demands. They 
were very nice, courteous, soft spoken, 
untiring in their efforts to explain 
everything clearly to her. They treated 
her like a child about to be given a 
“piece” to “speak” at a Sunday School - 
rally. So she tame out of her corner, 
promised to be good, and took her part 
home to learn. 

Only then had Jane remembered 
Will’s letter, fished it out from between 
the pages of a book, and read it hastily. 
It said: 

Dear Oxp Girt: 


Well, it’s hot all right here in this 
town, and let the fellow who talks about 





































the lake breezes come out and find them 
to-day. You could fry an egg on the 
_asphalt—honest.. And _. business 
dropped off accordingly. We've been 
playing to miserable houses. Just when 
they'll put us out of this misery no- 
body seems to know. But while the com- 
pany is inexpensive, we sure can’t stand 
much more of these receipts—played to 
only a handfuf last night, and half of 
- them were from a people’s club where 
tickets can be bought at a reduction. I 
think, honest, if anybody looked twice at 
the manager these days he'd give them 
an order for a block of seats for any 
performance. The only comfort is that 
we're all starving together—even the 
musical . s oi 
. Looked im at a professional matinée 
of the all-star “Christian.” Nothing do- 
ing, and I hear they close shortly. You 
certainly got the prize when they lifted 
you to the revue. Bernhardt wouldn’t 
fill a theatre at ten, twent’, thirt’, these 


i got anything to telf you about 
myself ‘because nothing ever happens to 
me. Anyhow Fm merely existing in 
this weather, Pm well, yes. Hope you 
are. Wish I was a sport like you, and 
lived eo A o> 4 — You're a 
ri, with a starring 
contract in ome land, a decent salary in 
the other, and a handsome husband in 
Chicago. My, but I’d like to see you— 
like to hear you sing “Maisie was Her 
Mother’s Owm Daughter,” in the revue. 
A woman here at one of the vaudeville 
houses gave an imitation-of you sing- 
ing this high-art ditty last week. Sucir 
is fame! I am proud of you, my child. 
Well, I guess this about lets me out 
for this time. You write, yourself. And 
tell me all about Jane Hall, star. 
With love, as ever, always, 
Your: hubby, 
Wr. 


There was something about this letter 
that made Jane feel suddenly small 
and mean and cheap. Things were com- 


ing her way. She was a success. And 


poor old fellow, he was melting to 
death in the very teeth of the “lake 
breezes!” She felt as if she wanted to 
do something for him there and then. 
Jane had truly loved Will Ford when 
she married him. She loved him now, 
but it had been so long since she had 
even seen him, and letters are so hard 
to write, so unsatisfactory! It was late 
March when she had gone back to New 
York and left him in Washington with 
a long road-tour staring him in the 
face. And it was the middle of July 
now. While they had promised faith- 
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fully to write to each other every day, 
they had come to the conclusion, after 
a short time, that Sunday was the real 
time to write letters. So a sort of mu- 
tual agreement was. made which said 
that one long, newsy letter a week was 
better, much better, tham a half dozem 
notes containing nothing but words and’ 
words. and words, all meaningless. But 
even the weekly letter, after a time, be- 
came more often short than long. 

Jane thought of Will a good deat that 
hot afternoon. She first tried to mem- 
orize her lines in the play, but this was 
not necessary yet, and the day was sa 
warm! So she was thinking of Wilk 
when, suddenly, it came to her that 
what she could do for him was to get 
him a part in her play, get hint Donald 
Blair’s part! 

“Of course, I want him!” she said 
aloud. “He’s my husband!” 

Going at once to the telephone she 
called the oe ~ the managers who 
were starring her. Coming to the point, 
she said: , 

“Look here! I want a part, a good 
part in my new piece, for my husband, 
William Ford.” 

“Yes, Miss Hall,” came the answer. 
It was the senior member’s: voice,. low, 
courteous. 

“Well, what part is he to have?” she 
asked them. ‘ 

PO ae have to talk it over later,” he 
said. 

“How about Mr. Bilair’s part 2” 

“Blair is just the mam for Randolph.” 

“But Will is—you remember Wil- 
liam Ford, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“} think he’d make am ideal Ren- 
dolph!” 

SE ig not the actor for the part, Miss: 
fall.” 

“Don’t say that. I must have him im 
my company, and Randolph is a good 

art-—’"” 

“Randolph is a very good part!” he 
cut in quietly. 

“You mean it is too big for him?” 
she asked. 

“I didn’t say so. Really, Miss Hall, 
we can’t arrange your cast over a public 
telephone. Mr. Ford is with ‘The 
Lamb’ now, I think. You may say to 
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him that we will fix him with you in 
*Myself.’” 

“Something worth while?” 

“Certainly. Good-by, Miss Hall.” 

With this she sat down to write to 
Will about her talk with the Chief. He 
would be delighted. No doubt he had 
been dreaming of this all along, ever 
Since he knew she was to head her own 
company, but had been too proud to 
ask her to get him a part. Now when he 
learned how she had fought to place 
him prominently in her support, he 
would be deeply touched. “Well, she 
hasn’t forgotten me, bless her,” she 
heard him saying. 

“Tt’s just this, Will,” Jane wrote. 
“Yours may not be the lead, but it will 
be a good part, and then we will be to- 
gether. That’s the only way, dear, in the 
profession or out of it, for married 
folks. We'll get a flat, like the one we 
had at first—for ‘Myself’ will stay in 
New York all season, you know. And 
“we'll be happy. . . . Write the office 
—or wire, whichever you think better— 
and accept the part. And if the old 
‘Lamb’ doesn’t die a natural death be- 
fore the first of August, leave her and 
come on to New York.” 

She waited a week. And she was 
gloriously happy. Everything seemed 
brighter. For after a long and serious 
debate, it was decided that William 
Ford should be given a trial on Ran- 
dolph, and if he showed up well at re- 
hearsals, that he should play the part 
on Broadway. But this Jane kept secret 
—it should be a little—no, a big—sur- 
prise for him! 

She didn’t hear anything more from 
Lillian Tempest either. There was a 
report afloat that “Andalusia,” the big 
comic opera of the year, was to be done 
in London and if so, of course she 
_ would go with the company. 


Jane waited a week for Will’s letter 
She thought he would have answered — 
right away, but he didn’t, and when it” 
came, he had written: : 


* * * It’s good of you, old. girl, * 
to want me in your company, but I’ve 7 
heard it said so often that to let your 
public know that a woman-star is mar- 
ried is to hurt her chances of popular- 7 
ity greatly. And I want you to be popu- | 
lar—you -know that. I wish you all the 
luck in the world, and I sha’n’t hurt 
your chances by taking advantage of 
you, and accepting the part you worked 
so hard to get for me. You understand, 
don’t you? It’s you I’m thinking” of— 
not myself. Married stars are not hot 
favorites on Broadway. 

As for myself, I guess it’s “The 
Lamb” again next season—my old part 
at my old salary. We will go to the 
Coast—this season’s company is to be 
kept intact—and F be know I always 
wanted to see California. Here’s a great 
chance—work, pay, and pleasure com- 
bined. Of course there'll be a number 
of one-nights but then I’m not a 
shar: 


Jane put the letter aside and looked © 
out of the window. Belle Blythe and | 
three of her friends were racing down | 
to the beach; they wore bathing-suits 7 
—Belle looked hideous in hers—Belle © 
was so stout.. Then she read the letter 
again, and again. 

Will wasn’t coming—he didn’t want 
to come back to New York and her. He 
preferred one-nights and—whom? Jane 
went over the women in the company, 
checking them off on her fingers. It 
wasn’t California—what man in the 
profession would prefer redwoods and 
sunsets to Broadway and electric lights? 

Deliberately she went downstairs and 
sent off a telegram to her managers. 

“Keep Donald Blair for Randolph,” 
she wrote. “William Ford not at liberty 


to accept part. 
“Jane Hall.” 














WOMEN DO 


NOT KNOW 


HOW TO DRESS 


ANNA HELD'S EYES 


OMEN do not know how to dress. 
In Paris, London, New York, 
Chicago—everywhere it is the 
same. Modern clothes are absurd. They 
are uncomfortable and _ unhygienic. 
Frequently they are hideous. Yet all 
women wear them. Why? Because 
fashions are like laws and conventions. 
We must follow them or be outlaws 
and radicals. 

Yet I am sure that some day some 
woman will be courageous enough to 
defy fashion, and clever enough to 
evolve a costume that will be both sen- 
sible and charming, It never has been 
done, but the styles are growing worse 
and worse every year, and something 
must be done very soon. 


Men understand the art of dressing 
much better than women. They have 
their hair cut close so that it is easily 
kept clean. Their clothes do not ham- 
per their movements, They have pockets 
for their handkerchiefs and _ their 
money. They have plenty of pockets. 
They have no pins in their hair and no 
pins in their hats. When the wind 
blows they wear . little caps pulled 
down on their heads. 

Do you think a man ever would get 
anywhere if he went in high-heeled 
shoes, holding on to his hat with one 
hand and holding up his train with the 
other—with a hat-pin sticking into his 
head on one side and a hairpin on the 
other? 
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I have seen women riding in automo- 
biles and wearing great plumed hats 
that no number of pins could keep safe. 
They cling to them frantically with 
both hands. They tie them on with big 
veils that fly into their eyes and get in- 
to their mouths, and they screw up 
their faces worrying over whether the 
wind will break the plumes. Do they 
enjoy the ride? Why do they go? Or 
why don’t they dress for it? 

Big hats are not confortable. Yet all 
women wear them.-I myself have 
worse hats than anybody. We must be 
in the fashion. We cannot break the 
laws or outrage the conventions. And 
to be out of the fashion is equally bad. 


Phut wraph try 
Whe New Yurt 


cinna Held at morning music practice 


The elaborate coiffure a woman 
wears is a dreadful thing. Masses of 
puffs and curls pinned on over her own 
hair—is that . healthful? Everyone 
knows it is not. The coiffure must be 
responsible for many headaches. 

And the gowns! The poor women 
are falling and tumbling around be- 
cause they cannot move in the tight 
skirts. They cannot walk. They cannot 
step up into an automobile. What can 
they do? One hears of many accidents 
because of these tight skirts. Yet 
women wear them. It cannot be be- 


cause they like to be uncomfortable and 
always in danger. They are afraid to 
defy the fashion and no one has shown 
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them clothes that were 

both sensible and 

pretty. 

_ In Paris they tried to 

introduce the pantalon 

skirt, but women 

ease not have it. - 

ey do not want to rg 

dress like men. They New York 
resent anything that tends toward 
mannishness. So they cling to 
their hobble skirts and trains and 
high heels and big hats. It will go 
on indefinitely until some Paris- 
ienne finds a way to be pretty and 
dainty and very feminine without 
being at the same time tortured 
and unhygienic. 

This season, with a greater 
variety to choose from, women still 
are wearing the difficult gowns. 
They wear narrow gowns so mar- 
velously built that even with the 
most expert maid it takes ages to 
get into them. And women buy and 
wear these absurdities even when 
there are simple, exquisite creations 


right beside them. 

They are afraid 

not to follow the. 

fashion — even 

Miss Anna Held when it has four 
in one of her tails! Imagine 
en anyone thinking 
of a gown with 

four trains! But I have one this 
season—a lovely dinner gown, all 
lace and embroidery and chiffon 
and—four trains. When I go out 
to get into the motor everything 
has to wait while I pick up all 
my trains. I never know where 
they are. I can’t even hold them 
up because the skirt is so tight. 
So I pin them up under my coat 
and when I arrive I have to 
remember to unpin them be- 
fore I take my coat off, for 
when they are pinned safely 
out of the way, the gown is 
up to my knees. Sometimes I 
forget, and then there is a ter- 
rible moment while I hurry 
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Anna Held darning her own stock 














Anna Held darning her own stockings 


into my coat until those four trains are re- 
leased. 

And this same season, from the same 
maker, I have a little empire gown with 
straight, simple lines, no train at all, and 
no complications. It is an example of how 
lovely a gown may be when it is built on 
a perfectly simple pattern. It is of blue 
chiffon, with a high waist, both skirt and 
waist- embroidered in tiny diamonds and 
pearls, over white chiffon and Chantilly 
lace, with a foundation of white silk edged 
with ermine. It is just as rich and beautiful as 
the other, but I can put it on and forget it. There 
are no four trains to hunt for and pin out of 
the way. 

But of all the dreadful things that wom- 
en wear, the long, straight-front corset is 
the worst. It comes down to the knees 
and the poor unhappy wearer never can 
sit down. Is that graceful? Everyone 
knows that it is not. It is ugly and it 
has no excuse at all for being. But 
when it is the fashion, women must 
wear it. 

It seems to me that the whole ten- 
dency of modern fashions is not to 
make women beautiful, but only to 
martyr them. Their bodies are tired 
out with these same tight, stiff cor- 
sets, and with the weight of the 
clothes they wear. Through one whole 
scene of a play, I wear a gown which 
a strong man finds difficult to hold at 
arm’s length for a few minutes. When 
a woman is worn out with the burden 
of her clothes, her face is haggard and 
tired. Modern clothes certainly do not 
make for beauty. 

It seems to me, perhaps because I 
know most about it, that the actress 


' suffers most from the complicated, 


uncomfortable fashions. She has to 
dress so often. At the close of the 
performance, when she is tired out, 
she spends perhaps an hour putting 
on stiff, uncomfortable clothes and 
hair—for what? To go straight to 
her hotel, very often, and have sup- 
per sent up to her room. If she had 
a simple little gown that could be 
buttoned up the front in a few min- 
utes, how much time and energy 
and peace of mind she would be 
saved. But to’ look presentable at 


Photograph by Otto Sarony, New York. 
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SAnna Held in her $10,000 fur coat 
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all, she must be in the fashion, and to be in 
the fashion she must wear a long, stiff corset, 
a gown that hooks in all the places one least 
expects, do up her hair in puffs and curls 
with thousands of hairpins that pull and ; 
hurt, pin on a heavy hat with long pins that L 
stick into her head and into other people’s 
eyes, and force her tired feet into stiff 
shoes. Then she hurries home and at once 
changes them all for a negligée. The pity of 
it is that a negligée is so lovely and so com- 
fortable and can be worn on so few occasions. 

I have one little cloth gown this season which is 
to me a promise of better things, for it fastens in 
front with big buttons. 

There is a way out of this intricate maze of & 
fashions, and it will be a wonderful thing for the @ 
woman who finds it. I have thought sometimes 
I would try it myself when I go back to Paris 
and have time to work out some ideas in detail. 
The woman who attempts this must, have 
among other things, plenty of time; for it 
will be no child’s play to invent a costume 
so lovely that women will give up the 
changing modes which they have followed 
slavishly since the days of Eden and fig 
leaves, and cling to one style that would not 
change from year to year any more than the 
style in men’s clothes. 

The ideal style would be one that could not 
‘hurt merchants, manufacturers, modistes, or 
couturiéres, for there would always be an in- 
finite variety of fabrics and colors, and it 


hi 


‘takes as much art to make a simple gown 


charming as to create an elaborate one. To 
make a small hat chic and becoming is far 
more difficult than to trim a large hat with 
plumes and flowers. I might even then have 
to pay six hundred dollars for hats in a 
single month—as I did the last month I was 
in Paris. 

In one way, it may be easier for the actress 
than for other women to lead the way in this 
crusade against modern styles, for she has more 
opportunities to ex- 
hibit- her gowns. 

It seems a little 
strange that, when 
men and women Photograph by Henrf Manuel, Paris. 
were created so 
nearly at the same 9fnna Held in her famous four- 
time, the man has - train gown 
arrived so long be- 
fore the woman at an understanding of how to 


‘dress. He has found and settled upon a comfort- 


able, cleanly and hygienic fashion of dress, while 
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she is yet a long way from anything 
of the kind. 

In these days when women are try- 
ing to do so many things that men do, 
I wonder why they do not follow their 
example where it would do the most 
good. Women talk about the disadvan- 
tages of being a woman, of the freedom 
of men, and make no effort to adopt the 
one thing which ‘would give them nine- 
tenths of the advantage and the 
freedom they covet, and which 
no one would have any 
thought of denying 
them. Women 
wouldn’t have to 
throw stones and 
break windows and 
make talks on the 
street corners to 
be allowed to 
dress—-not like 
men, but as wise- 
ly. And it seems to 
me this is a matter 
of far more impor- 
tance than the thing 
they are making such 
a hue and cry about. | 
wish women would 
learn how to dress be- 
fore they make such a 
fuss about voting | 
don’t know why won- 
en want to vote. Many 
women do not under- 
stand it. But all wom- 
en in their inmost 
hearts realize the im- 
portance of clothes. 
The- more successful 


Photograph by 
Henri Manuel, 
aris. 


Another of her 
remarkable 
hats 


and happy a woman is in the world, the ~ 


more thoroughly has she realized it. 

When women have learned how to 
make their clothes an almost uncon- 
scious expression of themselves, when 
they no longer make freaks of thém- 
selves, no longer make _ themselves 
wretched and sometimes ill because of 
the tyranny of fashion—then there will 
be very little that it will be necessary 
for them to ask for. They will hold the 
world in their hands. They will not need 
a vote any more than a_ nightingale 
needs a voice teacher. 

But I am sure women never can do 
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men’s work in the world nur control the 
affairs of nations until they learn to 
dress as sanely as men. 

They will learn in time, for they 
are learning everything else. The mar- 
vel is that it takes so much time. And 
in most of the things women learn to 


lp 


do they are hampered 

by their clothes. We 

have women doctors, 

lawyers, chauffeurs—and 

what would a woman 

chauffeur do if her machine 

broke and she had four 
trains on her gown? 

An important matter in 
dress which many -wom- 
eu do not fully under- 
stand is dressing for the 
special occasion—wear- 
ing little hats for morn- 
ing, short skirts for 
walking, trailing gowns 
(just one train) in the 
house — everything 
where it belongs and 

is prettiest. Surely, for instance, not 
a white tailored gown in the winter; 
with the snow it is all wrong. And sure- 
ly not a tailored gown of any kind for 
supper, any more than a ball gown for 
shopping in the morning. I have seen 
women at supper parties in restaurants 
wearing white tailored gowns and 
thinking they were dressed up because 
the gown was white. I have seen women 
wear white shoes on the street in win- 
ter; I have seen evening gowns worn to 
luncheons. I can’t understand it. 


























For centuries, women have been de- 
voting themselves to this subject of 
dress. Sometimes we are laughed at for 
it, sometimes applauded. Some women 
have tried to disdain the question of 
clothes and straightway they have lost 
something, at least, of their influence. 
Wise women, from the beginning of 
time, have recognized the value of 
clothes. And after all these generations 
of thought and care we have achieved 
—what? 

There have been very few periods in 
the world’s history when there was not 
something about the clothes of the 
fashionable woman that was ridiculous: 
but I am convinced that the styles in 
that respect are growing worse each 
year. They seem to grow worse as 
women’s need of freedom in her clothes 
grows greater. In the days when all 
women either wore the easy garb of the 
peasant, or were carefully sheltered, 
never putting their feet on the ground 
or lifting their lily- 
white fingers for any 
more arduous labor 
than embroidering 
in silk or playing 
the spinet, all that 
was necessary 
about their 


WOMEN DO NOT KNOW HOW TO DRESS 
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clothes was that they should be beauti- 
ful. It made no difference whether they 
were comfortable or healthful. It wasn‘s 
nice for a woman to be too healthy. Bu 
in these twentieth century days when all 
the women are doing something. it is 
very different. Or it should be. 

[f you think for a moment that we 
are making great progress and that the 
modern gowns and hats and shoes do 
not need immediate attention, look 
with seeing, unprejudiced eyes at the 
next fashionably gowned woman you 
meet, and then $0 and gaze upon some 
old-fashioned French or English print. 
in which women wear little Empire 
gowns that follow the lines of the figure 
without hampering it and have their 
hair caught loosely with a ribbon. 

How do you think pictures of the 
women of to-day will look to peo- 
ple a hundred 
vears from 
now ? 


Photugreph by White, New York. 


Miss Held, usually busy, now and 
then enjoys an idle hour in her home 























WOMEN WHO 
WRITE REAL 
SUCCESSES 
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MISS HARRIET FORD 


UST about five years ago the 
American Dramatists’ Club gave a 
banquet, when, for the first time in 

the history of that organization, sev- 
eral women playwrights were invited 
to attend. It was an event of pathetic 
interest to those favored few. They 
were the veterans, but they had 
knocked timidly for years on the 
prejudiced portals of the club without 
response. Public recognition, both so- 
cially and intellectually, had been 
yielded at last ‘to the woman play- 
wright ‘by sher imasculime opponent at 
arms. In «speech that evening Mar- 
tha Morton said :*** . 
“T have been hustled off the stage 
by the stage manager as the curtain 
was about to rise; I have been dragged 
on the stage after the curtain fell, to 
bow my panic-stricken thanks to an 
applauding audience; I have been 
roasted to death, then resurrected and 
borne on the wings of praise up to a 
temporary heaven; I have had much 
success that was sweet and a little fail- 


By 
LUCY FRANCE PIERCE 


ure that was very valuable, and to- 
night I have reached the zenith of my 
ambition—I have been present at one 
of those Dramatists’ Club dinners. My 
last sensation will be experienced when 
‘The Lambs’ come and beg me to write 
a skit for their next gambol—and why 
not ?” 


The Woman’s Way 


OUT of that first speculative and 
hesitant beginning has grown uncon- 
ditional official recognition of the 
woman playwright by those self- 
same wary dramatists— a recognition 
brought about by a subtly clever mas- 
ter-stroke on the part of Miss Morton. 
There was a little band of writing 
women, each: of whom had had at 
least one play successfully produced. 
The work of none had fallen below 
the standard adopted by public and 
producing managers as a criterion 
whereby success is measured. They 
had “delivered the goods.” Miss Mor- 
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ton decided that the band was strong 
enough to stand alone, without recog- 
nition on the part of brother writers. 
Out of that decision grew the immedi- 
ate founding of a club, known as the 


Society of Dramatic 
Authors. Thirty wom- 
en constituted its 
charter membership. 

Then followed the 
gradual evolution of 
a scheme of consum- 
mately shrewd diplo- 
macy. A full-fledged 
dramatists’ club, com- 
posed only of women, 
having been organ- 
ized, it became bru- 
ited abroad that play- 
wrights who were 
“merely men” would 
not be debarred from 
membership. T he 
younger men, those 
still struggling for 
the top round in the 
ladder, joined eager- 
ly. Having gathered 
in all of the enthusi- 
astic younger  ele- 
ment, tactful hints 
were dropped to the 
older men that the 
dignity of their pres- 
ence would lend 
much encouragemert 
to the others. They 
came condescendingly 
at first. Finally, to 
Miss Morton’s _ in- 
tense delight and 
amusement, she dis- 
covered that the ros- 
ter of the Dramatists’ 
Club had become 
nearly identical with 
that of the Society of 
Dramatic Authors. 
The mountain had 
come to Mohammed! 


Finally, the Dramatists’ Club surren- 
dered and invited the rival organization 
to join it, with the result that the two 
bodies were consolidated in “The So- 
ciety of American Dramatists and Com- 


posers.” 


RTP aes 
Photograph by Davis and Sanford, New York 


MARION FAIRFAX, AUTHOR OF “THE 
TALKER” 
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Women playwrights may no longer 
complain of discrimination against them 
on account of sex. They are treated 
just as well—and just as badly—as 
men. This is due to the courage of 


such veterans as Mar- 
tha Morton, Madel- 
ine Lucette Ryley, 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett and Mar- 
guerite Merington. It 
has not been an easy 
fight. It has required 
sure dramatic sense 
to write; then genius 
to find a market. It 
has meant adopting a 
craft which is- an 
alluring trap to the 
uninitiated, a subtle, 
profound mystery to 
the novice, a superb 
realm of emotional- 
ism to the expert 
craftsman. It has 
meant supplanting en- 
vious male rivals in 
choice places in the 
arena. Thousands)*in- 
adequately gifted and 
unprepared, have 
lost; but forty have 
survived. ‘ 

It has been esti- 
mated that out of 
every three thousand 
manuscripts submit- 
ted yearly to a single 
play broker, only five 
per cent of that num- 
ber pass into the 
hands of the. play 
producer for consid- 
eration. Only one 
fourth of one per 
cent out of three 
thousand obtain a 
stage hearing. Yet 
against these trying 
odds, forty women 


have won unquestioned success in their 
chosen profession. 2 
The skill of the woman playwright 
is unquestioned, Star performers make 
concessions to her emotional gifts, her 


intuitive perception, her finesse, her 
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suppleness of mind. It is now a recog- 
nized theory among producing mana- 
gers, that women are quicker than men 
to sense dramatic effectiveness. It has 
been shown that they possess the subt- 
lety of mind necessary to create sus- 
pense, consistent character drawing and 
cumulative action, without great men- 
tal_effort. An instinctive creative im- 
pulse, coupled with a woman’s natu- 
rally high ideals, is tending to place 
her in possession of a field peculiarly 
suited to the sex. 

Martha Morton, the dean amongst 
them all—she who blazed the first trail 
for women in America—has written, 
during her career, some thirty-five 
plays, for the most part comedies of 
universal life—clean, ennobling, alive 
with little problems of love and sex. 
With more or less. justice, she has 
been called the Mrs. 





Inchbald.of our day. 
Like that Georgian 
dramatist — the first 
English woman to 
commit the “indiscre- 
tion” of writing for 
the stage—Miss Mor- 
ton possesses poise, 
sincerity and com- 
mon-sense. Like Inch- 
bald, too, she is able 
to seize upon a popu- 
lar topic of the day 
‘ and build around it a 
convincing, agreeable 
and good-natured sat- 
ire. “Brother John,” 
“The Illusions of Be- 
atrice,” “The Mov- 
ers” and “The Sena- 
tor Keeps House” are 
the most‘ recent. con- 
tributions of her pen 
to the stage. 


Twenty-five Years 
Ago 


IT WAS twenty- 
five years ago that 
Martha Morton stood 
upon ‘the stage of a 
Broadway theatre, di- 

recting rehearsals of 


Photograph by White, New York. 


RACHEL CROTHERS, AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
HERFORDS,” “THE THREE OF US,” 
AND “‘A MAN’S WORLD” 
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“The Merchant,” the first play written 
by an American woman to gain profes- 
sional recognition. 

“Are you going to make a business 
out of this?” one man demanded as 
he looked over the young woman and 
shook his head, commenting, boister- 
ously, that the drama was certainly 
going to the dogs. Miss Morton trem- 
bled; but she looked him straight in 
the eyes and answered: “God help me, 
I_ must!” Then he put out a friendly 
hand, crushed her fingers into splinters, 
and gave her the comforting: assur- 
ance that a woman would have to do 
twice the work of a man to get one 
half the credit. 

Until ten years ago the way was dif- 
ficult indeed. When Frances Hodgson 
Burnett rose to the zenith of her fame 
with “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and 
Marguerite Mering- 
ton had written “Cap- 
tain Letterblair,” for 
E. H. Sothern, and 
Madeline Lucette Ry- 
ley had _ fashioned 
“An American Citi- 
zen,” for Nat Good- 
win, and Lottie Blair 
Parker had found a 
market for her peren- 
nially satisfactory 
“Way Down East,” 
the business of writ- 
ing and placing a play 
meant achievement 
against the most des- 
perate odds. 

Then, to be a play- 
wright meant to re- 
sort to stratagems 
merely to be ob- 
served, to dress in 
mannish costumes to 
‘be seen. The pose of 
unconventionality was 
insisted upon as a 
good advertisement. 
Mrs. Ryley once ap- 
peared before a clam- 
oring audience in a 
rainy-day costume 
and studiously placed 
ink-spots on a white, 
apologetic face. Not 













































MARTHA MORTON AT HER SUMMER 
HOME 


that she loved a freakish 
appearance; but the public. 
only a few years ago, could 
not reconcile achievement 
with a modish gown and a 
pretty face. It was a fatal 
error to be natural and— 
just a woman! 


The Courage to be Themselves 


THE last decade has produced wom- 
en playwrights of a vastly different 
type. They have the courage to be 
themselves, to: wear fashionable even- 
ing frocks in the theatre, to come to 
a premiére fully prepared to face the 
audience with a nicely-rehearsed cur- 
tain speech. They have acquired the 
independence and sang froid of a man, 
his apparent indifference to the critic. 
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MARGARET MAYO, AUTHOR OF “BABY 
MINE,’ WITH HER FAVORITE SADDLE 
HORSE 
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al frizzling the morning 
afterwards, and his impetu- 
osity in hurling a defi to that 
class of critics who bubble 
over continuously with ag- 
gravating, cynical and face- 
tious froth. 

The late Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland, working for fif- 
teen years in collaboration 
with Beulah Marie Dix, gave 
the romantic movement 
healthy impetus with her out- 
put of brilliant plays, such as 
“The Breed of the Tre- 
shams,” “Boy O’Carroll,” 
“The Rose O’ Plymouth 
Town,” “Young Fernald,” 
“Beaucaire,” and “The Road 
to Yesterday.” Her death two 
years ago, and the.marriage 
of Miss Dix, left Grace 
Livingston Furniss in 
undisputed posses- 
sion of the purely 
romantic field. 

As a dramatizer 
of novels, she is 
without a peer, 
though Harriet 
Ford lately has 
been running 
her a close sec- 
ond. 
Miss Ford is 
now — engaged 
not only as a 
play reader by a 
prominent firm 
of producers, 
but also as aplay 
collaborator. She 
is continuously at work revising or re- 
writing some manuscript, or elaborat- 
ing into a play a scenario purchased by 
that firm. It is to Harriet Ford’s crafts- 
manship that much of the success of 
“The Fourth Estate” was due. 

Those women who have been ac- 
tively at the front during the past_two 
seasons, with plays which have made 
money, are Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Rachel Crothers, Edith. Ellis, Anna 
Caldwell, Marion Fairfax, Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, Charlotte Thomp- 
son, Margaret .Mayo. Rida Johnson 


“BABY MINE” 
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Young and Gladys D’Unger—the last 
named a young Californian whose suc- 
cess has been chiefly confined to adap- 
tations of French plays for American 
production. 

Though Mrs. Burnett is an Ameri- 
can who makes her home permanently 
in England, her success as a playwright 
has been primarily won in this country. 
Very few plays written in the past ten 
years by men have surpassed the in- 
sinuating loveliness, the 
power and wholesome op- 
timism of “The Dawn of a 
To-Morrow.” In'skillful 
craftsmanship, Mrs. Burnett 
has had only two rivals of 
her own sex, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, with her 
Shakespeare Memorial prize- 
winning play, “The Piper,” 
and the late John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Pearl Craig- 
ie), whose deathtwoseasons 
ago took from the field one 
of the most gifted and 
trenchant pens of our time. 


The Work of Rachel 
Crothers 


THE work of Rachel 
Crothers has authority and 
poise. Her successful plays, 
“The Three of Us” and “A 
Man’s World,” indicate that 
she has convictions, clearly 
demonstrated. She possesses 
that unusual thing in an 
emotional woman—a logical 
mind. She began her career by writing 
playlets for her Sunday School class 
in Bloomington, IIl. , 

Charlotte Thompson has served a 
long, heart-crushing apprenticeship; 
but she has lately established herself 
as a dramatizer of no mean ability, 
having made successful stage versions 
of “The Awakening of Helena Rich- 
ie” and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” 

Catherine Chisholm Cushing made 
her. first appearance eighteen “months 
ago, with a light comedy called, “Miss 
Ananias,” which has served Adelaide 
Thurston for two seasons. This was fol- 


MARIAN DE FOREST, 
AUTHOR OF “LITTLE 
WOMEN” 
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lowed by another, “The Real Thing,” 
a promising satiric work with which 
Henrietta Crosman opened her present 
season. 


Few Women Reporters Win 


IT IS a strange fact that while the 
majority of men playwrights have been 
recruited from the ranks of journal- 
ism, only two women recognized in 
the field of drama have risen 
from the fourth estate. Jane 
M. Feigl, a native of Texas, 
was a writer for the south- 
ern press before she con- 
ceived the idea of building 
plays. Her comedy-drama, 
“Texas,” has. been found to 
be a valuable property. The 
success of “Little Women,” 
a dramatization from Loui- 
sa M. Alcott’s famous novel, 
is a refreshing transcript 
from girl life in the early 
sixties and a play as whole- 
some and sweet as an April 
shower. The writer is Ma- 
rian. De Forest, a native of 
Buffalo.and a dramatic critic 
of ability. 

In spite of the old super- 
stition, that an actor makes 
a poor playwright, the stage 
itself has loaned several 
clever actresses to the writ- 
ing field’ who are accom- 
plishing.effectivework. Mar- 
garet Mayo, whose farce, 
“Baby Mine,” has won inter- 
national fame and a small fortune, had 
her first training on the boards. This 
writer has put the most heart and ar- 
tistic conscience (“if I have any,” she 
recently observed) in her dramatization 
of “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
but she has received greater financial 
returns from “Polly of the Circus” and 
“Baby Mine.” 

Rida Johnson Young, author of 
“Brown of Harvard” and “The Lot- 
tery Man,” was once a leading woman 
in stock. Modestly, she styles herself 
an “entertainer,” rather than a play- 
wright. This is self-defence in the face 
of caviling criticism; for her plays 











exhibit a fine sense of comedy, whole- 
some exuberance, and a joyous Amer- 
ican spirit. 

Marian Fairfax, the wife of Tully 
Marshall, an actor, was a chic and 
charming ingénue before her husband 
decided she was too clever to waste 
her time playing parts written by oth- 
ers. He succeeded in having her first 
play, “The Builders,” produced a few 
seasons ago. Her latest work, “The 
Talker,” a deft comedy of purpose, is 
now having an indefinite run on Broad- 
way. Anne Caldwell, author of “The 
Nest Egg,” produced successfully last 
season, and “Uncle Sam,” which had 
a brief career this season, began her 
own stage life at fourteen in comic 
opera; but having lost her voice, she 
became a writer of songs and finally 
drifted by chance into the field of 
drama. 


A Woman with Convictions 


PERHAPS the most independent 
and aggressive member of this group of 
play-writing actresses is Edith Ellis. 
She is a small, pale, delicate wisp of 
a woman, but, like Rachel Crothers, 
she has convictions. Though, in her 
adaptation of “Seven Sisters” from the 
Hungarian, she adhered closely to the 
form of the original work, still in her 
own work she writes with a haughty 
disdain of dogma and tradition. 

Her play, “Mary Jane’s Pa,” was 
generally criticised as neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl. 

“No!” she retorted, “it is life!” 

Into her mind there had crept a sud- 
den picture of that turbulent Celt, G. 
Bernard Shaw, shouting truculently in 
the face of carping criticisms: “To — 
with forms! Give us life.” Since that 
startling occasion, when the English 
critics no doubt: bit the dust, Shaw’s 
shibboleth has been the motto of this 
progressive American woman. 

The last of this little group is May 
Irwin, the comedienne, who is taking 
her first stand in the literary field as 
co-author with es L. Crimmins of 
the farce, “She ows Better Now.” 


Miss Crimmins, a Radcliffe student, 
presented to Miss Irwin a scenario, 
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RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG. AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE LOT- 
TERY MAN,” AND “BROWN OF HARVARD,” 
AT HER COUNTRY HOME, BELLE HAVEN 


which contained the germ of the pres- 
ent play. With Miss Irwin’s assistance 
the piece was developed into its pres- 
ent form, and is serving as an adequate 
vehicle for her facile comedy and her 
swift, unerring flashes of humor. 

It is unfair to omit our English cous- 
ins whose work now and then finds 
its prosperous way across the Atlantic. 
We know George Paston (Miss E. M. 
Symonds) through two recent plays, 
“The Naked Truth” and “Nobody’s 
Daughter.” Cecily Hamilton, an actress 
and militant suffragette, has given us 
“Diana of Dobson’s” and “Just to Get 
Married,” produced by Grace George. 
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The English version of “The Whirl- 
wind,” now being used in this country 
by Mme. Simone, .was done by Mrs. 
Golding Bright, whose anti-suffrage 

edy, “The ‘Backsliders,” failed to 
oienss American audiences last season. 
To .George Fleming (Miss Constance 
Hletcher) is due a large part of the 
work in arranging “Green Stockings” 
for the stage, in collaboration with A. 
E. W. Mason. This comedy of English 
country life has served Margaret Ang- 
lin for two seasons. 


At the Cross Roads 


“TO-DAY .is the day of tradition- 
burning.” Martha Morton recently said 
. in speaking of women in the field of 
drama. “Ibsen is the sign-post where 
the roads cross between the past and 
the future. Thousands of Noras have 
crept silently out of narrow homes in- 
tothe broad walks of life, crept silent- 
ly .up into every vocation, every pro- 
fasion. As a business factor, as a cre- 
atgr, woman must needs be reckoned 
with in our drama.” 

It is the fascination of mere produc- 
tion which holds most women to the 
hazard in a game which would often 
appear to a man a losing fight. A man 
measures his: success by its financial 
returns. But .every keenly intelligent 
woman ‘is more or less of a gambler— 
one who loses as gracefully as she 
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wins. Man demands immediate r 
nition of his work. Action, alone, is in 
itself gratifying to an ambitious wom- ~ 
an. To behold, the intense, sparkling 
golden dream of her brain sudden 
vivified into a ‘kind of actuality, to cre- 
ate a fancifukworld within the world, © 
to make a jest'upon the universal jest, © 
that alone is worth while, as she pulls = 
the strings of her own puppets with im- — 
measurable satisfaction. Merely to test ~ 
her strength is joy, merely to be al- ~ 
lowed to measure her intellectual pow- ~ 
er is reward. EB 
“Oh, where are the Inchbalds and | 
the Centlivres of yesterday!” cried a 7 
charming cynic, with lofty ideals but ~ 


narrow vision. There are a score of © 


them receiving royalties to-day, a hun- ~ 
dred score of them writing, many of | 
whom no doubt will collect royalties ~ 
to-morrow. Every decade nowadays | 
has its own Inchbald. Twenty years | 
hence we shall perhaps sigh and cry: © 
“Oh, where are the Mortons and the | 
Ryleys!” ‘ 

No successful woman playwright of 7 
our day need harbor envy of the fame © 
and position of that first “indiscreet” ~ 
builder of plays who set all London ~ 
agog with her daring more than a cen- | 
tury ago. Inchbald had a neat wit, it is 7 
true, but (as rumor hath it) she was 
compelled to scrub her own floors to 
the last. To-day is, indeed, the day of | 
tradition-burning, and of recompense. ~ 








HARLAN HAS A CIRCUS OF HIS,OWN 


LAST summer, Otis Harlan was standing outside the entrance to a circus 
tent in a little town down East, and while there, he saw a crowd of small boys 
peeking around, trying to get-a look at the inside. He watched them for quite a 


“ while; then turning to the ticket seller who was near by, he said: 
“Let all these boys go inside the tent, and count them as they pass by.” 


s 


Harlan. looked prosperous, and so the ticket seller did as requested, counting 
the boys carefully as they filed by. When the last one had vanished, he said: 


“Twenty-three.” 


“Good!” said Harlan with a laugh, as he turned and walked away. “I guessed 


just right!” 
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“PRESERVING MR. PANMURE” 
(By Arthur W. Pinero) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


St. John Panmure William McVay 
Reginald Stulkeley Lumsden Hare 
Talbot Woodhouse A Scott-Gatty 
Mrs. Panmure Teresa M. Conover 
Josepha Quarendon ....Gertrude Elliott 


HE scene of the play is laid first at 

the Clowers, near Polehampton, 

and afterwards at Stulkeley’s 
house in London. We are introduced to 
the household and house guests of the 
Panmures, a sorry, babbling group of 
bumptious British middle-class souls, 
bravely self-satisfied within their little, 
glossed-up circle. There is Panmure, 
reader of sermons to trusting and rev- 
erential ears; there is his wife, whose 
every lane of Life’s village turns into 
the churchyard; there are her women 
relatives and there are her women 
relatives’ husbands. There is the Right 
Honorable Stulkeley, and Woodhouse, 
his cousin and private secretary. And 
there is Josepha, governess to Myrtle, 
daughter of the house of Panmure. 
Josepha is a likely lass whose lips are 
red and full. The eyes of the men turn 
constantly from the thin, purplish, dry 
lips of their wives in the direction of 
the luscious mouth of the more youth- 
ful animal; the eyes of the blatant old 
hypocrite Panmure are right with those 
of the crowd. 

Panmure manages to get Josepha 
aside and, after a ponderous protesta- 
tion of affection, which Josepha throws 
back in his face, rushes upon her and 
drags the cherished kiss from her stub- 
born labial fortress. Josepha, mortified 


as young women always are when a 
man dares to kiss them, plans at once 
to leave the employ of the Panmures 
because of the “insult” thus offered 
her. The reason for her decision is 
wormed out of her by one of the 
women in the house. Who kissed her, 
however, Josepha will not tell. Every 
woman present, of course, suspects her 
particular husband or her particular 
fiancé—that is, every woman but the 
confiding, believing Mrs. Panmure. The 
battle is on. “Who kissed Josepha 
Quarendon?” takes the place of “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” in the Panmure 
nursery. The searching party is baf- 
fled at every turn and the crisis is 
reached when the women, led by Mrs. 
Panmure, insist that Panmure himself 
find out which of his male guests has 
so grossly outraged his hospitality. 
Panmure is unable to hold back and 
proceeds to “investigate.” 

In the meantime, Josepha, wishing 
above everything else; to spare Mrs. 
Panmure the shame of her husband’s 
action, seeks out Stulkeley and Wood- 
house, the bachelor twain, puts lier 
problem (without the name of the of- 
fender) up to them and urges one of 
the men to take the blame. Both refuse 
on the spot. In high dudgeon, Josepha 
leaves the room. The men warn her it 
is raining torrents—and, in the course 
of a few minutes, Josepha is driven 
back to shelter drenched to the petti- 
coats. The men put her into dry clothes, 
give her a smoking-jacket and seat her 
in front of the fire. Conversation fe- 


verts to the fatal kiss. Josepha acci- 


dentally suggests to the men the name — 
of the kisser. 
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__ A knock on the door! Panmure! 
' Josepha hides. Panmure is accused by 
' the men. More knocks. The whole 
household enters. The mystery of the 
kiss must be solved at once. And, be- 
fore the entire assemblage, young 
Woodhouse confesses it was he who 
stole the smack from the fair Jose- 
pha’s lips. One of the men slaps his 
' face; Panmure pretends to massive 
wrath—but Mrs, Panmure goes to 
_ Woodhouse and indicates to him that 
he is really a hero. It is the moment 
for Panmure’s sermon and the pious 
crew march off to listen to the solemn 
words of the egregious fraud as the 
curtain falls. 

In the last act, both Stulkeley and 
Woodhouse are pleading with Jose- 
pha to marry them. Josepha inclines 
toward. Woodhouse, who sacrificed 
himself for her, and arranges matters 
cleverly so Stulkeley’s feelings may not 
be hurt when he hears the first crash 
of the wedding march of his rival. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“LADY PATRICIA” 
(By Rudolf Besier) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Michael Cosway Leslie Faber 
Bill O’Farreil Shelley Hull 
Lady Patricia Cosway Mrs. Fiske 
Clare Lesley Maude Gilbert 
Dean Lesley Henry Stephenson 
Mrs. O'Farrell Emily Fitzroy 


The first act occurs on the platform 
and in the tiny summer house built on 
an oak tree in the grounds of Cos- 
way’s country-seat at Norman Arches. 
Lady Patricia Cosway, a crooning, coo- 
ing, somewhat aged stanza of overly 
sentimental- verse, a languorous, pos- 
ing, satiny being, has a platonic af- 
finity, as the vulgar argot of the liter- 
‘ary set knows such a thing, in the per- 
son of a blond young fellow named 
O'Farrell. With Michael Cosway in the 
safe distance, the lovers dawdle in 
their tree-home, quote mutual verses, 


seek out the love-light in each other’s 


' eyes, stroke each other’s hair and simi- 

larly disport themselves in harmless, 

but possibly suspicious, tomfooleries. 
The chug of a motor-car warns them 
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of the approach of strangers (the fact 
of the presence of Michael Cosway in | 
the coming group does not militate 
against the use of this noun so far as 
Patricia is concerned), and, to avoid 
dectection, O’Farrell clambers into the 
upper boughs of the tree. Patricia 
warns him to take with him the cup 
and saucer at his post at the tea-table, 
lest Michael observe the extra service 
and become unduly restless. Cosway 
enters, accompanied by O’Farrell’s 
mother, Dean Lesley and the latter’s 
daughter Clare. Although O’Farrell’s 
mother and Dean Lesley have sweet 
eyes for each other, their particular 
amour is of no great bearing upon the 
profounder stratum of our narrative. 
It develops quickly that while Mi- 
chael’s spouse has been stroking young 
O’Farrell’s hair, Michael himself has 
been running his fingers intermittently 
over the brunette scalp of Clare, a 
young woman of some charm and of an 
affectionate disposition. 

Clare, busying herself about the plat- 
form, discovers Bill in his hiding place. 
Bill tumbles down and explains his 
presence by assuring all of those near 
him, including Lady Patricia herself, 
that he “just wanted to give them a 
surprise.” 

Lesley and Mrs. O’Farrell are de- 
sirous of breaking off the attachment 
that their respective daughter and son 
have conceived for the respective mem- 
bers of the Cosway family. But, al- 
though by this time Clare has evi- 
denced a waning taste for her elderly 
admirer and although Bill has indi- 
cated that he, too, is getting just a bit 
tired of verse quoting and twilight coos 
with his elderly companion, the elderly 
companions in the case show no incli- 
nation to let go. 

One night, while Cosway is pursuing 
Clare so that he may again protest his 
affection in her shell-like ear, and while 
Mrs. Cosway is dashing madly after 
Bill so that she may whisper her ad- 
miration to his wavy, curly locks, 
Clare and Bill come face to face in 
their flight and take refuge in the sum- 
mer house. The sad facts that youth is 
youth and that youth always wants 
youth gradually come to the notice of 
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both Cosway and his wife. Lesley and 
Mrs. O’Farrell, however, fear that the 
young lovers may again be separated 
through the interventions of the Cos- 
ways and plot to hurl the young peo- 
ple into each other’s arms for once and 
all. This they succeed in doing, and 
Michael and his temporarily lost angel 
are reunited in the holy bonds of 
Swinburne. The play as a whole, as 
may be perceived through the story, is 
written in the vein of “artificial come- 
dy,” so-called. 

(Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske) 


“THE TRUTH WAGON” 
(By Hayden Talbot) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


TOU. TONE Leet hs cca James Wilson 
FORR ROSS; 8005s Cini ceews Max Figman 
tele DOB cvcs Sos teees Muriel Starr 
William Dean .......00%. Edwin Arden 
Francis Sullivan ....... Frank Sheridan 


John Ross, the machine candidate 
for the office of governor of the State 
of New York, has a son, John, Jr., 
whose principal amusement and only 
occupation is the spreading of hoaxes 
and the exploitation of practical jokes. 
This habit has given the young man the 
title of “The Little Joker”—by which, 


' incidentally, he is known from one 


coast of the land to the other. Old 
Man Ross, distressed beyond measure 
at the actions of his son, promises him 
that if he will refrain from lies for 
ninety days, he (Ross, Sr.,) will give 
the young man anything he may ask 
for. Ross, Jr., promises. 

Young Ross has a fortune of his 
own; he realizes that his father is 
being used as the tool of a gang of 
corrupt politicians headed by Sullivan; 
and he starts out on a campaign to 
make his father see the light through 
telling the truth. Ross, Jr., is engaged 
to a girl named Drew. His first move 
is to tell her that his engagement to 
her came as the result of his father’s 
wishes and that, as a matter of cold 
fact, he does not love her. 

To the Ross country plate comes a 
woman newspaper reporter, Helen 
Dean, to find out what young Ross in- 
tends to do with his fortune. Ross falls 
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in love with the newcomer at first 
sight. He cross-questions her about the 
newspaper business, learns that her fa- 
ther, William Dean, is owner of a jour- 
nal called The ‘Truth—which is fast 
going to the dogs financially because 
of its constant habit of living up to its . 
name—and decides on the spot to buy 
the newspaper from the girl’s parent. 
Helen believes young Ross is merely 
indulging himself in another of his 
jokes, but Ross convinces her he is 
telling the truth by jumping into a 
waiting automobile and starting for the 
city at once to consummate the deal. 
Dean agrees to sell the paper to young 
Ross and to remain and help him out. 

The first thing that the new owner 
does is to get a publicity campaign 
under way to show the public the real 
character of the men who are backing 
his father in the gubernatorial race. 
Sullivan, learning of young Ross’s con- 
templated crusade, attempts to bulldoze 
him into silence. But Ross laughs in 
his face. Ross, Sr., likewise gets no 
satisfaction. “You commanded me to 
tell the truth,” answers the young fel- 
low, “and I’m going to obey you.” 
Helen, who has been employed by a 
rival journal, resigns and begins serv- 
ice under Ross. Sullivan exercises 
complete power in the rival editorial 
room and does not hesitate to set in 
motion a rascally campaign to black- 
mail Ross, Jr., into silence. 

A reporter on The Truth, who has 
been jilted by Helen, goes over to the. 
camp of the enemy and gets a flash- 
light photograph of a woman coming - 
out of Ross, Jr.’s room early in the 
morning. Sullivan attempts to connect 
the name of Helen Dean with the mys- 
terious visitor to Ross’s rooms. Ross 
sees that the one thing he must do is 
to keep Miss Dean’s name out of the 
affair and agrees to “kill” a certain 
exposé if Sullivan will agree in turn 
to “kill” the scandalous story. Helen, 
who has no connection with the af- 
fair (as will presently be seen), and 
who believes Ross has been guilty of 
the affair with which he is charged, 
hands in her resignation. ahs 

Helen, Ross, Jr., Ross Sr., the lat- 
ter’s backers and Dean meet in the 








office of The Truth. It develops that 
- numerous attempts have been made to 

kidnap young Ross and thus keep his 
fearless pen out of the political fight. 
As the two sides seat themselves, the 
clock strikes. The ninety days are up! 
Ross explains that Helen Dean, the ac- 
cused, is his wife. This she is (or 
tather, she is about to be), for a mo- 
ment before, she has promised to 
matry him. Ross also explains, by way 
of supplementary proceedings, that the 
mysterious woman of the flashlight is 
himself. He had dressed up as a 
woman to keep himself from being kid- 
naped—and he goes into his room and 
brings back the dress to prove it. 
“Now,” he says, turning to his father, 
“the ninety days are up; I haven't told 
a solitary lie; and I want my reward.” 
“What is it?” asks Ross, Sr. “Your 
withdrawal from the dirty political 
game,” requests Ross, Jr. And with- 


out a murmur, Ross, Sr., lives up to 
his word—and floats The Truth over 
the reef of financial embarrassment 
_ into the bargain. Incidentally, William 
Dean is elected to the governorship, 


after the curtain falls. 
(Produced by Oliver Morosco) 


“THE FATTED CALF” 
(By Arthur Hopkins) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Mr. Pemberion Frank Hatch 
Mrs. Pemberton Ann Warrington 
Helen Pemberton Margaret Greene 
Roland Pemberton Cyril Scott 
Doctor Winter Robert Drouet 


Helen Pemberton, the young daugh- 
ter of the Pembertons, is believed to 
be insane. Pemberton and his wife cul- 
tivate this impression until they are 
- thoroughly certain that.it is a fact. Un- 
Wittingly, yet none the less positively, 
they succeed in making Helen believe 
something is wrong with her, although 
the girl .is really all right, save for 
being unstrung at the remorseless at- 
titude evidenced toward her -by her 
' well-meaning but misguided parents. 
_ The latter, fearing that the girl may 
* commit suicide, keep the windows of 
the apartment locked securely. 

Roland Pemberton, the black sheep 
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of the family, returns unexpectedly 
from abroad, sees iti a flash just what 
is upsetting his sister’s mind, and sets 
out to rectify matters. Previous to 
Roland’s arrival, the Pembertons have 
called in a specialist, Dr. Winter, to 
examine Helen. The physician assures 
them that the trouble with Helen lies 
not in her, but in their attitude toward 
her. In indignation, they order Winter 
from the house. 

Roland’s first move is to call the 
doctor back. Winter explains the case 
to Roland as being merely one of the 
undue influence of others’ thoughts on 
the unstrung mind of the daughter of 
the house. He suggests hypnotism, in 
which he is skilled, as one step in the 
relief expedition. “While one mind 
cannot dictate to another,” he explains, 
“it can assist another to assert what 
is helpful and to deny what is injuri- 
ous. The right suggestion, properly 
implanted, will effect a complete re- 
moval of a disturbing condition.” The 
doctor and Roland put their shoulders 
to the wheel and take sides with Helen 
when she insists that all the food in 
the house is poisoned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, with these 
three arrayed against them, are made 
to believe that it is they who are 
wrong. “I love my daughter,” says 
Mrs. Pemberton, when Roland and 
the doctor insist that all the windows 
be left unlocked and open, “and I will 
not permit this opportunity to kill her- 
self to be thrown in her way.” To 
which Roland replies: “The mother- 
love of the twentieth century is a prod- 
uct of woman’s unoccupied mind. The 
new mother-love has resolved itself 
into a grim warning finger pointing 
day and night to catastrophes which 
might befall the child. It is no longer 
mother-love but mother-fear—and fear 
hews down more victims every day 
than all the pestilences of the earth 
combined.” 

Gradually the doctor and Roland, by 
humoring the girl and by keeping 
straight faces, manage to make Mr. 
and Mrs. Pemberton think that Helen 
is all right and that they are insane. 
Pemberton pére actually collapses. 
Slowly, Helen recovers, gets back her 


































and her will and the self- 
confidence that had been taken from 
her. Before falling ill, Helen had ex- 
pected to marry a young fellow named 
Barr. The family had refused to listen 
to her pleas or to the pleas of Barr. 
Roland, however, now slyly plans a 
scheme whereby Barr will elope with 
Helen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton are finally 
made to see the pitfall into which they 
had deliberately led their daughter, and 
the curtain falls on this suggestion: 
“You do not eat everything that 
is placed before you. Why, then, 
should you mentally masticate eve 
objectionable thought-dish that is of- 
fered you? If people were as much 
concerned about thought-diet as they 
are about food-diet, Heaven would be 
close at hand. The only thought that 
persists is the opposed thought!” 
(Produced by W. A. Brady) 


“THE LADY OF DREAMS” 
(By Edmond Rostand) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Melissinda ..........6.4,4% Mme. Simone 
Bertram of Allamanon 

Re eee ere oeeun Julian L’Estrange 
Geoffrey Rudel ......++05.- A. E. Anson 
Squarciafico...... sters sak Geoffrey Stein 


From the lips of pilgrims from An- 
tioch, Geoffrey Rudel, ailing prince of 
Blaye, a troubadour of Aquitaine, 
learns of the wondrous beauty of a re- 
mote princess of the Orient, Melis- 
sinda of Tripoli, by name. His one last 
ambition is to see this woman of the 
stars before death assails him, and, ac- 
companied by his loyal friend, Ber- 
tram, a Provengal knight and trouba- 
dour, he sets out in his sturdy caravel 
for the distant purple land of twelfth 
century adventure. Long weeks come 
and go and still the caravel is far from 
its goal. Hunger, then abject starva- 
tion, stalk among the crew, but Ber- 
tram gives the oars strength with his 
narrative of the splendors of her whom 
they soon shall see: 

Once more, good mariners, I’ll tell 

The beauties that you know so well: 


Sunshine in all her tresses lies; 
The moon is dreaming in her eyes. 
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When, as her visage they behold 
Betwixt her tresses of spun gold, 
Each lover turns a renegade; 

Forsaken is each weeping maid. 


I know not what is in her mien 
That in no other maid is seen; 
Demure as saint carved in a niche, 
Yet with the glamour of a witch. 
Gentle, yet mocking in her ways, 
Her charm is past all human praise; 
Her grace, a flower opening; 

Her voice, the ripple of a spring. 


Thus, strangely sweet and quaintly fair, 
Half French, half Eastern, wholly rare, 
Thus Melissinda of Tripoli 

Dwells in her castle by the sea. 


Thus you shall see her in her pride, 
Unless the pilgrims all have lied; 
Upon whose cloaks the cockle shells 
Jangle and clash like bells, 

Land at last! Rudel is now near 
death. Bertram cries that he will go 
ashore and will bring Melissinda back 
with him for his master to look upon. 
He makes off. As his rowboat leaves 
the caravel, they shout to him that so 
long as the caravel shows a white sail, 
Rudel lives. A sable sail shall be the 
signal of death. 

Bertram fights his way past the thick 
guard around the palace of the prin- 
cess. At last the pilgrim and the prin- 
cess are face to face. Bertram states 
his mission and is artfiazed to find that 
Melissinda already knows of Rudel’s 
admiration. But there is another whom 
the princess loves. He knows it not; 
she knows it not—yet. But her eyes 
have whispered to her heart. Ber- 
tram implores the princess to accom-_ 
pany him back to the caravel, but Me- 
lissinda, protesting her fresh-sprung 
love for Bertram,refuses on the ground 
that were she to look on the dying 
Rudel, her will might weaken and she 
might be trapped in silly sacrifice. 

Slowly the princess enmeshes Ber- 
tram and, though fighting still, his 
own will grows weaker and weaker as 
he dallies by the woman’s side. Sud- 
denly, from beyond the open casement, 
comes the shout that the ship has hoist- — 
ed a sable sail. Bertram, jumping to — 
his feet, is smitten by the blow of his 
treachery to Rudel. He casts Melis- 
sinda from him. Then—just as sud-— 
denly—comes the cry from Melissinda, 
who has groped her way to the case- 
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ment, that the sail is not sable, but 
' white. Rudel still lives. And she will 
“go to him! Melissinda and Bertram 
_ atrive at Rudel’s side when Death is 
poising itself for its final spring. Rudel 
“sees Melissinda through’ glassy eyes. 
Her heart torn for the dying lover, the 
princess goes to him and takes him in 
her arms: 
All Heaven’s on fire! 
Lo! You are dying as a Poet and Prince, 
Your head upon the bosom of your 
dream ! 
In love, in grace, in royal dignity, - 
You die, in the blessing of God, among 
the odor 
Of many flowers, and to the strains of 
viols, 
You die a lovely and a happy death, 
Facing the setting sun across the sea. 
Death is closer, closer, closer. Pleads 
Melissinda: 


Maintain the whiteness of that sail a 
while, 

For the white sail henceforward is my 
star! 

In vain I stifled conscience! I am coming 

Toward the white sail! Geoffrey Rudel, 
I come! 

Geoffrey Rudel, I love you all the more 

For all the suffering I so nearly 
wrought ! 


Rudel falls back. The sable scythe 
has reaped its harvest. Melissinda 
starts to leave. Bertram makes his plea 
in vain. And, as the drama ends, ‘one 
hears the words of the priest: “Great 
loves are stepping stones to Heaven.” 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE HERFORDS” 
(By Rachel Crothers) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Thomas Herford Charles Waldron 
Ann Herford Viola Allen 
Millicent Herford ....Beatrice Prentice 


Thomas Herford is a sculptor. He 
has been spending long months work- 
ing over the models that he wishes to 
submit in competition for an impor- 
' tant building that the city is to erect 
' and—for the models of which it has 
advertised an open field with an ample 
‘reward to the successful competitor. 
‘Beyond any financial gain that may 
- accrue from the winning of the compe- 


tition, Herford’ realizes that there is 
something greater, something he has_ 
set as his life’s goal, to be won. For the 
man who wins the award shall be re- 
marked among American sculptors and 
shall be blessed with wide fame and 
honors. 

Herford’s wife, Ann, is also inter- 
ested in modeling and not infrequent- 
ly has assisted Tom in his work. Now 
that his models are nearly finished, he 
asks her what she thinks of them. Ann 
tells him frankly that although they 
reveal an able craftsmanship, they lack 
something that must surely militate 
against their final selection in the com- 
petition. She draws several sketches so 
Thomas may see just what she means, 
but although her husband approves of 
her suggestions, he is loath to change 
his own conception of the work. Ann 


endeavors to get her husband to change ~*~ 


his mind, but he refuses to do so and 
suggests that if Ann has so much con- 
fidence in her sketches, why not let 
her make models from them and sub- 
mit them in the competition on her 
own account. Ann finally makes up her 
mind to do so and, when the award is 
made, Thomas Herford is brought up 
with a shock when not he, but Ann, 
is found to be the winner. 

During all the months that Ann has 
been working to perfect her models, 
she has completely neglected her in- 
terest in her daughter Millicent. Obvi- 
ously, Herford has had small time to 
look after the girl and the latter has 
been allowed to shift in quasi-idleness. 
Ann, at the coming of the Easter holi- 
days, knows that her work will be in- 
terfered with if she permits Millicent 
to come home from the boarding- 
school where she is studying (or sup- 
posed to be studying’) and lets her 
daughter know that it will be best for 
her to remain at the school. Then 
comes the news of the award. Ann 
realizes that now her daughter, if she 
came home, would be more in the way 
than ever. Accordingly, with the com- 
ing of summer, Ann makes plans to 
have Millicent go to a summer camp 
for girls. 

On the very day that Ann has made 
up her mind to keep Millicent away 





































F trom home until the models are fin- 


ished, the young girl comes to New 
York. For some reason, she has run 
away from school. Ann senses with a 
startled heart that Millicent, without 
her guidance and care, has developed 
into a foolish, frivolous, vain little 
woman. Comes still a greater shock. 
Ann hears from her daughter’s lips 
her affection for the young fellow who 
drives one of the automobiles at the 
school. What is the nature of this af- 
fection? How far has it gone? 

These questions and the dozen they 
suggest assail Ann’s mind. She urges 
her daughter to tell her the truth. Mil- 
licent replies that everything is all 
right, has been all right—that she loves 
the young man .and wants to marry 
him. As delicately as possible Ann seeks 
to get at what she fears may be the 
truth of the relation between Millicent 
and this stranger. Millicent assures, re- 
assures—and convinces her mother 
that she has done no wrong. “No 
wrong,” whispers Ann to herself, “no 
wrong—but thank God I’m in time.” 
Ann gets the returning flash of wom- 
anhood, . motherhood. Her work 
dwindles into insignificance. She must 
devote herself to her daughter and 
win her back to her home; she must 
watch over her and care for her; she 
must guard her and look after her— 
not with a sculptor’s love—but with a 
mother’s. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“THE ROSE OF PANAMA” 


(By Schneitzer and Von Gatti, adapt- 
ed by John Shine and Sydney 
Rosenfeld) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Remy de Valmore ...John J. McCowan 


REIS ci Scr vcce ae cents Anna Bussert 
FOE Sahn ook Gere bis oe hace ee Chapine 
COINID os sists Roses Tom Hadaway 
Marcel Arranto ......4...- Forrest Huff 


The play is laid in a Central Ameri- 
can republic of which Remy de Val- 
more is the president. Unlike other 
Central and South American presidents 
of whom we hear day by day, Remy 
is concerned not so much with trying 
to hang on to his job as in trying to 
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get rid of it. He cares more for Paris 
than his own land and cherishes the 
constant hope that the day will soon 
come when he can gracefully give up 
the presidency and seek the delights of 
the French capital. 

Of course, Remy keeps up a front. 
He is a stout defender of the presi- 
dential chair; he cries “down with 
traitors” at the top of his voice; and 
all the time he secretly helps the revo- 
lutionists to put him out of office—and 
misery. Angele, his wife, a capricious 
creature, has long cast amorous eyes 
in the direction of the brave Marcel; 
but, sad to relate, Marcel has eyes only 
for the beauteous creole, Jacinta. Remy 
is not averse to receiving a smile now 
and then from Jacinta and, when Mar- 
cel flouts Angele, jealousy grows a 
deep green in the latter’s veins and 
she sees a way to get even. 

Marcel, meanwhile, through the in- 
fluence of Angele, has been re-instated 
in the army by Remy, having deserted 
his post in the years before to follow ~ 
his love, Jacinta. Playing a double 
game, Remy now slyly succeeds in 
working up the revolution against him- 
self to the point where it may break 
successfully, any moment. Unaware 
that her husband is plotting against 
himself, Angele spreads the gossip 
around the capital that, in reality, it 
must be Marcel who is furthering the 
cause of the insurrectos. 

Not content with casting suspicion 
on Marcel, Angele also plots to ruin 
the woman who has won her lover 
away from her. By a trick, she man- 
ages to have Jacinta and Marcel caught 
in a compromising conversation and 
openly charges them with being spies” 
in the employ of the enemies of her 
husband. Suddenly, the rattle of 
musketry is heard. The revolution- 
ists are attacking the President’s pal- 
ace. The soldiers rush out, followed by 
the women. Remy and Casterra, the 
pretender, come face to face. It de- 
velops that Casterra doesn’t want the 


job of president any more than Remy. 


The return of Remy’s militia causes 
Remy to hide Casterra. Angele, still 
fighting to disgrace Marcel and Jacinta, — 
accuses Jacinta of having hidden Cas- 
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terra in’ the palace. Marcel realizes 


that Angele must have an effective 


_- Weapon against Jacinta and, although 
he realizes, furthermore, that Jacinta 
is innocent of the jealous woman’s 
_ charges, he takes the blame upon him- 
self. What the precise nature of the 
blame is, he is not certain—until the 
presence of Casterra in the palace is 
disclosed. Everyone now believes that 
‘Marcel is a spy, a traitor, and he is 
_ marched off to prison while the wily 
Remy helps Casterra to escape. 
Marcel is tried for treason. He begs 
for one last chance to redeem himself. 
Remy grants him his wish. He rushes 
away to battle against Remy’s foes. 
Casterra, however, wins the presiden- 
tial post, much to his disgust and equal- 
ly to Remy’s delight. Marcel and 
Jacinta are reunited and everything 


- ends well for everyone save Angele. 


For the wicked shall be punished—even 
in musical comedies! 
(Produced by John Cort) 


“THE RAINBOW” 
(By A. E. Thomas) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Neil Sumner Henry Miller 
Mrs. Ruth Sumner Edith Parker 
Betsey Sumner .....Laura Hope Crews 
Cynthia Sumner Ruth Chatterton 


Ten years before the opening inci- 
dents of the play, Neil Sumner sepa- 
rated from his wife. The latter, taking 
with her their little daughter Cynthia, 
has gone to France to live; and Sum- 
ner, lonesome in his graying years, has 

' sought nepenthe in the company of 
fast men and women. Yet the whirl 
of cards and race horses and scarlet 
women into which Sumner has en- 
tered succeeds only in intensifying his 

* doneliness instead of allaying it. 

- Suddenly, unexpectedly, there one 

- day comes to him a rainbow of prom- 
ise, of hope, in the person of his sev- 

‘€nteen-year-old daughter, Cynthia. 
Cynthia has been restless abroad. She 
has seen other girls—all her friends— 

‘playing and happy with their fathers 
and she has wanted to see her dad too. 

‘So her mother has relented so far as 
to accompany Cynthia to America. 


Thus it comes about that Cynthia ar- 
rives unannounced before her father 
one day and finds him surrounded by 
the strange lot of souls he knows as 
comrades. In a flash, through the sun- 
lit presence of this young giri, Sum- 
ner beholds the black contrast of his 
current mode of life and the life of 
peace and home and calm decency that 
he led in the days gone by. With his 
Cynthia there comes a rebirth of his 
old self. No longer has he any use for 
these old companions—he wishes to rid 
himself of them at once; for his single 
thought is to keep Cynthia from their 
influence, to keep her clean and to let 
her breathe air that is pure. 

Cynthia and her father become de- 
voted comrades and Sumner’s whole 
heart is in the girl’s keeping. Try as 
he will, however, to break the strands 
that hold him to the life he has been 
leading, he is unsuccessful. The old 
“crowd” refuses to let Sumner go. 
They hold to him, cling to him. And 
the crisis comes when Cynthia’s moth- 
er, fearing for the moral safety of 
her child if left in the surroundings of 
her father’s world, commands the girl 
to return with her to France. Sumner 
pleads, but to no avail. Betsey, his sis- 
ter, points out to him that there is, 
alas, much truth in the mother’s argu- 
ment, that the “crowd” will defile Cyn- 
thia in one way or another if her skirts 
are permitted to trail with it. Cynthia 
must never come back to him! 

The girl does not know this decision, 
however; she believes she will soon 
see her father again. And, in the fare- 
well and au revoir between them, the 
breaking heart of the father, who be- 
lieves his daughter is being taken from 
him forever, points out the reconcilia- 
tion that may come in the dawning 
months. After Cynthia goes, Sumner 
cannot stand his loneliness any longer, 
and, shaking the dust of the frivolous, 
life-squandering crowd, he starts out 
to find the girl. At the Villa Marchese, 
in the Riviera, he encounters her and 
the love the girl bears for her father 
and mother succeeds finally in _re- 
uniting them and reéstablishing their 
home. 

(Produced by Henry Miller) 
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% 
A Love Story 


from 


Vaudeville 
% 


By 
WILLIAM 
CAREY 


EAU O’BRIEN sat in the wings of 
the Oriole Theatre and waited for 
his turn to be announced at the 

Monday morning rehearsal. He was a 
ventriloquist, and his sobriquet was 
earned, not because he was famous as 
a wit or infamous as a gallant, but be- 
cause his linen was always spotless even 
while his dress-suit was worn and 
mended, and because the virtues of the 
three wooden dummies he used in his 
act seemed embodied in their master. 
These dummies, three little pop-eyed 
dolls, rejoiced in the names of Faith, 
Hope and Charity—truly a splendid 
trio! 

The women and children adored 
O’Brien’s performance. It was clever 
enough in its way, and with a little as- 
surance—that is what he most lacked— 
he might have been a headliner at a 
fancy salary. As it was, he followed the 
Opening number, and was pushed aside 
at rehearsals for more conspicuous acts. 

Yet he was a big favorite with his 
fellow-players, and his dummies, who 
seemed very real to him, were petted 
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and caressed by the women much the 
same as if they had been children. They 
were—to Beau O’Brien. 

Baby Evangeline, the child mimic, 
Flossie Le Claire, who did a pianologue ~ 
and incidentally opened the show—to 
her shame!—and Adele Deronda, the 
musical comedy star, were all “crazy” 
about these little wooden dummies. 
Then suddenly the beautiful Deronda 
developed laryngitis and went back to 
sing at Hammerstein’s, and Prince’s 
Performing, Pets were hurried to the 
Oriole to take her place on the bill. 
Prince’s Performing Pets were trained 
cats. 

Pretty Flossie Le Claire came face to 
face with Mr. Arthur Prince just out- 
side the stage-door, gasped, cried 
“oh-h!” in a sweet, high soprano, and 
promptly took herself back in the the- 
atre to find the ventriloquist. 

“T want to ask you what that terrible 
man is doing in here?” she cried, point- 
ing to Prince, who had stepped inside. 

Beau O’Brien looked in the direction 
she indicated, saw the proprietor of the 
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Performing Pets, and wished him 
a cheery good-morning. Then he ex- 
plained about Miss Deronda’s laryngitis 
and the hurry call for Prince to take 
her place on the bill. 

For several minutes Flossie said 
nothing. Prince had disappeared in his 
. dressing-room, but Miss Le Claire stood 
glaring at the door with flashing, indig- 
nant eyes, 

“Is he the headliner, then? Do you 
mean that?” she asked at last. 

“Yes, Miss Le Claire.” 


“A cheap old cat circus?” she cried, ° 


beside herself with rage. 

“Now, my dear,” said Beau O’Brien 
gently, “aren’t you mistaken in your 
man? Mr. Prince’s pets are unusually 
clever, I am told; he uses no harsh 
treatment as some trainers do, for he 
taught the cats every trick himself.” 

“Does he say that?” flashed Flossie 
quickly. 

Beau O’Brien looked his surprise. 

“T don’t know that he does, now that 
you pin me down to it in that manner,” 
he answered. “But I am sure I have 
heard such statements—possibly from 
the publicity man.” : 

“H’m. Well, he can’t say that about 
the tricks, that’s all,” nodded the girl 
significantly. “Maybe he does treat them 
kindly, but he didn’t teach them all they 
know by a jugful, Mr. O’Brien.” 

“T—I am sure I couldn’t take oath 
to it on the witness stand,” said the 
ventriloquist, thoroughly nonplused. 

Flossie cast another withering glance 
at the door of the star dressing-room, 
which had been assigned to Prince. 

“It’s just this,” she declared, turning 
suddenly and facing Beau O’Brien. “If 
that cat circus man is playing here this 
week, I am not. Now don’t try to argue 
with me—I mean it. My dignity as a 
woman and my position as. an actress 
demand that I draw the line at men 
with cat circuses. So there! Don’t de- 
‘tain me. I mean it. Good-day!” 

Beau O’Brien, shocked, grieved, won- 
dering, sat down limply on a prop. 
- bench and exclaimed: “Did you ever!” 

He liked Flossie. She was so pretty, 
60 young and so helpless. Furthermore 
her pianologue was very bad indeed and 
the management thought seriously of 


cancelling her week. He had an idea sh 
was lonesome, too, and it is not right 
to be lonely when one is young and a 
woman, he held, 
On the other hand Beau O’Brien 
liked Prince, There was something 
about the debonair young man that 
touched a responsive chord in the re- 
tiring little ventriloquist’s heart. And 
again, Prince had accepted an invita- 
tion to bring Pinkie, a beautiful white 
Persian. cat, to visit the Three Graces 
after the matinée, 
Beau O’Brien sat there on a prop. 
bench until Baby Evangeline and her ~ 
mommer arrived, To-day mommer wept — 
and wrung her hands in genuine grief, 
while Baby Evangeline, whom Beau 
O’Brien secretly longed to spank and — 
send supperless to bed, followed on,. ~ 


grinning from ear to ear, scarcely able . 7% 


to speak above a whisper. 

“She’s got a cold, Mistah Beau,” 
moaned the mother, “and she can’t talk. 
T don’t know what to do, do I, darlin’ ?” 

“Aw, can that Lady Isabel stunt, 
wont ye?” croaked the child. “You 
know who I am—anything I do goes— 
see? Look here, Mistah Beau, look!” 
She struck a pose and began to rant in 
a hoarse, rasping voice. “Look, look! 
T’ll do that. I don’t know yet if I'll 
call it Eddie Foy or Ethel Barrymore, 
but aint it grand, maw—aint it? And 
I kin do Anner Held with my eyes. 
Cut it—I’m all skeeky, maw.” 

The mother held up her hands with 
an appreciative smile, 

“Aint she grand? Such versatility,” 
said she in an awed. voice. 

Baby Evangeline turned a handspring 
just to prove her right to the title be- 
stowed upon her by a doting parent. 

“You see I kin,” she nodded. “But 
I wont—unless you buy me a new hat 
with yeller feathers Satidy.” 

Here the mother -began to weep 
afresh and Beau O’Brien, who had lin- 
gered for a purpose, rushed in with a 
question which he hoped would check 
the approaching storm. ' 

“Do either of you ladies know Miss 
Flossie Le Claire?” he asked. “I mean 
have you met her before this week?” 

“Punk!” declared Baby Evangeline, 
using her Bernhardt stunt of shoulders 
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and eyebrows. “She’s dead and she aint 

t the decency to go git buried.” 

“Darlin!” reproved the mother. 

“Well, she aint,” insisted the child 
with more truth than elegance. “She 
gits fifty per, and wears imatashun tur- 
quoise rings—git me one, maw, will 

ou?” 

Again the ventriloquist dashed into 
the thick of the fray. 

“So neither of you know anything 
about Miss Le Claire?” he said. “Too 
bad, too bad! She seems such a charm- 
ing little lady that I was thinking seri- 
ously of asking her to help Mr. Prince 
with his cats at the children’s matinée. 
You have seen Mr. Prince’s cats, of 
course?” 

“Meanin’ his performin’ pets?” asked 
Baby Evangeline primly. 

“Ves,” 

“IT remember him all of six years 
ago, back on the old Tinpan Circuit,” 
broke in the infant prodigy’s mother. 
“He wasn’t no headliner then and glad 
to do his six shows a day and carry his 
cats to and from the theayter, in a 
basket. "Member, Vangie?” 

“Go on, maw,” cried the child shrilly. 
“You'll be askin’ me if I remember 
Gawge Washington next. I was gittin’ 
pushed through Central Park in m’ 
baby carriage six years ago, wasn’t 
I, maw?—say yes! I’ll tell you what, 
Mistah Beau. I aint been long on the 
stage, but if it wasn’t for that Mistah 
Gerry I’d be headin’ my own comp’ny 
on Broadway, wouldn’t I, maw ?” 

“Then you don’t remember Mr. 
Prince’s cats?’ asked Beau O’Brien 
gently. 

“T never said I didn’t!” she snapped. 
“I do—honest. They was four of ’em 
then, and Flossie used to train two and 


“ ‘Flossie?’ ” repeated. the ventrilo- 
quist, his blue eyes lighting up. “Did 
you say ‘Flossie,’ Miss Evangeline?” 

“Yes—sure! Flossie Le Claire she 
calls herself now,” interrupted the 
mother. “She and Mistah Prince got 
married in Cincernatter—we all played 
the same house. that week, too.” 

“Floss tickled the ivories,” put in 
Baby Evangeline reminiscently. 
“Eh—what ?” frowned Beau O’Brien. 
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“She means Flossie played the piano. 
at the theayter,” quickly explained the 
mother. “Vangie’s such a spoiled child; 
aint you, darlin’ ?” 

‘But Beau O’Brien had heard enough 
to work on. Bowing courteously to the 
mother and daughter, he excused him- 
self on the plea of business and hurried 
away to the shelter of his own dressing- 
room. There he sat down in a chair and 
on top of a box of new costumes for 
the dummies, but for once Faith, Hope 
and Charity held second place in his 
affections ; just then his thoughts were 
all of Flossie and Prince and the trou- 
ble making cat-circus. 

If Flossie and Prince had been mar- 
ried in Cincinnati, six years ago, why 
was it then that they were appearing 
singly on bills, with Flossie down as 
Miss Le Claire? And why, too, did the 
foolish girl decline to play -on the 
same bill with Prince and the big Per- 
sian, Pinkie? Beau O’Brien wasn’t good 
at riddles, but he found the answer to 
this one quickly enough, and the answer 
was—Cats ! 

“She’s jealous, poor little thing,” he 
decided, “Perhaps he had more success. 
training the animals than she did, and 
it hurt her. Maybe he was tactless 
even, and mentioned the fact, although 
I doubt that. Prince is a clever, self- 
respecting young man. So is Flossie— 
er—a—self-respecting young lady, I 
should have said. That’s it—they’ve 
quarreled about those cats.” 

He stood in the wings that afternoon 
and watched Flossie do her pianologue. 
She was daintily pretty and that alone 
saved her, for her voice was not strong 
enough to carry her act to success, and 
her choice of songs was poor and old. 
She barely “got by.” Beau O’Brien 
turned away with a sigh as he heard 
the storm of applause which greeted 
Baby Evangeline’s imitations. Evange- 
line had added her Anna Held smile 
to her Bernhardt gestures, and fortified 

with the hoarse Barrymore-Foy voice, 
called the monstrosity Nazimova. It 
went big—whereupon she repeated it, 
this time calling it “Mistah Gawge Co- 
han.” : 

“What a very terrible young person,’ 
murmured Beau O’Brien to himself. 
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of the “young people,” 
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Then he rubbed Charity’s head and add- 
ed apologetically: “Poor little thing, 
she works hard; she belongs in school 
and not in the theatre.” 

When Prince’s Performing Pets were 
announced, he forgot the child and her 
mother completely and fairly reveled 
_ in the clever tricks of the most care- 
fully trained cats he had ever seen. 
They were wonders, he said, and 
Pinkie, the white Persian, was a beauty. 
He found himself applauding with the 
audience when suddenly he looked up 
and saw Flossie staring at Arthur 
Prince from the shelter of the wings. 

Almost directly the curtain was low- 
ered and Prince himself called the cats 
together while two attendants wheeled 
out their cages, 

Then Pinkie, as she came down from 
her perch at the top of a high ladder, 
saw Flossie in the wings and made one 
spring towards her. Head outstretched, 
tail held high, meowing with-joy, the 
Persian ran straight to the girl and 
leaped in her arms, 

Flossie screamed with anger; then 
she boxed the cat’s ears and upset her 
on the floor. 

“Here, will somebody take this old 
cat away ?” she cried. “I—I will kill her 
if she ever comes near me again—any 
one of them! Do you understand, Mr. 
Prince ?” 

“Why, it’s Pinkie, Flossie!” said 
Prince, coming over and stooping to 
pat the frightened Persian. “She doesn’t 
know what to make of it, either—look 
at her—poor Pink. She recognized you, 
you see. She never will go to you again 

after that, I’m afraid.” 

* “T’m sure I don’t want her: to—the 
nasty little beast,” declared Flossie. 
And she gave her head a toss and 
flounced away to her dressing-room. 

When Prince took himself to his 
dressing-room with the ruffled - Pinkie, 
Beau O’Brien, who had been a silent 
witness to the scene, disappeared behind 
his door to talk it over with Faith, 
Hope and Charity. Here was a pretty 
how-do-you-do. Though he had half 
expected it, he was sorry; he liked both 
he told the 
- dummies. 

A double rap at his door, and a 
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husky voice outside calling his ‘nz 
took him away from his thoughts. T 
stage hands stood in the corridor, g 
ning from ear to ear, with a huge Tay. 
lor trunk on their shoulders. 

“Here’s the new costooms for you 
dollies,” said Props. 

“They’re not ‘dollies,’ you know, 
Props,” rebuked the ventriloquist quick- 
ly. He turned and picking up the three 
figures held them, huddled up, in the 
hollow of his arm. “Tell Mr. Props 
what you are, Hope,” he said. “He 
called you a dolly, but you are not, are 
you?” 

The figure’s lips began to move and 
it spoke in the high, piping voice of a 
six year old child. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Props, I’m Hope 
O’Brien,” said the voice primly. “I’m 7 
not a dolly at all. And it was kind ~ 
of you to bring us our trunk.” a 

“Girls are always thinking about 
something to wear,” came a laughing, 
boyish voice from Charity. 

“Oh, we’re not at all!” cried Faith 


quickly. “He’s jealous, isn’t he, Mr. | 


O’Brien ?” 

Props smacked his thighs, and rocked 7 
back and forth with laughter. The two 7 
stage hands set down the trunk and = 


pressed forward, gingerly touching the 
dummies’ heads. One of them, an Irish- 
man, raised his hands with a gesture of 
astonishment, shaking his old gray pate 


as he turned away. 

“It’s the divil ye are, Misther 
O’Brien,” he declared. “If ye’ll tell me 
how to do it, I’ll ate me hat. I'll take 
me oath them figures done the spaking 
—never once did yer lips move, sir.” 

Beau O’Brien laughed with pleasure 
like a boy, and drew the three Graces 
closer in his arms, 

“If it didn’t seem like the figures did 
the talking, and if you could see my lips 
move, I wouldn’t be a_ ventriloquist, 
Mac,” he said. 

After the matinée a little group stood 
in the wings and discussed the Monday 
afternoon audience; Baby Evangeline 
was in blue velvet and imitation ermine, 
and her mother in tears and imitation 
Russian sable—the infant prodigy had 
again made known some extravagant 
desire, with the threat of “cancellin 
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she didn’t get it “Satidy.” Lastly 
rince, with the now mollified Pinkie 
‘ollowing at his heels like a dog, came 
out of his room and joined them. 

Beau O’Brien, out of the corners of 
his eyes, observed that Flossie Le Claire 
was not among those present. He gent- 
ly rubbed Hope’s head, deep in thought. 
The Diving Venus openly ogled Arthur 
Prince while Pinkie, from her perch on 
a chair, watched them with sleepy, green 
eyes. 

yShe sure is one grand cat,” cooed 
the Diving Venus from East Broadway, 
with a coy smile. “I’m going to buy her 
a gold collah with her name on it next 
© Chris’mas. Kin I, Mistah Prince?” 

a q Prince shook his head. 

: 3 “You're very kind, but I couldn’t 
1 9 Ceétthink of letting any of my cats wear col- 

'  lars—they don’t like collars, you see, 
>  mam’selle,” he said gravely, and Beau 
© O’Brien, who had overheard the fair 
Zanetta’s proposal, nodded his silent ap- 
proval. 

“Tt is still little Flossie with him,” he 
mused, taking the figures up in his arms 
again. 

He was rubbing Hope’s head when 
Flossie came across the stage and 
stopped to look in at the open door. She 
was dressed in a little gray suit that 
must have been new in the Cincinnati 
days, the ventriloquist thought, but she 

_ looked very sweet, very pretty and girl- 
© ish, albeit there was a pathetic droop 
to the corners of her mouth. 

At this invitation to join them, she 
shook her head, and smiled in a way 
that was more eloquent than words, 
telling Beau O’Brien all too plainly how 
lonesome and unhappy she was. Quietly 
he went over and stood beside her. 

“Aren’t you going to be friends?” he 
asked, very earnestly. “Why the whole 
bill is so jolly and nice—upon my word, 
© if Miss Evangeline isn’t more careful 
she’ll tumble off that ladder; and then 
she’ll not be able to give even an imita- 
tion of the Blonde Mermaid! Miss 
Evangeline! Will you ask your daugh- 
ter to be careful up there, Mrs—? 
Thanks! If she falls in the Diving 
Venus’ tank—can you imagine what 
will follow ?” 

“T—I—yes, I think so,” 
























murmured 





Flossie, with a smile. Then she pulled 
herself together with an effort and be- 


gan to notice the dummies, “Which is’ 


which, Mr. O’Brien?” she asked. “Of 
course, you. can tell—they are real to 
you, aren’t they—but they all stare at 
me with the same blue eyes, smile with 
the same smile, with the same yellow 
hair. This one is Hope, isn’t it?” 
Laughingly he shook his head, 
“That is Faith,” he said, giving Flos- 
sie the figure. “Really I couldn’t get 
along without her—in my act. One of 
her hands was broken off at the wrist 
and I had to mend it on with glue— 
see? Whenever they give me a damp, 
musty dressing-room in the cellar, and 
I feel my rheumatism waking up, I look 
at Faith’s hand—and what is rheuma- 
tism compared to a mended wrist? 
There, don’t laugh—” 
“T’m not!” cried Flossie promptly. 
“because you don’t know the ter- 
rors of a cellar dressing-room. You are 
a lady and they don’t send ladies down 
the cellar.” He looked at Flossie and 
smiled; then put the second figure ‘in 
her hands. “TI keep telling myself all the 
time that things might be a hundred 
times- worse, and promising myself, 
sure, an upstairs room in the next the- 
atre we play,” he continued. “That 
helps an awful lot—have you ever tried 
it? I beg your pardon, yes, Hope. See 
her hair? In Boston, I think it was, De 
Lyle’s monkeys got into my dressing- 
room one night and tried to eat all of 
her poor head. At first I thought surely 


it would have to be replaced with a wig,  - 


and I didn’t want that because I like 
them just as they were when I first got 
them. You understand, don’t you?” 
“Yes, I understand how you feel,” 
she answered thoughtfully. “But in this 
world things can’t remain as they were 
in the beginning—at least I’ve found it 
so. You’re fortunate if you’ve been able 
to keep them that way, Mr. O’Brien.” 
He handed her the third dummy. 
“This is Charity,” he said. Then: 
“Fortunate? Not a bit of it! Bless you, 
if I stopped to think of Faith’s mended 
wrist or Hope’s bald head every time I 
took them out to make their bow to the 
audience, I wouldn’t have the heart to 
look their brother—you have him; I 
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just gave him to you—in the face! And 
e’s not the least important member of 
the family by any means. Why, what 
does a mended wrist or a bald head 
amount to, anyway?” 

“Tt wasn’t just—a mended wrist or— 
a bald head,” said Flossie, in almost a 
whisper. “Why the first two years were 
—wonderful! I think no girl was ever 
_so happy as I was then. Just Arty and 

I and the kitties—and we had to work 
so hard—not that we minded a bit! 
Then we got—Pinkie. She’s the star of 
them all to-day. Well, I worked with 
her for ten months and I couldn’t teach 
her a single trick!” 

A sudden light illuminated the ven- 
triloquist’s face, but he said nothing. 

“Then when I gave it up as a bad 
job, Arty took her in training, and— 
well, you saw her this afternoon,” she 
said, with a smile and a shrug. “In two 
months he had taught her all that stuff. 
He laughed and told me I had better 
go back to the piano; we had wasted a 
season’s booking, he said. So I did—I 
went back to the piano.” 

“He didn’t mean it,” her friend told 
her gently. 

“Why did he say it then?” she asked. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed Beau O’Brien. 

“T’ll never be the first to speak—and 
neither will Arthur,” she declared. 
“He'll never, never ask me to come 
back, and I’ll never, never ask him to 
take me—an old cat circus! I don’t like 
cat circuses anyway. They’re—they’re 
not feature acts to-day.” 

“Prince’s Performing Pets are head- 
liners,” he reminded her significantly. 

“Well, I know he’s taught Pinkie to 
* hate me,” she said, turning to him with 
a sudden gesture of despair. “I—I 
didn’t mean to hurt Pink, but she 
wouldn’t learn with me, and Arty had 
no trouble at all. When she jumped up 
in my arms, like she was glad-to see 


“She was,” he interrupted to say. 

“Well, I just remembered if it hadn’t 
_ been for her I—I wouldn’t be doing a 

hateful old pianologue, alone!” she 
- eried, the tears springing to her eyes. 

_“T—I was mad enough to kill her—al- 
most. Yet when Pink first came we were 
- all so happy.” 


She turned away with a sob that 
just couldn’t keep back any longer ar 
started toward her dressing-room. Ex- 
claiming impatiently, Beau O’Briew 
stooped down to pick up a pencil he had 
let drop on the Root; and at the same 
moment Pinkie, dozing on the chair by 
the door, sat up and opened her eyes. 

“Pinkie, Pinkie, Pinkie! Come, Pink, 
nice Pink!” echoed a coaxing voice. 

The Persian jumped down and stuck 
her head out of the open door. Again 
came the same coaxing voice. Only for = 
a moment did she hesitate, and then © 
with a glad “meow!” the cat went by ~ 
leaps and bounds across the stage © 
straight to Flossie Le Claire’s arms..  ~ 

Beau O’Brien struggled to his feet ~ 
very red, very breathless and with a de- ~ 
cided hesitancy about looking around ~ 
the room. But he did see that Pinkie © 
was no longer on her chair. 

“Prince!” he called suddenly. 

Without a word he took him to the — 
door and pointed across the stage. : 

“Now what do you see?” he asked. ™ 

“By George!” cried Prince delight- 
ed. “It’s Floss with Pink in her arms. | 
They’ve made it up!” 

Then While he looked, hesitating, he 
heard his name called in Flossie’s lisp- 
ing voice. He knew the voice—would 
know it anywhere! 

“Arty! Arty!” $ 

Beau O’Brien watched him dash © 
across the few feet of the stage that 


separated them, saw him take Flossie x 


and Pink together in his arms, and then 
chuckled wickedly when the three 
stepped inside Flossie’s dressing-room 
and closed the door. 

“Curtain,” he smiled, and then he re- 


‘membered Faith, Hope and Charity. 


“You did it, you did it, you rascals!” 
he cried, with a grin, as he lifted the 
three dummies tenderly in his arms. 
“You deserve a spanking, and no sup- 
per. Hello! what’s that. There, Baby 
Evangeline has taken a Kellerman into 
the very middle of that tank! I knew 
she would!—No supper to-night, do 
you hear—What?—Well, if it’s either 
supper or you lay the whole case be- 
fore Flossie and Arty, I guess it will 
ae to be supper, you Three Disgraces, 
you!” 
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ANCING is athletic exercise for 
strong men, When a man makes 
a success as.a dancer, it is cer- 
tain that he has back of him a youth 
devoted to athletics. When a man be- 
comes famous as an athlete, either he 
is a good dancer or he can easily per- 
fect himself in the art by learning a 
few steps, if he has any ambition or 
interest in| that direction, The funda- 
mental principles of dancing, boxing, 
ball playing, fencing, are practically 
the same. The points of difference are 
the finishing touches. 

But best of all are the strenuous 
eccentric and fancy dances. They give 
grace, strength, suppleness, and, in 
common with all physical exercises, 
but to a greater degree, they add to 
the joy of living. 

Even the grizzly bear and the tur- 
key trot—abominations of the ball- 
room as well as the stage—are objec- 
tionable only because the dancers 
make them so. In themselves they 
may be very graceful, and beneficial 
as well, for they give the swaying 
movement from the waist which 
physical culture doctors tell us is 

, good for the liver. 

Waltzing, as well as swimming; 
two-stepping, as well as ball-playing ; 
and, above all, the fancy and eccen- 
tric dances, harden a boy’s muscles 
and make him supple and quick. 

James J. Corbett owes his excellent 
foot work in the ring to his efficiency 
in fancy dancing, in which he took 
lessons for that express purpose. Fred 
Stone is an expert boxer, because 
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remittances 


when he took up boxing he already 
had mastered the foot work as a dan- 
cer. 

The man who specializes in dan- 
cing must, in addition to being an 
athlete, have learned his first dancing 
steps when he was-a little chap. For 
everyone who ever has waltzed across 
a ballroom floor knows that dance 
steps, once learned, are never forgot- 
ten, There have been men who took 
up dancing after they were grown 
and made good, but they did not 
specialize. The first dance I learned, 
I remember, was a Lancashire clog, 
which an old Scotchman taught me 
to do on a stove lid, when I was 
eleven years old. After the year I 
learned it I never danced it again for 
more than fifteen years. By that time ~ 


. it was new again and I had not for- 


gotten one step. After the stove lid, 
a table seemed very spacious and 
commodious. 

Russian dancers begin studying the 
art at the age of six, and at a certain 
age—I’m not sure whether it is 
thirty-five or forty years—they are 
pensioned. The life is too hard to last 
into middle age. They carry the exer- 
cise to excess. That is one of the un- 
fortunate things about making a liv- 
ing. It often is necessary to carry the 
means thereof to excess. 

As a recreation and means to well- 
being, dancing, moderately indulged 
in, has no equal. There is no exercise 
known to physical culturists that is 
not included in the movements and 
poses of the dancer, And in these 














days, when music is coming to be 
recognized as valuable in therapeu- 


‘tics, the fact that it is an absolutely 


essential part of dancing, and only an 
occasional adjunct to other kinds of 
physical culture, is a feature to be 
considered. 

People ask, sometimes, what the 
dancer must do to keep in physical 
trim for his dancing, and the answer 
is: practically nothing. The dancing 
is its own preparation and safeguard. 
Of course, the dancer must have rest 
and a careful diet; but all artists must 
have that. 

Where ‘singing and dancing are 
combined, I think everyone finds it 
necessary to keep up some other ex- 
ercises, on account of the breath con- 
trol. If a singer-dancer is not in re- 
markably good condition, he will lose 
- his wind before he gets through the 
first verse. 

I spend two hours every day in a 
gymnasium. I punch the bag, work 
on the horizontal bar, and at the end 
I take a swim. Whenever I can, I play 
ball. In the summer I go to the coun- 
try, and there I devote my time to 
forgetting work and fishing for trout. 
I never do without exercise and, even 


at that, I find myself stiff and sore - 


when I begin rehearsals in the fall. 

So far as keeping down one’s 
flesh is concerned—and of course a 
dancer must be slim—that is a matter 
which takes care of itself. Most dan- 
cers concern themselves chiefly— 
when they have time to think of it 
at all—over ways and means of put- 
ting on an extra ounce or two. No 
one can dance and stay, fat. 

Once I taught my wife one of the 
dances I was doing. We practiced 
for one hour on the grass in front 
of our home in the country, and, of 
course, it is a little more wearing 
to dance on the turf that way than 
on a polished floor, or even on a 
stove lid. At the end of the hour 
she had learned the dance and had 


lost three pounds. And yet 

are people wondering how to get 
thin! Anyway, dancers and athletes 
usually are people whose tempera- 
ments demand action, and they prob- 
ably would be thin anyway. 

The work of the professional dan- 
cer is so hard that sometimes it crip. 
ples and lames its followers tempor-) 
arily, just as horseback riding bruises’ 
and maims its novices. Russian dan-" 
cers have told me that, during the” 
years of their preparation, there were | 
times when they walked downstairs 
backward for weeks at a time, be-' 
cause their knees were so sore they 7 
could not bend them. 

Since I danced my way out of the 
obscurity of juvenile leads on Broad. 7 
way, one of the happiest things that © 
has happened to me was one which | 
proved that a dancer, unlike a7* 
prophet, sometimes finds honor not 
only in his own country, but in his” 
own family. q 

An eleven-year-old nephew of mine ~ 
had occasion to write an essay at | 
school. He said nothing about it at | 
home, but at the end of the term, 
when he left his books and papers on 
the library table for his mother to put “| 
away and take care of, she found it @ 
among his other belongings. It was § 
a long, eulogistic discourse on his | 
“Uncle Don.” It would have warmed 7 
the very soul of a press-agent and 
made his fortune forever, if he could 7 
have inveigled anyone into publish- 7 
ing it. The boy’s mother was amazed, © 
I’m sure, to find she had such a para- | 
gon of a brother. When she asked © 
the boy about it he explained that the 7 
class had been required to write es- © 
says on great men. 4 

“Well,” she asked, “why didn’t you 7 
write about George Washington or ¢ 
Abraham Lincoln, or some of those = 
men?” q 

“Oh pshaw,” he said. “All the fel- 7 
lows were writing about them. But — 
none of the others had anUncle Don.” | 
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Why More than 5,000 Druggists Recommend 


exald“o3' Hair Jonic 


And Guarantee to Return Your Money if it does not 
Prove Entirely Satisfactory to You 


Because they know Rerall “93” Hair Tonic contains ingredients pre- 
scribed. by leading hair and scalp authorities of the world. 


Because their experience with Rezall “93”? Hair Tonic has proved it 
really does give a high average of satisfaction to those who use it. 
Because in their long experience as pharmacists no similar preparation has apparently 

produced such satisfying effects. 


Because they know it really does eradicate dandruff, provides a cleansing, 
stimulating, health promoting effect upon scalp and hair and induces hair 
growth wherever that is possible. 

These druggists give their personal, unqualified promise to 
give back to you what you paid them for Rezall *‘ 93”’ Hair Tonic 
if it doesn’t satisfy you. You promise nothing, you sign nothing. 

Your mere word is sufficient to get your money back. 
Doesn’t this prove that Rexa/] “93” Hair Tonic is at least worth your 


trial? You surely risk nothing. For the good of your hair, start 
using it today. Two sizes—50c and $1.00 


Only one druggist — the leading druggist in any town or 


city has the privilege to sell Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. 
These carefully selected druggists’ stores are known as 


The Rexall Stores 


They are located in over 5,000 citiesand townsinthe United 
States and Canada. Louk forthesign of “The Rexall Store.” 
It denotes the safe and dependable drug store of the com- 
munity. The store worthy of your confidence and patronage. 











